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EN. a man breaks in upon a company 
of ſtrangers, t to which he is not invited, 2 
the intruſion docs or does not . fy "i 
W 5 2 -J 
an apology according, to the nature of. „* ns 
the 'bulinefs, which brings him thither :- Tit it im- „ 


tereſt in the errand, the Teſs time he ſpends in Nm ͤ (» 
ceremony the better ; and he muſt be a very u, 
fellow indeed, who flands ſhufffing and apolo- "5 
 Viaing, when tis ought either tö Warn. people of 
their danger, or inform them of their good for- . 
tune: But Where this Is not the caſe, and the mann, 
o intruding, has nothing more 10 Jay for himſelf. 
than that he Is come to fit don in their ebe, 
10 pralle and tell tories und club his thare to the , 
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ports the company only, and ike 3 man bas in-. 
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2 Tut OBSERVER. 

general feſtivity of che table, it will behove bim to 
recommend himſelf very ſpeedily to the good graces 
of his new acquaintance ; and if his converſation 
furniſhes neither inſtruftion nor amuſement, if he 
ſtarts no new topics, or does not talk agreeably 


- upon old ones, 'tis well if he does not make his exit 
as abruptly, as he entered. 4 


« 
"* 


, In like manner every author finds a material dif. | 
ference in his firſt approaches to the public, whe- 
ther his ſubje& recommends him, or be is to re- 
commend his ſubjeQ: If he has any thing new in 
Art or Science to produce, any thing important to 
communicate for the benefit of mankind, he need 
be under no difficulty in demanding their attention 
to a buſineſs, which it is ſo much their intereſt to 
hear and underſtand ; on the contrary, if he has 

nothing to tell his readers, but what they 'knew_be- 
fore he told it, there muſt be ſome candor on their 
part and great addreſs on his, to ſecure to ſuch an 

| author a N reception in the yorld. 4 


; 


I am at this inſtant under all the renn | 
Incident to a man in the laſt mentioned predica» 
ment: I am exceedingly deſirous to make my, beſt 
bow to the good company I am intruding my- 
ſelf upon, and yet equally anxiaus,, that in ſo doing 
I may neither make my firſt my s with the ſtiff 


grimace of a dancing * nor with the too "ou 
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ar air of a ell important. As I pretend to Sorkin 
more in theſe pages, than to tell my readers what 
1 have obſerved of men and books in the "moſt a- 
muſing manner I am able, I'know' not what to"fay 
to them more than humbly to requeſt a hearing, and 
as I am in perfect charity and good humour with 
them, ſincerely to hope that they on their m will 
be in * 2855 e 1 n with me. ee 

5; eee 
My frſ wiſh was to have followed the Hops of 
thoſe Eſſayiſts, who have ſo Tuceeſsfully Tet" the 
faſhion of publiſhing their lucubrations from day 
to day in ſeparate papers. This mode of marching 
into the world by detachments has been happily” 
taken up by men of great generalſhip in literature: 
of whom ſome are yet amongſt ub. "Though Mr. 
ann in his Spectator, Noi 124, has aſſerted that 

a man, who publiſſies his works in a volume, his” 
« an infinite advantage over one; who commun? 
« cates his writings'to the world in looſe ſheets and 

ſingle pieces,” it does not appear that he is ferious* 
in his aſſertion; or, if hetis, it is plain that his ar. 
gument draws one way and His example another: 
] muſt confeſs,“ ſays, he, . Lam amazed that 
the preſs ſhould be only made uſe of in this way 
„by news- writers and the zealots of parties; as if 
* were not more advantageous to mankind to be 

inſtrutted in wiſdom and virtue, thaw itt 2 
* and to be made good fathers; buſ ands 
1011749 73 77 A 2 
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* than counſellors and ſtateſmen,” This will ſuf- 
fice to convince us, that. Mr. Addiſon ſaw the ad · 
vantages of this mode of publication in ſuch a light 
as led him to make choice of it himſelf, and to re- 
commend it to others; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that he would have prefixed a motto to this very 
paper, purporting that a- great book, is a great evil, 


and then argued Eg in e e 
* 


ts e, eee our 
hands are collections of eſſays publiſhed in this 
manner, and che plan is ſtill capable of a variety, 
that is in no danger of being exhauſted; add to this, 
that many years have now elapſel ſince any papers 
of ihis ſort have been publiſned: the preſent time 
therefore on this account, as well as from other cir- 
cumſtances peculiar to it, may ſeem ſavourable to 
the undertaking :--but there are good reaſons, why 
writers have deſiſted from purſuing any further theſe 
attempts of working through a channel, which others 
are in poſſeſſion of, who might chance to levy ſueh 
a. toll upon 5 as enen e e 
ue eee eee ee 

1 e 14" 

\ The ha > "aaa to give WIR 
theſe ſheets naturally coincides: with the method I 
have taken of diſpoſing them into diſtin papers, 
and, if am * * to meet an encouraging 
6: 6033 f reception 
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reception o this volume, I ſhall progetd woiþub3 
liſh: in like manner till my plan is compleated;con 
till any unforeſeen event cuts ort the proſacuiiom 
af it. For me to conceive in an ag ſo enlightend 
ed as the preſent, that: Lc offer ra. thing to the 
public, which' many of my readers wilb not be a2 
well informed of as myſelf, would be! A very dilly 
preſumption indeed: ſimply to day that I h 
written nothing but with a moral deſign, would be 
ſaying very little, for the agel is much too poliſhed! 
io oountenance "Writings of an oppoſite tendent y; 
to adminiſter moral preoepts through-a plan 
vehicle ſeems now the general ſtudy of bur Eſſayiſto 
Dramatiſts and Noveliſts. The pruacher may end! 
force his dottrines in theiftile-of-authdrity, for it is 
his profeſſion to remind mankind of u ere but 
an uncommiſſioned inſtructor will ſtudy to conci⸗- 
liate, whilſt he eee rake Saw | 5 
tiriſt, who declares war againſt vice and folly, ſel: | 
dom commits himſelf to the attack without keeping” 
ſome retiring place open in ihe quarter of patiegy-" wy 
rie; if he cuts deep, it is with the hand of a ſurgeon, 
not of an aſſaſſin. Feu authon now undertake to 
correct the world by ſeverity, many make it their 
ſtudy by ſome new and ingenious device to ſoften 
the rigour of philoſophy, and to e wha we 
wR_ CIAO pag myers Bas 0b m 
au Hauams 40 ar! oder Ahh ih 
tk have endearoured'to ducduc. 
. | familiar 


familiar eſſays in a manner that I hope will be ap- 
proyed of; Lallude to thoſe papers, in which I treat 
of the. literature of the Greeks, carrying down my 
biſtory/in- a chain of anecdotes from the earlieſt 
poets-to:the death of Menander: to this part of my 
vork I have addrefled my greateſt pains and atten-. 
tion); what this volume contains will not 1 hope 
operate in disſavour of my undertaking, though it 
vill be readily underſtood to be the leaſt amuſing 


the plan is ſo Har my oven, that nobody has yet 
given the account in ſo compreſſed and unmixt a 
Rats as I ſhall do; and none I think willi envy me 
he labour of turning over ſuch à maſs of heavy 
materials, as IL have turned over, for the ſake of ſe- 
letting what I hoped would be acceptable in the re- 
latian. Though I cannot ſuppoſe I am free from 
error, I can ſafely ſay I have afſerted nothing with- 
out authority; though it did not ſuit the purpoſe 
of the work to make a diſplay of thoſe authorities, 
for i it is my with to level ĩt to readers of all deſerip- t 
tions. The tranſlations I ſhall occaſionally give will 
be of ſuch authors, or rather fragments of authors, 
as come under few people's review, and have never 
been ſeen in Engliſh verſion ; theſe paſſages there- 
fore; will have atleaſt the novelty of originals with 
moſt readers, and if I ſucered in naturalizing to any 
degree authors, whoſe names only float amongſt us, 


I ſhall not think that what has been the heavieſt part 
„ Rwy mn . 


ins. 
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of my work, has been the molt unprofitble, A5 1 
mean this book to be a kind of liber circumcurrens, 


1 Bay ought: it not amiſs to intitle i it The Obſerver. 


2 


23900 


1 hope the candid reader will now, be pleaſed 
apply himſelf to my book, and not put himſelf to 
trouble of any further curioſity about its 3 : 
if J thought there was any thing, which an honeſt 
man ſhould not write, or, having written, might be | 
juſtly called upon to avow, I would not ſtand behind. 
the curtain ; but as I am not vain enough to ſuppoſe 
my name could recommend my work, I will leage 
it to my work, if ſuch-ſhall be its merit and good 
W in future time to recommend 15925 vin pot 
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HERE is a pretty en 
phers in this kingdom, whom I cannot de- 
ſcribe by any apter denomination, than that of 
Dampers. They are to be known in ſociety by a 
ſudden damp, which they are ſure to caſt upon all 
companies, where they enter. The human heart, 
that comes within their atmoſphere, never fails to be 
chilled ; and the quickeſt ſenſe of feeling is as effec- 
tually benumb'd, as the touch is with the torpedo. 
As this ſe is of very ancient ſtanding in the world, 
and has been taken notice of by ſeveral heathen 
writers, I have ſometimes thought that it might ori- 
ginate in the ſchool of Thales, who held water to 
be the firſt prineiple of all things; if I were certain 
that this ancient philoſopher always adminiſtered 
his water cold to his diſciples, I ſhould incline to 
think the preſent ſet of Dampers. was really a, 
branch Fl the Thaleſian root, for it is certain they 


_ 
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make great uſe of his firſt a in the + philoſ 
phy they ae PII | 
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The bulineſs of, 4 philoſophers RE: "Be: 


to check the flights and ſallies of thoſe volatile beings, 
who are ſubje& to be carried away by imagination 
and fancy, or, in other words, to act as a counter- 
poiſe againſt genius: to the vices of mankind they 
apply no chaſtiſement; this they leave to others; 
but they are at great pains to corrett their vanity. 
They have various receipts for curing this evil; the 
ordinary method which they, who are not profeſ- 
ſors in the ſe, take for doing this, is by keeping 
ſtern ſilence and an unmoved viſage in companies, 
which are diſpoſed to be chearful. This taciturnity, 
if well kept up, never fails in the end to work a cure 
upon feſtivity according to the firſt principle of 
Thales: if the Damper looks moroſe, every body 
wenders what the moody gentleman is diſpleaſecd 
with, and each in his turn ſuſpetts himſelf in the 
fault; if he only looks viſe, all are expecting when | 
the dumb oracle will utter, and in the mean time 
his ſilence infects the whole circle ; if the Damper 
ſeaſons his taciturnity with a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, 
or a ſhake of the head, judiciouſly thrown in, when 
any talkative fellow raiſes a laugh, tis ten to one 
if che mortified wit ever opens his mouth again for 
chat evening: if a ſtory is told in his company, and 
the teller makes a ſlip in a date, or a name, A true 
| B | " Hm 
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Damper may open, provided it is done agreeably 
to che rules of his order, by ſetting the ſtory- teller 
right with much gravity, and adjuſting the miſtake 
ſo deliberately, that the ſpirit of the ſtory ſhall be 
ſure to evaporate; before the commentator has pro- 
perly ſettled his correction of the text. If any 
lucky wit chances to ſay what is called a good thing, 
and the table applauds, it is a Damper's duty to aſk; 
an explanation of the joke, or whether that was all, 
and what t'other-gentleman ſaid, who was the buit 
of the jeſt, and other proper queſtions of the like 
ſort. If one of the company riſques a ſally for the 
fake of good fellowſhip; which is a little on the 
wrong fide of truth, or not ſtrictly reducible to 
proof, a Damper may with great propriety ſet him 
right in the matter of fact, and demonſtrate; as clear 
as two and two male four, that what he has ſaid 
may be mathematically eonſuted, and that the merry 
gentleman is miſtaken, A Damper is to keep 
ſtrict watch over. the morals of the company, ang 
not to ſuffer the leaſt indiſcretion to eſeape in the 
warmth of conviviality ; on this oecaſion he muſt 
be ready to call to order, and: to anſwer for his 
{riend-to the company, that he has better principles 
than he affects to have; that he ſhould be ſorry . 
ſuch and ſuch an opinion went out againſt him; and 
that he is certain he forgot himſelf, when he ſaid ſo 
and ſo. If any glance is made at private charac- 


ters, however Wee a Damper ſteps in with 
a i | a re- 
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a recommendation of :candour; and inveighs moſt 
pathetically againſt the ſin of evil-ſpeaking. Ile is 
never merry in company, except when any one in 
it is apparently out of ſpirits, and with ſuch an one 
he is always exceedingly Nanu. 1 40 


A Damper is 0 profeſt an enemy 0 flattery, that 
he never applies it in ever ſo ſmall a degree even 
to the moſt diffident: be never chears a young 
author for fear of marring his modeſty, never ſinks 
any truths becauſe they are diſagreeable, and if any 
one is raſhly enjoying the tranſports of public fame 
on account of any ſucceſsful. production in art pr 
ſeience, the Damper kindly tells him what ſuch and 
ſuch a critic has ſcoffingly ſaid on the occaſion, and, 
if nothing better offers, lowers his triumphs with a | 
paragraph from a news. paper, which his thoughtleſs 
friend might elſe have overlooked. He is remark- 
ably careful not to ſpoil young people by making 
allowances for ſpirits or inexperience, or by indulg- 
ing them in an opinion of their perlons or accomp- 
liſhments. He has many excellent apothegms in his 
mouth ready to recommend to thoſe,” who want 
them, ſuch as to be merry and vile; a grain of 
truth is better than an ounce of wit; à fools bolt is 
ſoon ſhot, but à wife man keeps his within the 
quiver ; he that Was only taught by Hituſelf had a 
fool to his maten and many more of the like 
ma ee 

| B 2 The 
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The following letter will ſerve to ſhew in what ſort 


of eſtimation this ſe& of Dampers was held by a 
Roman Author, who was one n e TY 


men of his time. 


« PLINY to RE $TITUTUS 5. 


lIeAxxor forbear pouring out my indignation 
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„ bly, where I was lately preſent. The company 


before you in a letter, fince I have no opportu- 


nity of doing ſo in perſon, againſt a certain beha- 


viour which gave me ſome offence in an aſſem- 


was entertained with the recital of a yery finiſhed 
perſormance; but there were two or three per- 
ſons among the audience, men of great genius in 
their own and a few of their friends eſtimation, 
who ſat like ſo many mutes, without ſo much as 
moving a lip or a hand, or once riſing from 
their ſeats, even to ſhift their poſture. But 
to what-purpoſe, in the name of good ſenſe, all 
this wondrous air of wiſdom and ſolemnity, or 
rather indeed (to give. it its true appellation) of 
this proud indolence ? Is it not downright folly, 


« or even madneſs, thus to be at the expence of a 


whole day merely to commit a piece of rudeneſs, 
and leave him an enemy, whom you viſited as a 
friend? Is a man conſcious that he poſſeſſes a ſu- 


RW degree of . than the perſon, 


* MELMOTH's Tranfluica. 
„% whom 


% whom he attends upon on ſuch an occaſion ?' So 


* much the rather ought he to guard againſt every 


% appearance of envy, as a paſſion that alwaysimplies 


. inferiority, wherever it reſides, ' But whatever a 


„ man's talent may be, whether greater, or equal, 
or leſs than his friends, {till it is his intereſt to 
give him the approbation he deſerves: if greater 

or equal, becauſe the higher his glory riſes, 

+ whom you. equal or excel, the more conſiderable 

„ yours muſt neceſſarily be; if leſs, becauſe if 


e one of more exalted abilities does not meet wich 


** applauſe, neither poſſibly can you. For my own 
10 part, I' hanour and revere all who, diſcover any 


degree of merit in the painful and laborious art of 


% oratory ; for eloquence is a high and haughty 


i dame, who ſcorns to reſide with thoſe that deſpiſe 


* her. But perhaps you are not of this opinion; 


„ yet who has a greater regard for this glorious 


„ ſcience, 'or' is a” more candid” judge of it than 
+ yourſelf? In confidence of which, I choſe to 
vent my indignation particularly to you, as not 


* doubting you would be the firſt to ſhare wich me 
in the ſame ſentiments. Farewell” 


The Romans were much in the habit of reading 


their unpubliſhed performances to ſele& parties, 


and ſometimes no doubt put the patience and polite- 
nels of their hearers to a ſevere trial : I conceive 
that this practice does not obtain to any great de- 


gree 


e 4 
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gree amongſt us at preſent ; neither is it a thing to 
be recommended to young authors, except under 
peculiar circumſtances; ſor they certainly expoſe 
themſelves and their hearers to a ſituation very de- 
licate at beſt, and which ſometimes leads to unplea- 
ſant conſequences, I am aware how much is to be 

expected from the judicious remarks of a critic, 

who will read “ with all the malice of a friend: 


yet a man ſo qualified and diſpoſed is not-eaſily 


found, and does not often fall within the circle 
of an author's friends; men, who read their works 


in circles, or to any but the moſt ſeleQ friends, 


read for no other purpoſe but for admiration and 
applauſe ; they cannot poſſibly ' expeR. criticiſm, 
and it is accordingly agreed upon by all, but the 


{ett of the Dampers, either to keep out of ſuch 


circles, or to pay their quota, when the reckoning - 


is caſt up. Few, but men of quick and lively 


parts, are forward to recite in ſuch ſocieties, and 
theſe are the very men, who are moſt pained by ne- 


glett; for I think it is a remark with as few ex- 


ceptions to it as moſt general remarks have, that 


brilliant talents are attended with extreme ſenſibility, 


and the effects of ſenſibility bear ſuch reſemblance 


J to the effects of vanity, that the undiſcerning mul- 
titude are too apt to confound them. Theſe are the 


men, who, in their progreſs through life, are moſt 
irequently. miſunderſtood, and op leſs n 
than they ought to vs | 

: Now 


Now a Damper will tell you that he is conſulting; 
ſuch a man's good, and lowering; his vanity, when 
he is ſporting wich his feelings, and will take merit 


to himſelf for the diſeipline he gives him; but hu- 


manity will reflect, that the fame, ſpirits, which are 
prone. to exult upon ſueceſs, are proportionably 
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agonized by the failure of it, and will therefore, 


mann al, ea dach res 
irs i Mb. 12. b. 

Thale which en 1 * 10 8 upom 
thoſe' refined. enjoyments, which are produced by 
the expertneſs ol the hands and the ingenuity of the, 
head, are certainly very, great; and men are there- 


fore apt to exclaim. See what eneouragement this/ 


1 


country gives to Arts and Sciences!“ If money 
were che ſtandard meaſure of encouragement; there 


could be no diſpute in the caſe; but ſo long as men 


have a feeling for cheir pride, as well as for their 
pocket, money alone will not encourage and pro- 
mote the genius of a nation; it is the grace of doing 
a favour, which conſtitutes its merit in this caſe; is, 
is from the manners of the great that the man of 
riſing talents is to draw that inſpiriting conſideration 
of himſelf, that ſtimulating pride of nature, which 
| A — n e, by 1 
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A nee will wks a b e and Shalk out'a 
man's face he has never ſeen before at a ſitting, and 


hang on his robes, or hig garter, if he has one, or 


will 
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will put a horſe in his hand, if he likes it better, or 
make a battle in the back ground, if he was ever 
within hearing of one, and when the job is finiſhed 

will be paid the price of his labour, like any other 
mechanic ; the money he may ſpend or put to uſe, 
and, if cuſtomers come in, he may raiſe his price 

upon them, and the world may call thoſe profits an 
encouragement, but the painter is ſtill a tradeſman, 
and his fitter, not a patron, but a cuſtomer : The 

Mercer, whoſe damaſk clothes the walls of the no- 

bleman's ſaloon; and the artiſt, whoſe pictures hang 

round it, are in the ſame predicament as to en- 
couragement, whilſt neither of them are . | 
into the houſe they contribute to adorn. 


As J * made this . with a referegce to 
the Dampers in high life, I am aware that there are 
many eminent encouragers of the Arts and Sciences 
amonglt the rich and liberal; nay fo general is their 
protection, that it comprehends a whole regiment of 
exotic tooth-drawers, dancers and milliners, who 
find that England is the nurſery of genius: even 
the magnifying philoſopher of Piccadily (unleſs he 
multiplies as well as magnifies) has ſhewnhis wonders 
ſo frequently and to ſuch prodigious numbers, that 
it is to be doubted, if they ſhall continue to be 
nn much en | 


There were men in ancient Greece no doubt, 
| wha 
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' who talked, though Zeno choſe to hold his wügus 

when certain ambaſſadors had invited him to ſup- 
per, that they might report his ſayings to their ſo- 
vereign; What ſhall we ſay of you to our maſ- 
« ter ?” the foreigners demanded; Say that I 
had the wiſdom to hold my tongue,” replied the 
Stoic. Though I am clearly of opinion that this 
great maſter of ſilence was an intolerable Damper, 
and made a very poor return to theſe ſame hoſpi- 
ble ambaſſadors for their good entertainment of 
him, yet I am not quite ſo ready with my anſwer | 
to a certain female correſpondent, who in conle- 
quence of ſome diſcourſe upon Dampers t'other 
day in a company, where ſhe was preſent, favoured 
me with the following ſhort, but curious, epiſtle. 


Sir, 
41 nav the misfortune to be married to an 
„ elderly gentleman, who has taken ſtrange things 


in his head of late, and is for ever ſnubbing me 


before folks, eſpecially when the Captain is in 
* company. "Twas but t'other night he broke up a 
party of hot-cockles in the back parlour, and 
% would not let the Captain take a civil ſalute, 
though 1 aſſured him it was only a forfeit at 
8 P and W WY 


« 1 don't Anas what he means by laying he will 
wha i py. oh . put 


% * 
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|  */puta ſpoke in my wheel, but I ſuſpeb it is ſome 
% zealouly matter. W UT OT > {* 


\ - 
2 


« Pray, Sir, is not my huſband what you call « 
„ F Tours, 
i enn 


7 
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Tir defite of pre is umd. but ben 10 
appetite becomes canine, it is no longer in na- 

ture: a taſte of it is pleaſant to moſt men; tempe - 
rance itſelf will take a little, but the ſtomach ſickens 
with « furſcir of it, ae v ge rig een hy 
baveh. 


- Ani this ous love e fo is 
the general ſupply of flattery ; the conſequence of 
which is, that the world's great market, in which wit 
and folly drive their bargains with each otier, ſel⸗ 

Wee ere bebe, gh ae en 
| mY this great emporium ave ae elle 
forts; ſome keep a tall of offals, ſome a ſtorehouſe 
of delicacies ; a ſqueamiſh palate muſt be forced 
by alluring provocatives, a foul feeder will nn 
any tralh"that he can get hold of. A 
10 2 
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In a recent publication of the hiſtory of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, written by Sepulveda of 
Cordova, a cotemporary and in the ſervice of that 
famous monarch, the Academy of Hiſtory at Madrid 
in their dedication to his preſent Catholic Majeſty, 
adgreſs him in the following words Mam quem tu, 
Carole Rex, ut nomine refers, ita etiam bellica laude 
jampridem æmularis.— When theſe courtly acade- 
micians have thus mounted their peaceable ſove- 
reign on the war-horſe of the victorious Charles, 
they ſerioufly proceed to tell him, that © being 
« fully equal to his predeceſſor in his martial cha- 
* racer, he is out of all diſtance ſuperior to him in 
« every other kingly quality; more wiſe, more po- 
« litic, more magnanimous, and (as the preſent 
«work can teſtify) a. greater friend to learning 
* than all that ever went before him, and, if they 
« may riſque a prediction, there will probably be 
. none io come me with Ain n 
11 his Catholic Majeſty ſhall, ever come 90 an un- 
1 derſtanding of this paragraph, and ſtrike a fair com- 
pariſon between himſelf and his illuſtrious nameſake, 
I ſhouldnot be ſurprized if the next work, his acade- 
micians ſhall be employed in, EOS * 
eee Ro 30 11 aN 
n etre . 
- When, Le . the dss af, 4 in a * 
country with that, which obtains in arbitrary ſtates, 
11 it 


u | 
* A 
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it is a conſolation to find that this mean pringiple i 
not natural to mankind,; for it certainly ahaies in 
proportion as independency advances. This will 
be very evident to any one, ho compares the flat - 
tery of Elizabeth's and James 's days with the pre- 
ſent. Ben Johnſon for inſtance was a, ſurly poet, 
yet how fulſome are his maſques? In his . News - 
qa Be ewe feria he ſays of ee ; . 1 leg 


96 ; $19 +46 y 18 * a 3 ; 9 * 5 40 Y 05 4 5 | g * 4 


3 4 4 him as you: 3 do the hook... 


15 Ol, all perſection, and but look 3 2 
„ What his proportions be: 8 
* 0 
« No meaſure that is thence conttiv d, di" 
- 32 ; 5 


„ Or any motion thence deriv'd, 


n Nene is N reap . 8 
7 * 
5 e 4351 4 1. * M* 


This wy obo en rather a clumſy ſlat- 
terer of his prince, was ingenious enough in the 
mode he took for flattering himſelf, by introdueing 
a kind of chorus, in which he takes occaſion to tell 
his hearers, That careleſs of all vulgar cenſure, 
as not depending on common appiobation} he'is . 
©* confident his play ſhall ſuper- pleaſe judicious ſpec· 
* tators, and to them he leaves it to work with the 
« -reſt ' by. example, or otherwiſe.“ It is temark- 
able chat this paſſage ſnould be found in his Magnes 
tic Lady, and that he ſhould ſpeak with ſuch ſelf. 
confidence of one of his worſt productions, as if he 
had been determined to force a bad comedy upon 
1 © heaners by the authority of his own recommen- 

wy | g dation 
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dation, This is an evident imitation of Ariſto- 
phanes, who in his comedy of The Clouds holds the 
fame language to his audience, fairly telling them 
he ſhall eſtimate their judgment according to ths 


degree of applauſe they ſhall beſtow upon his pers 


ſormance then before them: in conclufion he in- 
veighs againſt certain of his eontemporaries, Eu- 
polis, Phrynichus, and Hermippus, with whoſe co- 
medies if any of his audience is well pleaſed, that 
perſon he hopes will depart from his diſſatis ned: but 
if they condemn his rivals, and applaud him, he ſhall 
think better of their ns Oil for the future. Act . | 
Sc. 6. 


If authors don't hold the ſame high language now 
as formerly, it is a proof not that they are leſs diffi- 
dent of their own talents, but that they find it ne- 
ceflary to treat the audience with more reſpect: 
the Greek poet probably would not have riſqued ſo 
daring a challenge to the ſpectators, if he had not 
been ſecure of ſupport from a faction in the theatre, 
which Anytus and the reſt had packed, for the pur- 
poſe of bringing Socrates on the ſtage; and-ridicul- 


ing his perſon and principles before the audience: 


in- better. times the comic muſe deported herſelf 
AO ten ſabe en Ann W 


enden . ee ee | 


ns {till they can contrive in a 


modeſt 


„ 5 C 
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modeſt way to ſay civil things of themſelves, and it 
would be hard indeed to diſappoint them of ſo ſlg i 
a gratification ; for what praiſe is ſo little to be en- 

vied, as that which a man beſtows: on himſelf ? Se- 
veral of our diurnal Eſſayiſts have contrived unden 
the veil of fiction to hook in ſomething recom- 1 
mendatory of themſelves, which they mean ſhould 


paſs for truth; ſuch. is the intelligent taciturnity of 
the SpeQator, and the * n of N 
n * "I 


The 1 in one 01 his eee the abi 
tion of ſome authors to prefix engravings of their 
portraits to their title pages; his ridicule has not 
quite laughed this faſhion out of countenance, ſor 
I perceive. it is ſtill in exiſtence, and I frequently 


meet the face of an old acquaintancelooking through 


the windows of a bookſeller's ſhop. One very in- 
genious gentleman, whoſe beauty is amongſt-.the 
leaſt of his recommendations, has very prudently 


this gentleman I obſerved with great pleaſure an 
elegant author ſtanding by him, as erett as a dart, 


firmy and colleQted in the awful moment of begin- 

ning a minuet. I own I regret that the honeſt butler, 

who has regaled the age with a treatiſe on ale and 

N rr 
2 ont 
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ſtamped his age upon his print; an information, 
which I hope he will profit by amongſt one deſcrip» 
tion of readers: in the ſame ſhop window with 
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Bur of al the n ef -fice- eue I hive 
_ lately met with, that of a worthy citizen ſurprized 
me moſt, whole 'compting-houſe I entered the other 
day, and found an enormous portrait of my friend in 
a flaming drapery of blue and gold, mounted upon. 
the back of a war- horſe, which the limner has made 
to rear ſo furiouſly, that I was quite aſtoniſhed to 
ſee my friend, who is no great jockey, keep his ſeat 
ſo ſteadily : he confeffed to me that he had con- 
ſented to be drawn on horſeback to pleaſe his wife 
and daughters, who choſe the attitude; for his own 
part it made him quite giddy to look at himſelf, and 

he frequently deſired the painter not to let the 1 
"_ to, e e ae uk 32476 


Teo great avidity of praiſe will Gates 0 
an author into a ſtudied attempt at fine writing, 
where the thought will not carry the ſtile; ſuch 
periods are like the copy- book of a writing maſter, 
whole merit lies in the flouriſhes of his penmanſhip, 
and is merely mechanical; writers of this ſort are 
like thoſe taſteleſs dabblers in architecture, who turn 
the gable ends of barns and cottages into caſties and 
temples and ſpend a world of plaiſtering and pains 
| to decorate a pig-ſtye. They bring to my mind a 

u ſcene; at which I was preſent the other 
day ; ; 


1 Ta obs Rv A. 25 
wy / T found' a lady of m y acquaintance bubly 
employed in the domeſtic eden of her only 
ſon; the preceptor was in the room and was 1 
ſtanding in an attitude very much reſembling ts 68 
ere&t gentleman 1 had ſeen that morning inthe 
| $00kſeller's window: The boy kept his eyes upon | 
me, and ſeemed to govern his motions by certain - 
fignals of the feet and axms, which he repeate ted 5 
from che preceptor. In the courſe of my conver- 
fation with his mother, I chanced to drop my 
glove upon the floor, upon which be approached to 
pick it up, but in a ſtep ſo meaſured and methodi- 
cal, that I had done the office for mylelf, before he 
had performed his advances, As I was about o 
reſume the converſation, the mother interrupted me, 
by deſiring 1 would favour her ſo far as to drop my 
glove again, that Bobby might have the honour of 
_ preſenting it to me in proper form: All this while, MN 
the boy ſtood as upright as an arrow, perfetiſy mo- "AF 
tionleſs; but no ſooner had I thrown dgwnmy gaunt- | = 
let, than he began to put one foot lowly in adyance i 
before the other; upon which the preceptor of po- f „ 
litneſs cried out, One! Firſt poſition! The boy ö 
chen made another movement of his feet, uponwhich | 
the maſter repeated Two !.--Second poſition B ; 
This 'was followed by another, and. the echo again $ 
cried out---Three very well. Third poſition! !? 
Bend: your body ſlowly ! At the word of command 
ko Automaton bent its body very deliberately, its 
I - | arma 
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arms, han inge down in parallel perpendiculars to. ihe 


floor, l the fore · legs of a quadruped. be 


glove being now taken up by the right hand, was 
placed with great decorum upon the back of the 
left hand ; the trunk of the animal was ſlowly reſtor- 
ed to its ere poſition, and the glove preſented 
with all due ſolemnity. As I was in hopes the 
ceremony as now over, upon bearing che teacher 
cry bravo 1 thought it time to make my com- 


pliment of thank you, pretty Maſter! but I was 


again in a miſtake, for the mother begged me not 
to hurry her dear Bobby, but allow him time to 


make his bow, and ſtill hold the glove in my 


| hand: This was an operation of no ſlight conle.. 
quence, for in the time it took him up, A nimble, 
artiſt might have made the glove ; At laſt, how- 
ever it was over, and the boy was putting bim- 
ſelf in order of retreat, when the maſter obſery- 
ing that 1 had omitted the neceſſary bend of my 
wriſt upon receiving the glove, for want of which. 
the whole hat been imperſel, propoſed a re- 

petition of the manceuyre, in which Bobby ſhould, 
be the dropper, and himſelf the picker up of 4 
the glove, This propoſal ſtruck me with ſuch. 


horror, that taking a haſty leave of the Lady, 


in which, firſt, ſecond, and third poſition were pro- 
bably huddled all together, 1 departed, repeating to. 
myſelf in the words of Foigard, All this may! be 


very fine, but upon my ſoul it is very ridiculous,” 
Dr Te I * 
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ADY THIMBLE is one of thoſe ſemale pe- 
4 dants, who: with quick animal ſpirits, a pert 
imagination, great ſelſ - conceit and a homely: per- 
ſon, ſets herſelf up ſor a woman of talents: She, has! 
as much of che learned languages, as a boarding - 
{chool girl carries home of French upon her : firſt; 
holidays, when. Miſs aſſures you- ſhe can call for: 
Vhat ſhe wants, and, though ſne wont utter a word 
in the parlour ſrom pretended modeſiy, inſults the. 
ignorance. of the chamber-maid with an eternal ar, 
gon of bad grammar, worſe pronounced. This 
learned lady is the only child of a wealthy trader of 
the-city:of London, ho, having never advanced 


in his o education beyond the erudition of the , 


compting-houle; took care his daughter ſhould be 
iaſtrudted in every thing he did not underſtand 


n and as the girl grow exceedingly vain of 
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28 Tux OBSERVER, 
the. applauſe of he pedagogue, who- read to her, 
the merchaht grew as vain cf the ſcholarſhip of the 
child, and would liſten to the ſound of Latin or 
Greek with as much ſuperſtitious reſpet, as a 
Gentoo does to the Shanſorite language of the 
Brahmins. * 8 11 2 Wa: , 


4 
4 . 


Miſs in the mean time became an inſufferable 
 flattern in her cloaths and perſon, her handkerchiefs 
and aprons were full of iron moulds from the drip- 
pings of the inkhorn, and her ſtockings full of holes 
from her negleQ of the needle : Theſe were in fact 
badges. of affeQation rather than of 'overſight, and 
you could not pay your court to her better than by 
rallying her about them. She wore a head of falſe 
hair, not becauſe her own was thin, but becauſe a 
wig was thrown on in an inſtant; chis was ſome- 
times done with a negligence, that ſeemed: ſtudied, 
and When the learned Ventoſus vouchſaſed to viſit 
her, ſhe was ſure to wear her wig awry; as Alex - 
ander's courijers did their heads, in honour of her 
gueſt : There was indeed an unſeemly humour ſet- 
tled in her noſe, but this ſhe got by ſtudying Locke 
upon the human underſtanding after dinner; beſore 
ſhe could develope the whole doſtrine of innate 

ideas, the humour deepened many ſhades; which 
| however on the whole may be allowed: to be getting 
off pretty well ſor a ſtudent in metaphy ſies. No 
face could bear the addition of a red noſe better 
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than Lady Thimble's, hut -a. more-alarming acci- 
dent had befallen her in her aſtronomical ſtudies; 
for as ſhe was following a comet in its peritrelionn 
through the ſolutions of Sir. Iſaac Newton, her cap 
caught fire, and ſhe was forced to break OE | 
 midiſt of a propoſition, by which means ſhe dropt u 
ſtitch in the demonſtration, and never was able to 
take it up again: her ſkin being cruelly ſcorched by 
this ſyſtem. of the comets, ſhe wears a crimſon 

| ſcar upon her cheek, not indeed as an enen, 
Der A red We er en., 


* * 5 are — een ARE 
manuſcripts, but cenſorious people affect to whiſper; 
that ſhe performed one work in concert with the 
pedant her maſter, and that, though this compoſition z | 
was- brought ſecretly into ihe world, it is the on 
one of ber producing, that/bids/fair for paſterity's _ 

This ſtory 1 and the remark upon it, I had from a 
Lady, who is one of her intimate friends, but ſhe: 
aſſured me ſhe gave no eredit to it herſelf; and con- 1 
ſidered all ſuch ſcandalous YOGA the ee Y 
4: ane the age . qu perſuaſion | 
of her father, ſhe was joined in the bands of wed- 
bock to Sir Theodore Thimble : This gentleman 
bad been lately dubbed a knight for his ſervices to 
the erown in hringing up a county addreſs; his f- 
11 5 1 "7 000. 
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ther, Mr. David Thimble, had been an eminent 
taylor in the precincts of St. Clements, in which 
buſineſs he had by his induſtry and other methods 
raiſed a very reſpectable fortune in money, book- 
debts and remnants: In his latter years Mr. Thim- 
ble purchaſed/a conſiderable eftate in Eſſex with a' | 
fine old manſion upon it, the laſt remaining proper- 
ty of an ancient family. This: venerable (cat dur- 

ing the liſe of Mr. Thimble remained uncontami- 
nated by the preſence of its poſſeſſor but upon his 
death it ſell into the occupation of young Theodore, 
who diſdaining the croſs-leged art, by which his fa- 
ther had worked himſelff into opylence; ſet out upon 
a new eſtabliſhment,” and figured off as the firſt? 
gentleman of his family: He ſerved a5 ſheriff of 
the county, and acquired great reputation in that 


high oſſice by the elegant and well cut liveries, 


which he exhibited at the aſſizes; a lucky addreſy. 
from the county gave him a tide, and the recom- 
mendation of a good ſetilement procured eme 
Fan _— whom Wwe PURSES been evans, o 

Ss, off; og. nen 20 ERP R091 bit 
As I have been in long habits of friendſhip with 
the worthy citizen her father, 1 could not reſiſt the 
many preſſing invitations he gave me to pay a viſit 
to his daughter ahd'SirTheodore at their country 
ſeat; eſpecially as he prefaced it by alſuringome 1 
| ſhould ſee the chappieſt couple in England:; and 
that, * I had: frequent'y: diſſundled him from 
A2. his 
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his ſyſtem of a Schwindt br ond 

that Arabella made as good a houſe wife and undef” - 
ſtood the condutt of her family as well, as if ſhe had 3 
ſtudied nothing elſe, and this he was ſure, 71 "would ; 
confeſs, if he could F u e . 
him to het 1 876-584 8 „ 172 | 
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Os oh thi followiogirhis e ve ſet 
out together, and in a feu hours found ourſelves at 
the promiſed ſpot: As I remembered this fine old' 
manſion in the days of its primitive ſimplicity, when | 
I was uſhered to its gate through a folemn avenue 
of branching” elms, that arched over head in loft 
foliage, and formed an approach in perfect uniſon” | 
with the antient faſhion of the place, 1'muſt'own T' 
was much revolted to find that Sir Theodore had”, 
begun bis improvements with a ſpecimen of his fa- 
ther's art, by cutting an old coat into a ne faſhion +" 
My favourites avenue no longer exiſted; the venie- ; 
rable tenants of the ſoil were rooted up, and a par- 
cel of dotted clumps, compoſed of trumpety ſhrübs, 
ſubſtituted in their places; I was the more diſguſted, v 
when I perceived that by the nonſenſical zigzag- 
gery of the road, through which we meandered, 1 | 
was to keep company with theſe new faſhioned up- 
ſtarts thro” as many parallels, as would ſerve for the 
regular approaches to a citadel, At one of the ſeturn- 
ings however I caught the glimpſe of a well-dreſſed 
OP ſtanding in a very becoming: attitude, Wh 

3 con- 
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I concluded muſt be the maſter of the manſion wait. 
ing our approach; and as I perceived he had his 
bat under his arm, expeRinig us with great politeneſs 
and civility, 1 inſtantly took mine from my head, 
and called to our driver to ſtop the carriage, for that 
I perceived Sir Theodore was come out to meet 
us, My companion was at this time exceedingly 
buſy in direRing my attention to the beauties of his 
_ fon-in-law's improvements, ſo that 1 had ſtopt the 
chaiſe before he obſerved what I was looking at- 
but how was I ſurprized to find, in place of Sir 
Theodore, a leaden ſtatue on a pair of ſcates paint- 
ed in a blue and gold coat, with a red waiſtcoat, 
vwhoſe perſon upon cloſer examination I recollected 
to have been acquainted. with ſome years ago 
amongſt the elegant groupe, which a certain cele- 
brated artiſt exhibits to the amuſement of ſlage 
coaches and country waggons upon their entrance 
into town at Hyde - Park- Corner. I was happy to 
find that this ridiculous miſtake, inſtead of embar- 
raſſing my friend, occaſioned: infinite merriment, - 
and was conſidered as ſo good a joke by all the ſa - 
mily upon our arrival, that I am perſuaded it was in 
the mind of the improver when he placed him 
chere; for the jeſt was followed up by ſeveral. 
other party coloured perlonages caſt to the liſe, 
gentlemen and ladies, who were airing themſelves 
| upon pedeſtals to the no ſmall delight of my com- 
panion; and though 2 theſe vitticifins in lead 
Whit. were 
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were of the comic: caſt; one groupe of a mounte- p | 
bank in the aft of drawing an old woman's tooth 


was calculated to move the contrary paſſion; ane 


this I obſerved was the laſt in the company, ſtand- 
ing in view from the windows of the houſe, as the 
moral of the fable, We now entered a Chineſe 
pailing through a gate of the ſame faſhion, to the 
ſide of which was affixed a board, on which I ob- 


ſerved at ſome diſtance a writing in fair characters; 


this I ſuſpeRted to be ſome claſſical text, which my 
Lady had ſet up to impreſs her viſiters with a due 
reſpe& for her learning, but upon a near approach 
I found it contained a warning to all interlopers, 
that men-traps and W were eee in 
thoſe , 5 | 


In this dangerous defile we were encountered by 
a ſervant in livery, who was diſpatched in great 
haſte to ſtop our driver, and defire us to alight, as 
gravel was newly laid down, and a late ſhower had 
made it very ſoft ; my friend readily obeyed the 
arreſt, but I confeſs the denunciation of traps 
and guns was ſo formidable tomy mind, that I took 
no ſtep but with great circumſpection and forecaſt, 
for fear I was treading on a mine, or touching a 
ſpring with my foot, and was heartily glad, when I 
found myſelf- oh the Reps, though even theſe I ex- 
amined with ſome ſuſpicion "ons I truſted myſelf 
upon them. 
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whiſpered me, that we were now in my Lady's re- 
ions; all without doors was Sir Theodore's taſte, 

all Within was her: But as here a new ſcene was 


opened, I ſhall reſetve my account to another paper, 
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| O R viſi 40 Sir Theodore and Lady, Thimple 
being. unexpected, we were ſhewn into the 
common parlour ,where. this happy couple were fit- 
ting-0ver a good fire with a middle aged man of 
achletic ſiae, ho: was repoſing in an elbow, chais 
in gteat ſtate with his mull in his hand, and with an 
air ſo ſelf- important, as plainly, eee | 
che diddator of this dene k ice e 571675 Jalde! 
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1 When thofir ſalutations were over, Lady Thimm | 
ble gave her. orders to the ſeryant, in. the ſtiſe of 
Lutullus, to prepare Tie Apolio, declaring berſelf 5 
| aſbamed to receive à gentleman of talents in Any 
_ other. apartmem; I beſeeched her to let us remain 
whexe we; werezidreading a removal ſram a comforts 
able: ſire ade 40: a:c01d ſtately apartment, for the {eas 
ſon was ſevere ; I was ſo earneſt in my requeſt, that 
= Fhandove ventured. in the mol ROI may; | 
E 2 ner 
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was a ſmart reprimand, accompanied with one of 
thoſe expreſſive looks, which ladies of high preroga- 
tive in their own houſes occaſionally beſtow to hu. 
bands under proper ſubjection, and I ſaw with pity 
the poor gentleman diſpatched for his officiouſneſs 
upon a freezing errand through a great hall, to ſee 
that things were ſet in order, and make report, 
when they were ready. I could not help giving my 
friend the merchant a ſignificant look upon this oc- | 
caſion, but he prudently kept ſilence, W wich 
oe Wen che . N a march. | 
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My Lady Lorain tothe athletic je phi 
| loſopher i in the elbow chair, who condeſcended to 
relax one half of his features into a ſmile, and with 
a gracious waving of his hand, or rather fiſt, diſmiſ. 
ſed me, back again to my ſeat without uttering a ſyl- 
lable. She then informed me, that ſhe had a treat 
to give me, which ſhe flattered herſelf would be a 
feaſt entirely to my palate; I aſſured her Ladyſhip 
1 was always happieſt to take the family dinner of 
my friends, adding that in truth the ſharp air had 
ſufficiently whetted my appetite to recommend 
much humbler fare, than I was likely to find at her 
table. She ſmiled at this, and told me it was the 
food of the mind, that ſhe was about to provide for. 
me; ſhe undertook for nothing elſe ; culinary con- 
cerns were not her province; if 1 was hungry, ſhe 
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boped there would be ſomething to eat; but for her 
part ſhe lefi the care of her kitchen to thoſe, who 
| lived in it. Whilſt ſhe was ſaying this, methought 
the philoſopher gave her a look, that ſeemed to ſay 
he vas of my wayof thinking; upon which ſhe rung 
the bell, and ordered dinner to be held back for 
an hour, ſaying to the aner, 
OO 1/89 a canto in nn be 
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upon him in expeftation of an anſwer ; but none 
being given, nor any ſignal of aſſent, ſhe roſe, and, 
obſerving that it was ſurprizing io think what Sir 
Theodore could be about all this while, (for ſhe 
was ſure The Apollo muſt be ready) without more 
delay bade us follow her; come, Sir, ſays ſhe to 
me, as I paſſed the great hall with an aking heart 
and chattering teeth, you ſhall now have a treat to 
| yourown taſte ; and, meeting one of the domeſtics 
by the way,. bade him tell pes. to come ms 


The ye? 


When spaet che wal; I was imm · 
diately ſaluted by ſomething like one of thoſe un. 
genial breezes, which travellers. inform us have the 
faculty of putting an end to life and all its cares at a 
 ftroke : A fire indeed had been lighted, which poor 
Sir Theodore was ſoliciting into a blaze, working 
the W with might and main to little purpoſe; 

| | for 
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| forithe billets were ſo wet, that Apollo himſelf wid 


all his: ſun- beams would have been foiled to ſet 
tem in a flame: The honeſt gentleman had taken 


the precaution of opening all the windows; in ſpite 3 


of which no atom of ſmoke paſſod up the thimney; 
but tame curling into the room in colutmnt 5 
thick, as if a hecatomb | had: been affering tai the 
ſhrine of Delphi; indeed this:was not much co be 
wondered at, for I ſoon diſcovered that a board had 
been fixed acroſs the/flue of the chimneyy whietjeSir | 

Theodore in his attention to the bellows had ne- 
gleacd'to obſerve: I was again the unhappy cauſe 
of that poor gentleman's unmerited rebuke, ani in 
terms much ſeverer than before; it was to no pur- 
poſe he attempted to bring Suſan the houſe· maid in 
for ſome ſhare of the blame; his plea was diſallow | 
ed; and though 1 muſt own it was not the moſt 
many deſence in the world, yet, conſidering the 
unhappy culprit as eee ee 1 me- ens 
not entirely — Sb M 


* N 


When the ſinoke cleared up I diſcovered a caſt 
of the Belvidere Apollo on a pedeſtal in a/niche at 
the upper end of the room; but; if e were to 
judge by che elimateꝭ this chamber muſt have derive 
ed its name from Apollo, by the rule: uf iucus aimon 
lurendo : As ſoon as ve were ſeated i and Lade 
Thimble had in erent degree compoſed her pirits, 
ſhe-hegan"to'tell me * the treat ſhe had to give 

0 . me 

6 i 


L. 
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me was the i of part of an epit poem, written | 
by a young lady mne, 
genius; and whoſe talents for compoſition were ſo 
— agg: Wr 6% 


ſchool, which! all e ieee 
ful work. for one of ſuch an early age. There was 
no eſcape, ſor Calliope herſelf now entered the room, 
and the dinner was put back a full hour for the 
luxury of hearing a canto of a boarding : ſchool girłs 
epic poem, read by herſelf in the preſence of A- 
pollo. The Scottiſh philoſopher had prudently 
kept his poſt by the parlour fire, and I alone was 
fingled out as a viftim; Sir Theqdore and his fa- 
ther-1n-law: being conſidered only as expletives to 
fill up the audience. Calliope was enthroned / in a 
chair at the pedeſtal of Apollo, whilſt Lady n 
1 and 1 Nw bara the reader. 


* 1 11 
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< was 0 to n an eee of the fol 
150 aner lüb poem; this was undertaken and 


performed by Lady Thimble, whilſt» the young 


poeteſs was adjuſting her manuſcript: The ſubject 
was allegorical ; the title was The Triumph of Reaſon, 


who was the hero of the piece; the inferior charac · 
ters were the human paſſions perſonified: ; each pal» 
ſion occupied a canto, and the Lady had already 
diſpatehed a long liſt ; if I rightly remember we 
were to hear the fourteenth canto; in thirteen ac-- 
ny | tions 
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tions the hero reaſon had been viorious, but it was. 


exceedingly-doubtful hom be would come off in this, 


for the antagoniſt he had to deal with was no leſs a 
perſonage, than almighty Love himſelf: The metre 
was heroic, and many of the thoughts diſplayed a 
juvenile fancy and wild originality ; the ation: was 
not altogether unintereſting, nor ill-managed, and 
victory for a while was held in ſuſpence by a wound 
the hero received from an arrow ſomewhere in the 
region of the heart; for this wound he could obtain 


no cure, till an ancient phyſician, after many expe- 


riments for his relief, cut out the part affected with 
his ſcythe: Upon the whole the poem was ſuch, 
that had it not been allegorical, and had not I been 
cold and hungry, I ceuld have found much tocom- 


| mend and ſome things to admire, even though the 
poeteſ had been twice as old and not half ſo hand- 


ſome, for  Calliope was extremely pretty, and I 
could plainly diſcover that nature meant her to be 


moſt amiable and modeſt, if flattery and falſe educa- 


tion would have ſuffered her good defigns to have 


| taken place; I therefore looked upon her with 
pity, as 1 do on all ſpoilt ebildren; and when ber 


reading was concluded, did not beſtow all. that 
praiſe, which, if I had conſulted my own gratifica- 
tion more than her good, I certainly ſhould have 
beſtowed; the only occafion, on which. I think it 
a point of conſcience to practice the me 1 


* . 
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At — and being a part 
of Lady Thimble's domeſtic cxconomy, which ſhe 
had put out of her on hands, as ſhe informed us, 
and in which I ſuſpe@ the athletic philoſopher had 
ſomething to ſay, it was plentifully ſerved. So many 
good things went into the philoſopher's mbuth dur. 
ing our meal, that I was in hopes ſomething good 
would return after dinner by way of intereſt for his 
taciturnity: Sir Theodore and my ftiend the mer- 
chant plied him pretty briſkly with the bottle, but 
as a ſtately firſt-rate ſhip does not condeſcend to 
open her ports to the petty cruiſers that preſume to 
hail her, in like manner this gigantic genius kept the 
oracle within him muzzled, nor condeſcended. once 
to draw the tompion of his lips, till it happened in 
the courſe of many topics, that Lady Thimble, 
ſpeaking of the talents of Calliope; obſerved that 
miracles were not ceaſed*; How ſhould that thing 
be ſaid to ceaſe, replied the oracle, which never had. 
exiſtence } The ſpring was now touched, that put 
this vaſt machine in motion, and, taking infidelity 
in miracles for his text, be carried us, in the courſe 
of a long uninterrupted liarangue, through a ſeries 
of learned deductions, to what appeared his: grand 
deſideratum, viz. anabſoluterefutation of the miracles 
of Chriſt by proofs logical and hiſtorical. - Whilſt 
this diſcourſe was going on, I was curious to obſerve 
the different elfects it had on the company: Lady 


Thimble received it with evident marks of triumph, 
F. "2 "= 
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fo that I could plainly ſee all was goſpel with her, 

and be only goipel ſhe had faith in: Sir Theodore 
wilcly fall aſleep; the merchant was in his IE 
ing-houſs, — 


His mind was toſſing on the ocean: 
« There, where his argoſies with portly ſail, 
Like Seigniors and rich Burghers on the flood, 
« Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
« Did overpeer the petty traffickers--" _ 


But all this while the young unſettled thoughts o 
Calliope were viſibly wavering, ſometimes carried 
away by the ip/e dizit of the philoſcpher, and the 
echo of Lady Thimble's plaudits; ſometimes catch- 
ing hold of Hope, and banging to the anchor of her 
falvation, Faith ; at other times without reſiſtance 
carried down = tide of declaration, which rolled 
rapidly along in provincial dialeR, like a torrent 
from his native Highland craggs, rough and noiſy ; 
I ſaw her ſtruggles with infinite concern ; the ſavage 
ſaw them alſo, but with triumph, and, turning his 
diſcourſe upon the breach he had made in her belief, 
preſſed the advantage he had gained with deviliſn 
addreſs; in ſhort a new antagoniſt had ſtarted up, 
more formidable to Reaſon than all the fourteen, 
from whoſe attack ſhe had brought ber hero off with 
'vidtory ; and that champion, which had reſiſted the 
. arrows of all powerful Love, was likely now to fall 
a a viflim to the peſtilental breath of Infidelity, In 
| this 
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this dilemma I was doubtful how to act; I did not 
decline the combat becauſe I dreaded the ſtrength 
of this Goliah of the Philiſtines, for 1 knew the 
weapons might be confided in, which the great Cap- 

| tain of Salvation had put into my hands; but I 
diſdained to plead before a prejudiced tribunal, in 
which the miſtreſs of the manſion ſat as judge, and 
as ſleep had ſecured. one of the company out of 
harms way, and another was upon an excurſion 
from which I did not wiſh to bring him home, there 
remained only Calliope; and I determined within 
myſelf to take occaſion of difcourſing-with her a- 
part, before I left the houſe next morning. 
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HAD determined to have ſome converſation 

with Calliope after the athletic, philoſopher's 
harangue againſt the evidences of the Chriſtian re- 
gion: I was at the pains of putting my thoughts 
together in writing before I went to bed, for as the 
argument laid out of the track of Calliope's read- 
ing, I judged it beſt to give it her in ſuch a form, 
as ſhe might hereafter at any time refer to and ex- 
amine, 


I had the ſatisfaction of an hour's converſation 
with that young Lady next morning, before the fa- 
mily had afſembled for breakfaſt; I could obſerve 
that ſomething dwelt upon her mind, and demand- 
ing of her if I was not right in my conjefture, ſhe 
anſwered me at once to the point without heſitation 
---I confels to you, ſays ſhe, that the diſcourſe which 
Dr, Mac-Iufidel r held, has made me 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly unhappy ; things, which are above rea- 
ſon, I can' readily ſuppoſe are myſteries, which T 
ought to admit as matter of faith in religion; but 
things contrary to reaſon, and facts which hiſtory 
confutes how am I to believe? What am I to do in 
this caſe ? Have you any thing to oppoſe to his ur- 
gument ? If you have, I ſhould be happy to hear 
it; if you have not, I pray you let us talk no more 
upon the ſubjett.— I then gave the paper into her | 
hand, which I had prepared, and explaining to her 
the reaſons I had for not taking up the diſpute be- 
fore our company yeſterday, deſired her to give 
my paper a ſerious reading; if there was any thing 
in it, that laid ont of the courſe of her ſtudies, I 
would gladly do my beſt to expound it, and would 
| ſhew her the authorities, to which it referred: She 
received my paper with the beſt grace in the world, 
and promiled me that ſhe would n unn 
all the atention ſhe was miſtreſs of. 
In our further diſcourſe ee ee ; 
drop ſome expreſſions in commendation of her un- 
derſtanding and talents, upon which. I obſerved ſhe 
gave me a very expreſſive look, and when I would 
have ſpoken of her poem, ſhe ſhook her head, and, 
haſtily interrupting me, deſired I would ſpare: her 
on that-ſubje& ; ſhe did not wiſh to be any more 
flattered in a folly ſhe had too much cauſe to repent 
40 ſhe had burnt the odious poem I was ſpeaking 
of 
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of, and, burſting ſuddenly into a flood of unn pro- 
teſted ſhe would never be guilty of writing another 
line of poetry, while ſhe lived, 


No words of mine can paint * look th ln 
which accompanied theſe expreſſions; much leſa can 
I deſcribe the ſtroke of pity and ſurprize, which 
her emotion gave me. It was evident ſhe alluded 
to ſomething that bad occurred ſince the reading of 
the poem; 1 recollected ſhe was abſent all the lat- 
ter part of the evening, and 1 felt an irreſiſtible pro- 
penſity to enquire into the cauſe of her aitlittion, 
though the ſhortneſs of our acquaintance gave me 
no right to be inquiſitive ; ſhe ſaw my dithculty, 
for her intuition is very great; after a {hort redol- 
leQtion, which I did not attempt to interrupt, | know | 
not how it is, ſays ſhe, but ſomething tells me am 
ſpeaking to a friend. Here ſhe pauſed, as doubting 
whether ſhe ought to proceed or not, and fixed her 
eyes upon the floor in evident embarraſſment ; it. 
will readily be ſuppoſed I ſeized the opportunity to 
induce her to conſide in me, if there was any ſer- 
vice I could render towards alleviating the diſtreſs 
ſhe was evidently ſuffering—I have no right to 
trouble you, ſays ſhe, but that fatal argument I heard 
laſt night has ſo weakened the reſource, to which my 
mind in all afflictions would elſe have naturally re- 
ſorted, that I really know not how to ſupport myſelf, 


nor where to look for comfort, but by throwing my- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf upon your friendſhip for advice, as the moſt 
unhappy af all beings. \ You muſt know + have 
the honour to be the daughter of that gallant fea 
ofiicer Captain ——. Here ſhe named an officer, 
who will be ever dear to his country, everdeplored 
by it, and whoſe friendſhip is at once the joy and 
the affliction of my life. I ſtarted from my ſeat; 


the ſtroke I felt when ſhe pronounced à name ſo 
rooted in my heart, was like the ſhock of electricity: 


I clapſed her hands in mine, and preſſing them ex- 
claimed---You have a father---here I ſtopt the re- 
collection checked me from proceeding. - for it was 
faiſe.---No, no, my child, I ſaid, you have no fa- 
ther, nor had he a friend, who can replace your 
loſs ; however, pray proceed. ---Implicitly, replied 
Caliope, (for by that name I ſtill muſt beg to call 


her, though that and poetry are' both renounced 


for ever.) As you ae the friend of my father, 
you muſt knaw that he loſt my mother, when I was 


an infant; two years are now paſſed ſince he periſh- 
ed, a miſerable period it has been to me: I am nor- 
under the protection of a diſtant relation, whois an 


intimate of the Lady of this houſe, and one whoſe 
ruinous flattery jointly with Lady Thimble's, has 


conſpired to turn my wretched head, and blaſt the 
only hope of happineſs I had in life: Theſe learned 
Ladies, as they would be thought, put me upon 


ſtudies I was never fitted to, gave me this filly name 


Calliope, and never ceaſed inflaming my vanity, 


: 
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till they perſuaded me I had a talent for poetry: In 
this they were aſſiſted by Mac- Infidel, who lives in | 
great-intimacy with Lady Thimble ; the adulation 

of a learned man; (for that he ſurely is,) intoxicated 
me with ſell· opinion, and the gravity of his charac- 
ter compleated the folly and deſtruction of mine. 
What do I heat, ſaid I; interrupting her,thedeſtruc- 
tion of your character l. Have. patience, ſhe re- 
plied; when I diſcloſe the ſorrows of my heart, you 
will own that my deſtruQon is compleat. - Melan- 
choly as theſe words were, the deduttion notwith-, 
Randing that I drew from them was a relief, com- 
pared to what at firſt I apprehended.---Alas, Sir, re- 
ſumed Calliope, I have loſt the affections of the moſt 
amiable, the moſt beloved of men: He was, my 
father's darling, and from a boy was educated by 


him in the profeſſibn of the ſea ; he ſhared every 

ſervice with my father except the laſt, fatal one, in 

which your ms fate was loſt ; providence, 

_ that ordained the death of the one, has in the ſame 
period enriched the other; he is lately returned 
from the Weſt Indies, and by his duty has been con- 

fined to the port he arrived in, fo. that we have not 

met {ſince his return to England: Here is the firſt 

letter he wrote to me from Plymouth; read it I 

beſeech you, and then compare it with the fatal one 

I received laſt night. Calliope put a letter! into my 


hands and I read as follows. — * | | 
W (6 My 


an 
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% My DART NAK Ill! 
I have this inſtant brought my 3 
1 « anchor, and ſeize the, lirſt, moment, that my;duty | 
«« permits, to tell the. lajplielt of her ſex, that I have 
luckily come acrolg a prize, that makes a man of 
« me for life ;, A man did, I ſay? Les, and the 
« happieſt of men, if « my deer girl is ſtill true, and 
« will ape to ſhare the en of her faithful 
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22 cannot leave Plymouth. this fortpight, bete. ; 


4 fore” pray write to me under cover to BY friend. 
the Admiral, e Vours ever, , 


* 
* 
we 
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When I bad returned this — to. "Calliops. "hg 
reſumed her narrative in the following words The 


joy this letter gave me ſet my ſpirits in, ſuch a flow, 


that in the habit I was of writing verſes, I could 
not bring my thoughts to run in humble. proſe, but 


giving the reins to my fancy filled at leaſt {ix ſides 


with rhapſodies in verſe ; and not content with hike! 


and fooliſhly conceiving that my poem would ap- 


pear at leaſt as charming 0 Henry, as the llattery 
of my own ſex had perſuaded me it was to them, I 
incloſed a fair copy and lent it to him i in a packet by. 


the ſtage- coach; the next return of the poſt brought. 
me this fatal letter I received laſt night. i 
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„ Mapa, | | 
Though there cannot be in this woo a taſk ſo 
- painful to me, as what I am now about to'per- 
* .® form, yet 1 think it an indiſpenſible point of ho- 
%--nour to inform my late moſt lovely and beloved 
«Nancy, that if T am to ſuppoſe her the author of 
that enormous bundle of verſes I have received 
from her hand, it is the laſt favour that hand _ 
5 beſtow 1 her n, ede e 


* My education you know ; for it was formed 
under your moſt excellent father ; 1 ſerved with 
++ him from a child, and he taught me, not indeed 
the knack of making verſes, but what I hope 
has been as uſeful to my country, the duties 
of an officer. Being his daughter, I had flat- 
*.tered myſelf you would not like me the leſs 
for following his profeſſion, or for being trained 
© to it under bis inſtruction. But alas! Nancy, 
all thoſe hopes are gone, My ignorance would 
only diſgrace you, and your wit would make me 
contemptible ; fince you ate turned poeteſs, 
how can my ſociety be agreeable? If thoſe - 
"verſes you have ſent me are all of your 'own 
making, you muſt have done little elſe fince we 
parted, and if ſuch are to be your ſtudies and oc- 

„ cupations, what is to become of all the comforts 
of a huſband ? How are you to fulfil the duties 

* of a mother, or * the Concerns of a family ? 
| as No, 
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| 1 
No, no; may heaven deſend me from a learned 
vife! I am too proud to he the butt of my own 


table; too accuſtomed to command, to be eqfily - 
induced to obey; let me ever live a ſingle man, 
or let the wife ¶ chuſe be modeſt, unpretending, 

* ſimple, natural in her manners, plain in her un- 
 derſtanding ; let her be true as the, compaſz I. ſail 


66 by, and (pardon the. coarſeneſs of: the alluſion) 


66 
«6 


* 


obedient to the helm as the ſhip I ſteer; then, 


Nancy, I will ſtand by my wife, as I u ill hy my 
ſhip, to the lateſt moment I have to breath. For 


God's ſake what, have women to do with learn- 


66 
66 
66 


66 


ing ? But if they will ſtep out of their own pro- 
feſſion and write verſes, do not let them ſtep into 
ours to chuſe huſbands; we ſhall "_-_ coarſe 7 
meſlmates 10 * . 58 


« ] underſtand ſo much of your poetical epiſtle, 
as to perceive that you are in the family of 'Sir 
Theodore and Lady Thimble: Three days of ſuch 
ſociety would make me forſwear matrimony for 
ever; To the daughter of my friend I muſt for 
ever ſpeak and act as a friend; ſuffer me then to 
aſk if any man in his ſenſes will chuſe a wife from 
ſuch a ſchool? Oh grief to think! that one ſo 
natural, ſo ſincere and unaffedted as was my 
Nancy, could be the companion of ſuch an ugly 


„ petticoated pedant as Lady Thimble, ſuch a tame 
* 1 ſon of a taylor as Sir Theodore 
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As for the volume of verſes you have ſent me, 
I date ſay it is all very fine, but I really do not t 
© _ * colnprehend three lines of it; the battles you de- 
| * {cribe are what I never ſaw by ſea or land, and 
the people ho fight them ſuch as I have never. 
been accuſtomed to ſerve with ; one gentleman 1 
« perceive there is, who combats ſtoutly againſt 
{© Love; it is a good moral, and I thank you for 
* it; coſt what it may, 1 will do thy beſt to imitate 
„ your Hero. Farewel, 
1 _ be * your moſt faithful ie, 
er Cons raue 
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Wr iter ad Aan . 0 Athenas, 
Wake; FAT.) 


l ent ono 

WAS 3 furpringd, the ber day with 
4 an unexpected viſit from a country friend, who” 
once made a conſiderable figure in the faſhionable 
world, and with, an elegant taſte for the fine arts, 1s 


| poſſeſt of many valuable paintings and ſculptu: es of 6 
his own collecting in Italy : He told me, that after 


fix years abſence, from town, he had made a jqurney g 


purpaſely to regale his curioſity for a few days with © 
the ſpectacles of this great capital, and defired $: 

would, accompany him on his morning's, tour 

ſome of the eminent artiſts, and afterwards'cond * 


him to che theatre, here he had ſecured himſelf a 


ſeat for che repreſentation of Mr. Southern's tragedy | 
of the Tatal Marriage. Though I had juſt been 


ks with Acros Vaneſſa, Fargo We” 
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ſhe ſhould hold The Fegſt of Reaſon that evening at 
her houſe, where my company was'expeRted, I did 

not heſitate to accept the invitation of my country 
friend, and excuſe myſelf from that of Vanefla, 
though I muſt confeſs my curioſity was ſomewhat 
rauled by. the novelty of the entertainment, to which 
'T was bidden. Our day paſſed lo entirely to the 
ſatisfaction of my candid companion, chat, when we 
parted at night, he ſhook/me by the hand, and with 
a {mile of complacency declared, that a day ſo ſpent | 
would not diſgrace the * of Pericles. 


When I bad returned to my apartment, this al- 
lufon of my friend to the age of Pericles, with the 
recollection of what had paſſed in the day, threyy 
me into a reverie, in the courſe of which I fell aſlec p, 
whilſt my mind with more diſtinctneſs chan is uſual 
in dreaming, purſued its eee. train "We —__ 
wo the eg | 


* 1 
181 


„1 found myſelf in a duch dene which, be. 
wi on an eminence, gave me the! proſpe&'of a 
city, incloting a prodigious circuit, with groves, 
gardens and fields, ſeemingly ſet apart for martial 
_ exerciſes and' ſports j the houſes were not cluſtered 
Into ftreets aud allies like our great trading towns, 
but were placed apart and ſeparated\without any re- 
gular order, as if each man had therein conſulted 
"= own particular taſte and enjoyments. I thought 


1 never 


* 
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I never ſaw fo delightful a place, nor a [people who 
lived ſo much at their cafe ; I felt a freſhneſt and 
falubrity in the climate, that ſeemed" to clear the - 
brain, and give a ſpring to the ſpirits and whole ani- 
mal frame: The ſun was bright and glowing, but 
the lightneſs of the atmoſphere and a refreſhing 
eg qualified the heat in the moſt delicious man- 
As I looked about me with wonder and de- 
thai I obſerved a great many edifices of the pureſt 
architecture, that ſeemed calculated for public pur- 
poſes; and wherever my eye went, it was encoun- 
tered by a variety of ſtatues in braſs or marble; im- 
. mediately at the foot of the ſteps, leading to the 
portico, in which I ſtood, I obſerved a figure in 
braſs of exquiſite workmanſhip, which by its attri- 
bates I believed deſigned to repreſent the heathen 
deity Mercurius, In the centre of the city there 
was an edifice inctoſed within walls, which 1 took 
to be the citadel ; a rapid fiream of clear water 
meandered about the place, and was trained through 
groves and gardens in the moſt pictureſque and 
pleaſing manner, while the proſpet at cltance Was 
bounded by the ſea. 


As 1 ſtood wrapt in e of this new. 
and brilliant ſcenery, methought I was accoſted by 
A middle-aged man in a looſe garment of tine pur- 


| ple, who wore his hair after the manner of our ; 


| Ladies, braided and coiled round upon the crown = 
b 
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of his head, with, great care and delicaey to a conſi- 
| derable, heighth ; and, ( which 1 thought remarkable) 
he. had, Haſtened the braids in. kveral places with, 
golden r. which. were ſeveral figures of ſmall 
graſhoppers,. of. the ſame; metal; behind him walk-, 
ed a ſervant- youth, or ſlaye, carrying a light wicker, 
| chair for his maſter to repoſe in, a cuſtom that ſeem- 
_ ed; to me to argue great effeminacy ; and looking 
about me I found it was pretty uniyerſal, many of; 
the, bettermoſt ſort. of citizens being ſitting in the 
ſtreets, converling.. at their eaſe, though. there was 
certainly nothing. in * e that made ſuch an 
| ak bs neceſlary. V 


4 « 5 ; ? , 15 * a | 
f; * <4 


15 „A. I Was, eyeing as hos gs a ſurprize, 
chat 1 muſt own bad ſome ſmall tincture of con- 
tempt in it, be turned, himſelf to me and.i in the moſt f 
complaiſant manner imaginablc accoſted me in my, 
on language, telling me, he perceiyed, I was A 
ſtranger in Athens, and if I was curious to ſee what 
was remarkable in the place, he was ready to dedi- 
cate the day to my ſervice, | To this courteous ad- 
dreſs I returned the beſt anſwer I was able, adding 
that every thing was new to me and many things ap- 
peared admirable. You will ſay ſo, replied he, 
beſore the day is pal, and yet'I cannot ſhew you. 
in the ſpace of a day the hundredth part of what 
this city” contains worth, a ſtranger s obſervation : 
Q a certain Arts and Sciences are now carried to. 
their 
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their utmoſt pitch, and no future age I think will 
ſucceed, in which the glory of the Athenian com- 


monwealth, and the genius of its citizens ſhall be 
found ſuperior to their Neben luſtre e. 


The portico, in n which you Rand, ge the 
Athenian, is what we call Pæcile, or the paikiett Por- 
tico ; the brazen ſtatue at the foot of the ſteps was 
raiſed by the nine Archons in honour of Mercurius 
Agorgus, or the Forenſal: and dedicated hy them 
to the tribes ; That by its ſide is the ſtatue of So- 
lon, the other at ſome diſtance is the lawgiver 
Lycurgus. The gate before you, on which you ſee 
thoſe warlike trophies, was ſo adorned in memory 
of the defeat of Pliftarchus, who was brother of the 
famous Caſſander, and commanded his cavalry and 
auxiliary troops in the action recorded. Theſe 
paintings behind you, vith which the portico 
is furniſhed and from which it has its name, | 
are all upon public ſubjetis in commemoration of = 
wiſe or valiant citizens: The piQtures on your right | 
hand are by the celebrated Polygnotus, theſeon your! 
left by Micon, equal to his rival in art, but not in 
munificence; for Polygnotus would accept no other 
reward fot his works, than the fame inſeparable from 
ſuch eminent performances: Micon on the contrary 
was paid by the ſtate, There are ſeveral others by 
the hands of our great maſters, particularly that in- 


comparable piece, which repreſents the field of Ma- 
H ration, | 
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rathon, a compoſition by the great Panænus, brother 
of the ſtatuary Phidias ; but this, as well as the 
others, will demand a more particular deſcription. 


„ Examine this compoſition on your right; it is 
the work of Polygnotus ; you ſee two armies drawn 
up front to front and on the point of engaging ; 
theſe are the Athenians, the adverſe troops are the 
Lacedemonians; the ſcene is CEnoe ; ſuch is the 
contrivance of the artiſt, that you are ſure victory 
is to declare for the Athenians, _ the battle is 
not yet commenced. 


In the oppoſite piece you ſee the battle of The- 
ſeus with the Amazons ; a capital compoſition by 
Micon ; tbeſe warlike ladies are fighting on horſe- 
back; with what wonderful art has the maſter ex- 
preſſed the charaQter of athletic beauty without de- 
viating into vulgarity and grofineſs ! If you recol- 
left the Lyſiſtrata of Ariſtophanes you will meet an 
- elogium on this picture; it is thus the ſiſter arts en- 
courage and ſupport each other. 


Now turn to Polygnotus's ſide and look at that 
magnificent piece of art: The painter has choſen 
for the ſubject of his compolition the council of 
the Grecian chiefs upon the violence done to Caſ- 
ſandra by Ajax after the capture of Troy; you ſee 

the brutal charafter of the man ſtrongly expreſſed 
| | in 
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in the hero of the piece ; amongſt that groupe of 
Trojan captives Caſſandra is conſpicuous ; that 
figure, which repreſents Laodice, is worth your no- 
tice, as being a portrait of Elpinice a celebrated 
courtelan : Scrupulous people have taken offence - 
at it, but great painters will indulge themſelves in 
theſe liberties, and are fond of painting after beau- 
tiful nature: of which I could 1 you innumera- 
ble n 7 1155 


« Now let us in the laſt place regale our eyes with 
this jneſtimable battle of Marathon by Panænus: 
What think you of it ? Was it not a reward worthy 
of the heroes, who preſerved their country on that 
glorious day? Which party is moſt honoured by 
the work, the maſter who wrought it, or the valiant 
perſonages, who are recorded by it? It is a queſtion 
difficult to decide. You will obſerve three different 
groupes in this ſuperb compoſition, deſcribing three 
different periods of the action; Here you ſee the 
Athenians and their allies the Platæans juſt com · 
mencing the aftion.---Thefe, further removed in 
perſpeRtive, the barbarians are defeated ; the flaugh- 
ter is raging, and the Medes are plunging deſperate» 
ly into the marſhy lake to avoid their purſuers ; ex- 
amine the back ground, and you ſee the Phoenician 
gallies ; the barbarians are making a bold attack, 
and the ſea is covered with wrecks : All mouths are 
open in n of this picture, and it was but the 

H 3 4 other 
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other day, that the great orator Demoſthenes refer- 
red to it in a ſolemn a harangue upon Neæra, as 
did Eſchines in his pleading againft Cteſiphon. All 
our Captains are taken from the life; that General 
Who is encouraging his troops is Miltiades; he isthe 
hero of the piece, and I can aſſure you the reſem- 
blance is in all points exact: This is the portrait of 
Callimachus the Polemarck: There you ſee the 
hero Echetlus, and this is the brave Epizelus ; that 
' Athenian, who is valiantly fighting, is Cynægirus 
himſelf, who loſt both his hands in the action; 
there goes an extraordinary ſtory with that dog, 
which is by his fide, and has ſeized the dying bar- 
barian by the throat; the faithful creature would 
not foriake his maſter ; he was killed in the action, 
and is now deſervedly immortalized in company 
with the illuſtrious heroes, who are the ſubjeR of the 
piece. Thoſe ſplendid warriors in the army of the 
Medes, who are ſtanding in their chariots, and cal. 
ling to their troops, are the generals Datis and Arta- 
phanes. They are drawn in a proud and ſwelling 
ſtile, and ſeem of a larger ſize and proportion than 
our Athenian champions; and the fact is, that this 
groupe was inſerted by another maſter ; they are by 
the hand of Micon, and perhaps do not exattly har- 
monize with the reſt; the filly Athenians were. 
piqued at their appearance, and in a fit of jealouſy 
puniſhed Micon by a fine for having painted them 
too flatteringly ; the painter ſuffered in his pocket, 
8 WY 7, 0 


mary on the part of Micon to conteſt the honour 


of Ui painting with Panænus, who injuſtice muſt be 


cor ide ted as principal author of the work; and in 
courſe of time it may happen, that Soltedtly will be 
puzzied which maſlter to aſcride1 it to. 


10 Tien are many more 8 well deſerving 


your attenjve notice, particularly that by Pamphi. 
jus which repreſents Alemena with the Heraclidæ 


eng aid of the Athenians againſt Euryſtheus ; and 


tino inſpired old figure by Polygnotus with a lyre in 
his hand, which is the portrait of no leſs a, perſon 
thanthe great Sophocles;---but come, let us be gone, 
for we have much beſides to ſee; and I perceive 
Zeno coming this way with his ſcholars to hold his 
lectures in this portico; and I for one muſt confeſs 
I am no friend to che ten or as we call chem the 

ann ; BER. 
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but the people in my opinion were diſgraced by che 
ſ:ntence ; This circumſtance has given occaſion for 


2 
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Ad vetuſtiſſimam et ſapientiſſimam el diis cariſſimam et commu- 
nem amaſiam, hominumgue ac Deorum terram, Athenas 
miltebaris. 

(Lizan1vs IN ORATIONE.) 


,0 OR the painted portico, in which my laſt 
was dated, my Athenian conduftor took me 
to the Ptolemaic Gymnaſium, in which I obſerved 
ſeveral ſtatues of Mercury in marble, and others of 
braſs, which he explained to me to be of Ptolemy the 
founder, Juba and Chryſippus the philoſopher, 
There was one of Beroſus the aſtrologer with a 
tongue of pure gold, in commemoration of his di- 
vine predictions : On one hand of me ſtood the 
doric temple of Theſeus, enriched with ſome ineſti- 
mable paintings of Micon, particularly one upon 
the ſubjeR of the fight of the Lapithæ and Centaurs : 
On the other * was the antient temple of the 
| Dioſcuri, 


tures by Polygnotus ; it is here, ſays my conduftor, 
we adminiſter to the Athenian youth that ſolemn 
oath, which binds them not to deſert their ranks in 
ation, but to periſh, when neceſlity ſo requires, in 
defence of their country ; the form is rather long, 
ſays he, but this is the ſubſtance of the oath. The 
Prytaneum, or Court Houſe, was now in view, 
where the magiſtracy of the city aſſemble for the 
diſpatch of public bufineſs : Here I ſaw the venera- 


ble laws of Solon in a cheſt of ſtone, the ſtatues of 


Pax and Veſta, and (which were more intereſting 
to me) the figures of Miltiades and Themiſtocles of 
exquiſite workmanſhip in pure marble ; in this 
place all thoſe citizens, and the poſterity of thoſe, 


who have deſerved well of the ſtate, receive their 


public doles or allowance of bread in cakes com- 


poſed of meal” oil and water; here alſo I ſaw the 


perpetual fire upon the altar of Veſta, and the cele- 
brated image of the Bona Fortuna of the Athenians. 


In the adjoining temple of Lucina I was ſhewn the 


famous ſtatues of that deity cloathed in drapery to 
the feet : My guide now carried me to the great 


temple of Olympian Jupiter, founded by the ty- 


rant Piſiſtratus, and perfected by his ſons and ſuc» 
ceſlors; I obſerved to my conductor, that 1 had 
ſeen no temple in Athens, except this, with interior 


columns ; he informed me. that the great ſpan of 


the roof made it neceſſary in this inſtance, but that 
| | e it 
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Dioſcuri, in which I was ſhewn many capital pic- 
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it was contrary to their rule of architecture and 
obtained in no other: He further told me that 
the city had expended ten thouſand talents in 


this edifice ; The image of the Cod way cut in 


ivory and gold; to every colunn was aflixed a 
brazen ſtatue, repreſeming ihe colonial cities of 


the Athenian empire. The diſplay of ſtatu ry ex- 


ceeded all deſcription or belief, nor was the pare 
ter's art wanting in its ſhare of the decoratio 1; for 
wherever pictures could be diſpoſed, and particu. 
larly about the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of Jupiter, the 
moſt capital paintings were to be ſeen. 


„My ſight was now fo dazzled with the diſplay of 
brilliant images, and my mind ſo overpowered with 
the miracles of art, which had paſſed in review, that 
I beſeeched my guide to carry me either to ſome of 
thoſe groves, which were in my eye, where I could 


meditate on what I had ſeen, or to ſpettacles of any 


other ſort according to his choice and diſcretion ; 
for otherwiſe I ſhould apprehend, from the variety 
of objects, I ſhould retain the memory of none. He 
told me in reply, that this was his intention, obſerv- 
ing that the proportion I had ſeen was very ſmall 
indeed to what the city contained; there was how- | 
ever one more ſtatue, which he could not diſpenſe 
with himſelf from ſhewing me, being a model of 
beauty and perfection; and having ſo ſaid methought 


he took me into a neighbouring garden, and in a 
| See grove 
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grove of cypreſs and myrtle preſented to my view 
the moſt exquiſite piece of ſculpture I had ever be- 
-held.---This ſays he, is the Venus called Celeſtial, 55 
the workmanſhip of che immortal Alcamen,---After 
I had contemplated; this divine original with aſto- 
niſhment and rapture, I was ſatisfied within myſelf, 
that we are miſtaken in ſuppoſing it has deſcended 
to us, and I. now acknowledge that Mengs was right 
in his conjeQure, that our celeſtial Venus is a copy 
far inferior to its inimitable prototype. Having exa- 
mined this ſtatue for ſometime, I turned to my con- 
duttor and ſaid: Let us gratify our ſenſes in ſome 
other way ; 1 have ſeen enough of art. 


«It is impoſſible 3 it, replies he, in this city, 
and ſo ſaying led me into the Lyceum; this Gym- 
naſium, ſays he, has been lately inſtituted by Peri- 
cles, and theſe plantations of plane trees are of his 
making; ſo are theſe aquedudts ; the Lyceum was 
originally dedicated to Paſtoral Apollo, and owes 

its foundation and beauty i in the firſt inſtance to,the 
elegant Piſiſtratus, who from the ſurpriſing reſem- 
blance,of their perſons we now call the elder Pericles, 
The place is delightful, and before you leave it take 
notice of this ſtatue of Apollo; the artiſt has de- 
ſcribed him in the attitude of reſting afier his daily 
courſe; you ſee he leans againſt a column; his | 


right arm bent over his head, and in his left he holds 
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his bow; it is a firſt- rate piece of ſculpture. Leay- 
ing the Lyceum my conduRtor took me by the way 


ol the Tripods; here he ſhewed me the inimitable 


latyr in braſs, the boaſted maſter-piece of Praxiteles, 
and the Cupid and Bacchus of Thymilus ; we were 
now cloſe by the theatre, in the portico of which I 
was ſhewn the ſtatye of Eſchylus, and two pedeſtals 
for the ſtatues of Sophocles and Euripides, then under 
the artiſts hands, although both thoſe poets were 
now living: The doors of the theatre were not yet 
opened, and the temple of Venus being near at 
hand, methought we entered, and I beheld the beau- 
tiful cupid crowned with roſes, painted by Zeuxis; 
from hence I could ſee the works, that Pericles had 


been carrying on upon the citadel, but this we did 
not enter, neither did we viſit the academy of Plato, 


for that Philoſopher lived in a little cottage without 


the walls, where he cultivated a ſmall garden, and 


hither his ſcholars daily reſorted to him in great 


numbers, 


« Methought I was now carried into the theatre 
amidſt a prodigious crowd of people ; the comedy 
of the night was entitled The Clouds, and the famous 
Ariſtophanes was announced to be the author of it. 
It was expetted that Socrates would be perſonally 
attacked, and a great party of that philoſophers 


enemies were aſſembled to ſupport the poet. I was 


much ſurprized, when my companion pointed out 
to 
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to me that great philoſopher in perſon, who had ac- 
tually taken his ſeat in the theatre, and was fitting be- 
tween Alcibiades and Antipho the ſon of Pericles , 
by the ſide of Alcibiades fate Euripides, and at Anti- 
phos's left hand fate Thucydides; I never beheld. 
two more venerable old men, than the poet and bil- 
ſtorian, nor ſuch comely perſons as Alcibiades and 
Antipho: Socrates was exceedingly. like the buſts we 
have of him, his bead was bald, his beard buſhy and 
his ſtature low; there was ſomething very deterring 
in his countenance ; his perſon was mean and his 
habit ſqualid; his veſt was of looſe drapery, thrown, 
over his left {noulder after the faſhion of a Spaniſh. 
Capa, and ſeemed to be of coarſe cloth, made of 
black wool undyed ; he had a ſhort ſtaff in his hand 
of knotted wood with a round head, which he was 
continually. rubbing in the palm of his hand, as he 
talked with Alcibiades, to whom he principally ad- 
| dreſſed his diſcourſe: Thucydides had lately return- 
ed from exile upon a general amneſty, and I oblerv- 
ed a melancholy in his countenance mixed with 
indignation; Euripides ſeemed employed in exa- 
mining the countenances of the ſpectators, whilſt 
Antipho with great modeſty paid a moſt reſpetiful 
attention to the venerable philiſopher on his right 
hand. My conduQor whiſpered in my ear, that 
this attack was fet on foot by Anytus, Ly co and 
Melitus ; and that he did not doubt but Plato him- 

4 I 2 elf 
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ſelf was in the ſeeret . for certainly, ſays he, he 
bears no good will to Socrates, and is moſt intimate 
with Ariſtophanes. In ſhort I predi& chat our 
philoſopher, if this night's comedy ſucceeds, is un- 


done; and in truth his ſchool is much out of credit; 


for ſome of the worſt charaQers of the age have 
come out of his hands of late, 


When the players firſt came on the ſtage there 
was fo great a murmur in the theatre, that I'could 


ſcarce hear them; after a ſhort time however the 


filence became pretty general, and the plot of the 


play, ſuch as it was, began to open; I perceived 


that the poet had deviſed the'charaQter of an old 
clowniſh father, who, being plunged in debt by the 


extravagancies of a flanting wife and a ſpendthrife 


ſon, who waſted his fortune upon race-horſes, was 


for ever puzzling his brains to ſtrike upon ſome ex- 
pedient for cheating his creditors. With this view 


he goes to the houſe of Socrates to take counſel of 
that philoſopher, who gives him a great many ridi- 


culous inſtructions, ſeemingly not at all to the pur- 


poſe, and amongſt other extravagancies aſſures him 


that Jupiter has no concern in the government of 


the world, but that all the functions of providence 
are performed by The Clouds, which upon his invo-— 
cation appe?r and perform the part of a chorus 


throughout the play : The philoſopher is continual- 


4 | ly 
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ly foiled by the ruſtic vit of the old, father, ha, 

after being put in Socrates s truckle bed and miſer-. 
ably ſtung with vermin, has a meeting with his ore= 
ditors, and endeavours to parry their demands with 
a parcel of pedantic quibbles, which he has lnarnt 
of the philoſopher, and which give occaſion to ſcenes 
of adinirable comic humour: My conductor in- 
formed me this incident was pointed at Æſchines, a. 

ſavourite daſciple of Socrates, z à man, eue he, 
plunged in debts and a molt natarious defrauder of 
his creditors. In che end the father brings. his ſan 

to be inſtructed by Socrates; the ſon, after a ſhart 
lecture, comes forth a perfeR atheiſt, and gives his 
father a ſevere cudgelling an the flage, which itxe- 


verend att he undertakes to deſend upon the pri- 


ciples of the ne philoſophy, he had been learning. 
This was the ſubſtance of the. play, in the courſe af 
which there were many groſs alluſions to the unns- 
tural vice, of which Socrates was accuſed, and many 
perſonal ſtrokes againſt Cliſthenes, Pericles, Euri- 
pides and others, which told ſtrongly, __ were 
much rg Fires 1 i PEN 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, chat all this paſſed 
without ſome occaſional diſguſt on the part of the 
ſpeRators, but it was evident there was a party in the 
theatre, which carried it through, notwithſtanding 
| the preſence of Socrates and the reſpeftable junto 

that attended him: For my part I ſcarce over took 

| | my 
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my eyes from him during the repreſentation, and 1 
obſerved two or three little actions, which ſeemed to 
give me ſome inſight into the temper of bis mind 
during the ſevereſt libel, that was ever exhibited 
againſt n man s perſon und ce e 


- 66 Before Socriths appears "2 denn on the ſtage, 


> the 'old man raps violently at his door, and is re- 


proved by one of his diſciples, who comes out and 
complains of the diſturbance ; upon his being queſ- 
tioned what the philoſopher may he then employed 
upon, he anſwers that he is engaged in meaſuring the 
leap of a flea, to decide how many of its own lengths 
it ſprings at one hop ; the diſciple alſo informs him 
with great ſolemnity, that Socrates has diſcovered 
that the hum of a gnat is not made by the mouth 
of the animal, but from behind: This raiſed a laugh 
at the expence of the naturaliſts and minute philoſo- 
phers, and I obſerved that Socrates himſelf ſmiled 
at t the conceit. AG eee. 


" When the ſchool was 5 5 Seth ſtage and 
all his ſcholars were diſcovered with their heads 
upon the floor and their poſteriors mounted in the 
air, and turned towards the audience, though the 
poet pretends to account for it, as if they were 
ſearching for natural curioſities on the ſurface of 
the ground, the aftion was evidently intended to 
convey the gtoſſeſt alluſion, and was ſo received by 

| the 
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the zudience: When this ſcene was produced I re. 
marked, that. Socrates ſhook his head, and turned 
his eyes off the ſtage; whilſt, Euripides with ſome 
indignation threw the ſleeve of his mantle over his 
face; this was obſerved by the ſpeQators, and pro- 
duced a conſiderable tumult, in-whicb* he theatre, 
| ſeemed pretiy fairly divided, ſo that the aRtorsſRood 

upright, and quitted the reers they were diſcaver- 
ed in. 7: 1 axe | 
When Socrates was firſt produced ſtanding on 
a baſket mounted into the clouds, the perſon of the 
a aQtor and the maſk he wore, as well as the garment 
he was dreſſed in, was the moſt direct counterpart 
of the philoſopher himſelf, that could be deviſed. 
But when the actor, ſpeaking in his character, in di- 
rect terms pi oceeded to deny the divinity of Jupl- 
ter, Socrates laid his hand upon his heart, and caſt 
his —_ up with aſtoniſhment ; in the ſame moment 
Alcibiades ſtarted from his ſeat, and in a loud voice 
cried out, © Athenians! is this fitting?“ Upon this 
a great tumult aroſe and very many of the ſpettatots 
called upon Socrates to ſpeak for himſelf, and an- 
ſwer to the charge; when the play could not proceed 
for the noiſe and clamour of the people, all de- 
manding Socrates to ſpeak for himſelf, the philo.. 
ſopher unwillingly ſtept forward, and faid, © You 
require of me, O Athenians, to anſwer to the 
charge; there is no charge; neither is this a 
*« place 
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place to diſcourſe in about the gods: Let the 
'« .gRtor proceed] Silence immediately took place, 


and Sotrates's invocation to The Clouds ſoon enſued; 
the paſſage was ſo beautiful, the machinery of 


«the clouds ſo finely introduced, and the chorus 
olf voices in the air fo exquiſitely conceived, that the 


Whole theatre was in raptures, and the poet from 
that moment had entire poſſeſſi on of their minds, fo 
that the piece was carried triumphantly to its period. 
In the heat of the applauſe my Athenian friend 
whiſpered me in the ear and ſaid, depend upon it, 
Soerates will hear of this in another place; he is a 
[loft man; and remember I tell you again Plato will 
not be ſorry ſor it.“ At theſe 8 I * 1 | 

kad from my dream. ? 
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Jay any of my learned readers, ſcilled inthe orien- 
tal languages, ſhall chuſe to turn over the thirty 
and three volumes of Abulfagi, the Arabian hiſto- 
rian, they may find the following ſtory ; Near one. 
hundred leaves of th: Papyrus have been expended 
in the relation, but I have been at the 6 oma of com- 
nn als into one Peper. 

In Ge beben of the 11th century Abderama, | 
the laſt deſcendant of the 'Samanian family, who 
reigned over the territory of Bucharia, was beſieged | 
in his capital of Bochara by Mamood the Great, 
who afterwards reduced all India to his command. 
This mighty conqueror, who may be ſtiled the 
Alexander of the Arabian hiſtorians, made twelve 
irruptions into India, and in each expedition ſwept 
away as much wealth, and made as great a devaſta- 
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tion of the human ſpecies, as Nadir Shah in his, 
Mamood was the ſon of the uſurper Subuctagi, who 
expelled the father of Abderama from Samarcand, 


and reduced his empire to the poſſeſſion cf Hochara 
1 70 and its dependencies. 


Such was the formidable general who ſat down 
with his forces before Bochara, and ſuch the heredi- 
tary emnity cf theſe inveterate opponents; Abde- 
rama therefore had no reſource but to defend his ci- 
tadel to the laſt extremity ; Diſabled by his age 


from active ſervice, he put the gar:iſon under com- 


mand of a valiant Captain named Abdullah: This 


- young prince was of the houſe of Katiba, the gene- 


ral of the Caliph Oſman, who conquered Great By- 
charia for that victorious Mabommedan : Abdullah 
was the moſt accompliſhed perſonage of his time, 

of admirable qualities and matchleſs intrepidity; In 
vain he challenged Mamood to decide the fate of 


Bochara by ſingle combat; he was alſo beloved 


by Zarima, daughter of Abderama and ſole heireſs 
of his crown ; the beauty of this princeſs was cele- 
brated through all the Eaſt ; more rhapſodies. have 
been compoſed and chaunted inthe praiſes of Zari- 


ma than even Helen gave a ſubject to: Our lan- 


guage cannot reach the deſcriptions of theſe florid 
writers; the whole creation has been culled for ob- 
jets to ſet in ſome compariſon with Zarima; but 
as the fire of their vie; would ſeem like 
phrenſy 
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phrenly to ours, I ſhall not riſque Aa fall ay kale. 
ing then in their ew f N N tab 2 


In a furious ſally Anderes the au of th thi be- 
ſiegers, Abdullah at the head of the Bocharians had 
ſingled out the perſon of Mamood; and puſhed his 
horſe up to the. breaſt of that, on which Mamood 
was fighting ; the ſhock was furious on both ſides; 
Abdullah received the point of his opponent's lance 
in his ſide and Mamood was ſtruck from bis ſaddle 
to the ground by the battle- axe of Abdullah; the 
combatants ruſhed in to cover their fallen general, 
and vidtory was ſnatched out of the graſp of the 
brave Bocharian, who fell back wounded amongſt 
his companions; and retreated undiſturbed into the | 
town. _ a AED of the foo. 


Whether Mayen was neee by 1 obſti. 
nacy of the Bocharians, or, as ſome hiſtorians inſi- 
nuate; was daunted by this attack, which he had ſo 
narrowly eſcaped from, ſo it was that he let the com- 
mind of the ſiege devolve upon his General Kambi, 
and at the head of a ſcouring party made incurſions 
into the country to lay it waſte wich fire and ſword, 
and break up the ſupplies of Bochara. ET: 


Kamhi had ſeen the beautiful Zarima ; he had __ 
been in Abderama's court before Mamood's inva- 
lion, and to ſce the Princeſs was to be enamoured. 

K 2 No 
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No, ſacrifice could be too great for Kamhi to ob- 
tain a prize ſo much above all computation in the 
heated fancy of a lover: He ſecretly imparted to 
Abderama the conditions, on which he would be- 
tray his truſt, and expoſe the army he command- 
ed to inevitable deſtruction. 


If theſe conditions ſtaggered the aged monarch 
on the {core of honour, ſo did they on the fide of 
intereſt, To fave his crown and city was a tempt- 
ing offer, and the divided heart of Abderama 
was not more agitated as a monarch for the impend- 
ing danger of his throne, than it was agonized as a 
man for the daily ſufferings of his faithful people. 
He ſubmitted to receive Kamhi into the town, and 
to treat with him in perſon on the ſubjedt of his pro- 
' poſal: Abdullah, from whom this was to be conceal. 
ed, was now recovering {rom his wound, but inca- 
pable of ſervice for a ume ; it was propoſed by 
Kamhi to exchange hoſtage againſt hoſtage, and 
Abdullah was inſtruQted to meet him in the depth of 
night with, one companion on each ſide; each ge- 
neral was to exchange armour on the ſpot, and ſo 
to pals their reſpeftive centinels; and mutual ſe- 
crecy was pledged between the parties. 


There was no difficulty in perſuading the gene- 
rous Abdullah to this enterprize ; Abderama giving 
him to underitand, that the meeting was to adjuſt - 

| the 
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the payment of a ſum of money, which -Kamhi was 
to receive for betraying the army he commanded 
before Bochara; the tranſadtion was to be kept a 
profound ſecret even from Zarima ; the unſuſpec- 
ting Abdullan repaired to his rendezvous at the ap- 
pointed hour without taking leave of the Princeſs, 
and Kamhi with his affociate paſſed the city guard 
unqueſtioned in the habit of his rival. He haſted 
without a moment's loſs to the palace of the old 
king, and expounding to him the plan he had deviſ- 
ed for ſecuring the performance of his part of the 
coniratt, nothing now remained for Abderama, but 
to engage his daughter to make a ſacrifice,” which 
levere and difficult as it was, he thought he might 
depend upon her piety and public ſpirit for com- 
plying with. In this hope he immediately repair- 
ed to her chamber, where he found her repoſing on 
her couch ; he threw himſelf at her feet in an agony 
of tears, and in the moſt ſupplicating poſture ad- 
jured her to ariſe and ſave her father, country and 
herſelf from impending deſtruttion : Rouſed from 
her ſleep, the beauteous Zarima immediately de- 
manded the reaſon of that ſolemn adjuration, and 
what it was that ſhe could do to gain thole glorious 
ends. Emulate the magnanimity of Abdullah re- 
plied the father, reſign Abdullah, as that heroic 
youth, to ſave this ſinking city from extinction, has 
now reſigned his Zarima : Aſtoniſhment had now 
deprived her of the power of utterance, and Ab- 


_ deraina 
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derama proceeded without interruption to expoſe 
to her the whole purport of kis treaty with Kamhi, 
and the conditions, on which alone Bochara might 
be ſaved, and Mamood's army betrayed into his 
hands; Ile proteſted to her that Abdullah had 
been a party to this treaty, that he had left the city 
ſor ever, and to convinte her of it, he was ready to 
produce Kamhi in the very habit, Which her lover 
had exchanged with him for the purpole of bringing - 
him to an interview with her, and concluding the 


Not to dwell any longer on Abderama's argu- 
ments, (in which was I to follow my Arabian author 
I ſhould ſwell this recital to an unreaſonable length) 
it will ſuffice to ſay that the father prevailed.” In 
the original it appears, as if ſome ſhare in the ſuc: 
ceſi was owing to female pique, but as the Arabian 
authors are very ſubtle and refined in finding motives 
and in ſerutinizing the human paſſions, I ſhould 
hope this ſuggeſtion may be imputed to the Mien 
rather n to the e, | 


As I chuſe to over many pages of my origi- 
nal in this place, the reader will now ſuppoſe that 
the traiterous Kamhi is in poſſeſſion of his beauti- 
ful, but reluctant, victim; and that Abderama has 
already mad? a ſacrifice more painful than that of 
Euryſtheus, or Agamemnon, when they immolated 

their 
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their daughters. With the firſt darm of the morn- 
ing Kamhi repaired to the army, and began to ſet 
on foot the projet he had concerted with Abdera- 
ma; when he had given out his orders for divid- 
ing and diſpoſing the troops in ſuch 2 manner, as 
was beſt ade pied to bis deſign, he gave the ſignal 
agreed upon with the king for the ſally: The whole 
garriſon was put in motion on this occaſion; and 
Abderama determined once more to ſhew himſelf 
to his army, and command in perſon, Every thing 
had been ſo prepared on the part of Kamhi, that the 
impreſſion, which the Bocharians made upon the be- 
ſiegers, was immediate, and the ſlaughter became 
univerial : Nothing could have ſaved them from 
compleat deſtruction, but the urexpeRed appear- 
ance of Mamood and his army in this ſeaſonable 
moment for their relief; as Mamood's troops were 
entirely compoſed of cavalry, he flew-into-aftion 
with amazing. rapidity ; the fainting ſpirits of the 
foldiers revived at the fight of their viftorious chief; 
his well known voice rallied their' broken ranks, 


and they turned upon their purſuers with redoubled 


fury: Even the guard, that had been planted upon 
Abdullah, now ran to their arms and joined the ac- 
tion; the army of Abderama, no longer ſupported . 
by the valour and condutt of their favourite gene- 
ral, hegan to give way and retreat in diſorder to the 
city; in this inſtant Abdullah ruſhed from his tent, 

and preſented himſelf to the eyes of the diſpirited 

” Bocharians ; 
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Bocherians; the army ſent up a ſhout cf joy, the 
aged Abderama ſunk into his arms, covered with 
blood and expiring with his wounds; life juſt lerved 
him to exclaim, my ſon, my ſon ! and then forſook 
him; his attendants bore him off to his litter in the 
rear, whilſt Abdullah turned the faces of his ſol- 
diers on the foe, and preſſed into the ation, where 
it was hotteſt, | 


The confli became terrible, every inch of 
ground was obſtinately diſputed, and the comba- 
tants on either fide fell by whole ranks, as if reſolv- 
ed upon maintaining the conteſt to the laſt man: 
Night at length put an end to the undecided fight, 
and Abdullah led off his ſurviving followers into 


che city without an attempt on the part of Mamood 


to purſue him ; His wound in the fide which was 


not yet healed, burſt open by the violence of his 


exertions in the action, and he had received others, 
under which he found himſelf ſinking, and which he 
had reaſon to believe were mortal; in this extre- 
mity he loſt not a moment's time in betaking/him- 


ſelf to his beloved Zarima ; his ſtrength juſt ſerved 


him to preſent himſelf before her and to fall _— 
ed with his wounds at her feet, 


Terrible interview ! Zarima was expiring ſhe 
bad eee * 


The 


The ſupplications of an aged father, the deliver- 


ance of a ſuffering city, the ſalvation of an antient 


empire, and, above all, the example, as ſhe believed, 
of her betrothed Abdullah, had prevailed with this 


| heroic Princeſs to ſacrifice herſelf to the deteſted 
arms of Kamhi; the contract had been fulfilled 
upon her father's part, but to ſurvive it was more 


than ſhe had engaged for, and an indignity, which 
her nature could not ſubmit to: As ſoon as the 
battle joined, ſhe put her reſolution into act, and 
ſwallowed the mortal draught. Life juſt ſufficed 


her to relate this diſmal tale to the dying Abdullah, 
and to receive the account from his lips of the de- 
ception, which Abderama had put upon him: The 


body of her dead father was now brought into the 
palace; ſhe caſt a look upon it, but was ſpeechleſs ; 
fainting, and in the article of. death, ſhe dropt into 


the arms of Abdullah, her head fell upon his Freaſt, 
juſt as it was heaving with the laſt long-drawn ſigh, 


LY 
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that ſtopt his heart for ever. 
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T the ſame time that it is fair to ſuppoſe there 
muſt be more than ordinary merit in men, 


_ - who riſe to great opulence and condition in life from 


low beginnings, all the world muſt be ſenfible of the 
danger attending ſudden elevation, and how very 


apt a man's head is to turn, who climbs an emi- 


nence, to which his habits have not familiarized him. 
A mountaineer can tread firm upon a precipice and 
walk erect without tottering along the path, that 
winds itſelf about the craggy cliff, on which he has 
his dwelling ; whilſt the inhabitant of the valley 
travels with affright and danger over the giddy paſs, 
and oftentimes is precipitated from the heighth to 


perich in the gulph beneath his feet. Such is the 
fate of many, who by the revolations of fortune are 


raiſed to lofty ſituations; it is generally the lot of 
ſuch people to make few friends; in their danger 
there 
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there are none to give them warning, in their fall | 


there are ber to noe them pity. 


Thie is not the caſe PHT ITO who are born to. 


the dignities they enjoy ; the Sovereign, whoſe 
throne is his inheritance, meets with pity and indul- 
gence ; pity for the cares inſeparable from his con- 
dition, indulgence for the failings and exceſſes inci- 


dental to hereditary greatneſs ; but the man, who 


is the maker of his own fortune, whether it be by a 
lucky hit in trade, by marrying a rich heireſs, by 


riſing on the favour of a miniſter, or by whatever 


other proſperous chance in life, acts on a ſtage, 


where every ſtep he takes will be obſerved with 


jealouſy ; amongſt the many thouſands, who are let 


to watch him, let him reflect how many hearts there 


are, rankling with diſappointed pride, and envying 
him the lot, which in their own conceit at leaſt their 


merit had a better title to: When ſuch a man ap- 


pears, it is the common cry. I cannot bear that 
„ upſtart,”---At the ſame time therefore that it muſt 
be allowed more natural to excuſe the proud looks 
of the high, than the proud looks of the low, ſtill it 


is no bad caution to beware of giving eaſy faith to 


reports againſt thoſe, whom ſo many unſucceſsful . 


people arc intereſted to decry ; for though fortune 
can do mighty things amongſt us, and make great 
men in this world, ſhe cannot make friends, 

L 2 ** 
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If caution be MOLE for thoſe, who are only 
lookers on upon thele ſudden changes in the ſcene 
of life, how much more wary ſhould he be, who 
by fortune's favour is the aftorin it! Time paſt and 
preſent ſo abounds in examples to put ſuch a man 


on his guard, that if he will not profit by example, 


what hope is there that precept will avail ? That any 
man ſhould grow arrogant, who has once been de- 
pendant, is as unaccountable for the folly of the thing, 


as it is for the baſeneſs of it; it it as if a pedagogue 
ſhould turn ty rant, becauſe he remembers to have 


ſmarted undet the laſh of the maſter when a ſchool- 
boy : "And yet there ſeems a principle in ſome na- 
tures, that inclines them to this deſpicable ſpecies 


of revenge, by which they ſacrifice all claim to rea- 


ſon, reputation or religion. Dionyſius, though the 


cruelleſt of all tyrants, had moderation in a private 


ſtation and made a good and patient ſchool-maſter, 
he handled the ſceptre like a rod, and the rod as he 


ſhould have done a ſceptre. Are we to conclude 
from this and other inſtances, that humanity may be 


learnt, by thoſe who deſcend from power, but that 
men become tyrants by aſcending to it ? 

Is there in nature any thing ſo ridiculous as pride, 
ſo ſelf-deſtruttive, ſo abſurd? The man, who riſes 
out of humble life, muſt have ſeen it, felt it and re- 
marked its folly ; he muſt have been convinced 
that pride deprives itſelf of its own proper cu 

| 3 ar - 
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for every a man, who aſſumes a ſuperiority on 
the ſcore of rank, or wealth, or titles, forfeits that 
better intereſt with mankind, which would have cre- 
dited him for ſuperiorities of a far nobler quality, 
chan thoſe on which he grounds his filly arrogance ; 
How ſtrange is it therefore, when the man, who has 


ſeen through the weakneſs of this paſſion in others, 


whilſt below them in condition, ſhould fall into the 
ſame folly, when he riſes to be their equal! And 


yet it happens every day. What is ſo hateful to a 


poor man as thepurſe-proud arrogance of a richone? 
Let fortune ſhitt the ſcene and make the poor man 
rich, he runs at once into the vice, that he declaim- 
ed againſt ſo feelingly.: Theſe are ſtrange contra- 


dictions in the human character. One ſhould have 
thought that Pope Sixtus V. might have recollected 


himſelf enough to be humble, though Paſquin had 
never reminded him of it; but neither he, nor 
Becket, nor Wolſey had any moderation in their 


ſpirit, though profeſſing a religion, whoſe r * 


ſence is humility. 


In modern times the philoſopher's-ſtone ſeems to 
have been found by our adventurers in the Eaſt, 


where beggars have become princes and princes 


have become beggars ; if Ben Johnſon was now 
living, could he have painted theſe upſtart volup- 


tuarics more to the life, than by the following ani - 


mated deſcription ? 
| | wv] will 
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D 4, I will have all my beds blown up, not ſtuff d, 


Don is too hard; and then my oval room 


Filled with ſuch pictures, as Tiberius took 


From Elephantis and dull Aretine | 
But coldly imitated——— My miſts | 
« I'll have of perſume, vapour'd bout the room, | 


Jo loſe ourſelves in and my baths, like pits, 


« To fall into, from whence we will come torth, 

* And roll us dry in'goflamour and roſes— 

6 My meat ſhall all come in in Indian ſhells, 

Diſhes of agate ſet in gold and ludded 
„With emeralds; ſaphirs, hyacinths and rubies, 
„The tongues of carp, dormiſe and camel's heels 


S Boil' d in the ſpirit of ſol and diſſolv'd pearl, 


* (Apicius diet 'gainſt the epilepſie) 
And ] will eat theſe broths with ſpoons of amber, 
+ Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 


© My foot-boy ſhall eat pheaſarits ; I myſelf will have | 


The beards of barbels ſerv'd inftead of ſallads; 
« OiFd muſhrooms and the ſwelling unctuous paps 
+ Of a fat pregnant ſow, ne vly cut off, 
+ Dreſſed with an exquiſite and poignant ſauce, 
For which I'll ſay unto my cook, there's gold, 
Go ſofth and be a knight My ſhirts 
„I'll have of taffata ſarſnet, ſoft and light 
% As cobwebs, and for all my other raiment, 
It ſhall be ſuch as might provoke the Perſian, 
Were he to teach the world riot a- new. | 
My gloves of filh's and bird's ſkins perfum'd 
With gums of paradiſe and eaſtern air 
. And do you think to have the fone with this 7 
A4. No, I do think to nave all this with the flone.” 
(ALCHYMIST N 


dipped his pencil pretty liberally. into the pallet of 


the artients, he has finely mixed the compoſition. | 


with tin of his own ; to ſpeak in the ſame figure, 


ve may fay of this ſketch, that it. is in the N den 


ſtile of the maſter. 


As I ſhould be loth however to offer none but 
inſtances of the abuſe of proſperity, I am happy in 
recolledting one very fingular example of the con- 


trary ſort, though I muſt go back to times far « dil. - 


tant from our own to fetch It. 


Pilifiratus, from belty's private Citizen of Athths,.. 


raiſed hinſelf by a moſt compleat ſyſtem of diſſi- 
mulation and ambition to. abſolute power. Such 


was his paſſ on for dominion, that after being twice 


expelled the ſtate, and remaining many years in 


exile from Athens, he returned thither again in his 


old age, and at the head of an army of mercenaries, 


ſeized the tyranny for the third time with a high 
hand, whilſt Solon in vain attempted to incite tb 


people to take up arms in defence of their libetty, 
and oppole the uſurpation. With all theſe provoca- 


tions to revenge, Priſiſtratus's love of power ſeems - 


only to have ariſen from the delight he took in em- 
ploying it to the moſt beneficent and generous 
purpoſes ; he attempted nothing againſt either the 
perſon or the laws 1 Solon, but when that excellent 


citizen 
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citizen had gone into voluntary exile from Athens, 


becauſe he would not live under a government, the 


freedom of which he could no longer defend, hy i | 


- 


ſtratus wrote to him as follows, 


6c PISISTRATUS to SOLON.” 


% AM neither without example i in ſeizing the ö 
tyranny, nor without claim; ſoraſmuch as I de- 


rive from Codrus, and take, no more by force, 


than I ſhould have inherited by right, if the A- 
thenians had never violated thole oaths of allegi- 
ance, which in times paſt confirmed the preroga- 
tive of my anceſtors. I live here without offence 
towards men or gods; neither tranſgreſſing your 

laws myſelf, nor permitting others to tranſgreſa | 
them : Judge therefore if the conſtitution you 
have given to Athens is not ſafer under my ad. 
miniſtration, than if entruſted to the diſcretion of A 
the people: No man ſuffers wrong under my 

government, nor do I exact any new contribu- 


tions from my people, contenting myſelf with 


the tenths of their produce, as-by antient uſage 
eſtabliſhed ; and theſe I apply not to my own 
coffers, but to thoſe of the ſtate, for defraying 
civil and religious expences, and as a proviſion 
for the future exigencies of war. Againſt you, 
« Solon, I harbour no ill will, convinced that in 
your oppoſition to my meaſures, you ated upon 


public, not perſonal molives ; Lou could not 
66 foreſee 
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« foreſee what uſe I was to make of polver, and if : 
you could have foreſeen it, I will perſuade my- 
„ ſelf you would neither have traverſed my in- 
« tereſts, nor withdrawn yourſelf from your « coun 
try; return therefore I conjure you, return to 
Athens, and believe me on the word of a king 
« you have nothing to fear from PibAratus, who 
„ has not the heart as you well know, to annoy | 
« even his enemies, much leſs ſo excellent a citizen 
as Solon: Come then, if you are ſo diſpoſed, and 
be received into the number of my deareſt 
« friends; ; but if you are reſolved againſt returning, 
remember it is your own choice; and, if Solon 
is loſt to his country, Piſiſtratus is-acquitted of 
being the cauſe of it. Farewell.“ 


„SOLON PISISTRATUS. 


„ I CAN readily believe that you are in pable 
„of doing me any injury, if I was to return 
„to Athens: Before you was a tyrant I was 
your friend and am now no otherwiſe your ene- 
* my, than every Athenian mult be, who is adverſe 
* to your uſurpation, Whether it is better to be 
« governed by the will of one man, or by the laws 
« of the commonwealth, let every individual judge 
„for himſelf; if 1 could prefer a tyrant, certainly 
Hof all tyrants I ſhould prefer Piſiſtratus, | As to 
my returning to Athena, I do not think it for my 
Ke honour, after having founded the conſtitution of 

M "my 
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* my country upon principles of freedom, to come 
home upon motives of convenience, and give a 
% ſcandal to mankind by appearing to. acquieſce. 
under that tyranny, which you have forcibly aſ- 


N ſumed, but which I, when voluntarily offered, 
C thougut proper to reject. Farewell.” 


The above letters are to be ſound in Diogenes 
Laertius, but the learned reader knows they are * 
nerally ſuppoſed interpolations of the ſophiſts; 

muſt be owned however they are charatteriſtic of | 
the writers, and, though they ought not to be receiv- 
ed as facts in hiſtory, may be read as a ſpeech in 


Livy or Guicciardini. The following anecdotes 


will throw a ſtronger light upon the character of Pi- 
ſiſtratus, and as there is no reaſon to queſtion their 
authenticity, they will be unanſwerable witneſſes to 
the point in queſtion, 
At an entertainment given by Piſiſtratus to ſome 
of his intimates, T hraſippus, a man of violent pal- 
ſions and enflamed with wine, took ſome occafion 
not recorded to break out into the moſt virulent 
abuſe and inſulc ; Piſiſtratus, who had made no reply 
to his 1nveftives, fearing that the feſtivity of his 
gueſts ſhould be interrupted by the miſcondutt of 
Thraſippus, who was now got up and leaving the 
room, roſe from Lis ſeat and entreated him to ſtay, . 
2 him that hothing, he had ſaid ſhould be re- 
mcinbered 
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membered to his diladvantage; inſtead of being 
pacified by an act fo gracious and condeſcending, 
the brutal drunkard became more furious, and after 
venting all the fouleſt words a heated imagination | 
could ſuggeſt, wich a violence ſhocking to decency 
and loathſome to relate, ſuddenly turned upon Pifi- 
ſtratus, as he was ſoliciting him to take his ſeat at the 
table, and ſpate in his face, Upon an inſult lo i in- 
tolerable the whole company role as one man, and 
in particular Hippias al d Hipparchus, ſons of the 
tyrant, were with diſiculty prevented from killing 
him on the ſpot. The interpoſition of Pifitratus 
ſaved Thrafippus, and he was ſuffered to go home 
without any violence to his perſon, The next 
morning brought him to his ſenſes, and he appeared - 
in the preſence of Piſiſtratus with all proper hu- : 
mility, expecting to receive the puniſhment he me- 
rited. What muſt have been his ſelf-convition 
and reproach; when he was again received with the 
utmoſt complacency ! Penetfated to the heatt with 
the recolleion of his behaviour, and the unmerited | 
pardon he had met with, he was proceeding to exe. 15 
cute that vengeance on bimſelf, which he was con. 
ſcious he deſerved, by ruſhing on his ſword, when! 
Piſiſtratus again interpoſed and ſeizing his hand ſtopt 
the ſtroke ; not content with this, he conſoled him 
with the moſt ſoothing expreſſions, aſſured him of 
lis moſt entire forgiveneſs, and having put him 
at Pee with himſelf, reinſtated him in his favour 
8 M 2 ©. und 
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and received him again into the f hypuper of his inti- 
mates, [3k . A” 


Though it is ſcarce poſſible to find an inſtance of 
good nature in any man's charafter ſuperior or even 
equal to the above, I am tempted to add the follow. 
ing anecdote not only as a corroborating evidence, 
but from the pleaſure one naturally takes in hear- 
ing or relating fats, that make ſo much to the ho- 
nour of human nature, and which Inſpire t the heart | 
with a love for mankind. 


| Thrafimedes, a young Athenian, had the audacity 
to force a kiſs upon the daughter of Piſiſtratus, as ſhe 
was walking in public proceſſion at a religious ſolem- 
| nity ; ; tranſported by the violence of his paſſion, 
and conſidering that he had already committed an 
unpardonab'e offence, he ſeized ber perſon, and for- 
cibly conveying her on board a ſhip, put to ſea with 
her on bis paſſage to gina ; the ſons of Piſiſtra- 
tus purſued and overtook him bringing him in per- 
ſon before their father: Thraſimedes, without be- 
traying any marks of fear, immediately declared 
himſelf perfeAly prepared to meet any puniſhment 
Piſiſtratus ſhould think fit to decree, for having miſ- 
carried in his attempt, and loſt the objeR for which 
alone be wiſhed to live, all conſequences became in- 
different ; diſappointment, not death, was his pu- 


niſhment ; and when the Frente eyil had been ſuf- 
| fered, 


fered, he had little apprehenſion for the leſſer ** 


Having ſaid this, he waited his ſentence; when Pi- 


ſiſtratus after long ſilence, breaking out into admi- 


ration at the reſolution of Thraſimedes, inſtead of 


puniſhing his audacity, rewarded his paſſion by be» 
ſtowing his daughter upon him in marriage. 
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No. XI. q 


Non jam illud guæro, contra ut me diligat illa, 
- Aut, quod non potis eft, efſe pudica velit; 
Th/e valere oplo, et tetrum hunc deponere FL REY 
(CATUL LUS ) 


T is become a very gainful trade with our ſmall. 
ware venders of literature to expoſe certain 
pamphlets in ſhop windows and upon ſtalls in alleys 
and thorough-fares, which, if any police was kept up 
imthis great capital, would be put down by the civil 
magiſtrete as a public nuiſance; I mean trials of a- 


dultery, of which' the publiſhers are not content 


with ſetting down every thing verbatim from their 
ſhort-hand records, which the ſcrutinizing neceſſity 


of law draws out by pointed interrogatory, but they 
are alſo made to clure the curioſity of the paſſenger 


by tawdry engravings, in which the heroine of the 


2 is diſplayed i in eng and the moſt indecent 
ſcene 
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ſcene of her amours ſeletted as an eye- trap to at- 
tract the youth of both ſexes, and by debauching 
the morals of the riſing generation, keep up the ſtock 
in trade, and feed the market with freſh caſes for the 
Commons, and freſh ſupplies for the retailers of in- 
deceneyai/ nt on def i SR (of ba eh 


LY £48 7% 
its 2 


If the frequency of our divorces is thus to be en- 


couraged becauſe they make ſport for the layers, 


it may be wiſe to uſe no preventives againſt the 
| plague or ſmall-pox, becauſe they cut out work for 
the doctors. Upon this principle a prudent father 
will breed up his fons civilians, and furniſh out a li- 
brary for his daughters with theſe edifying volumes, 
and if once they do but take kindly: to their ſtudies, 
there is no fear of their bringing cuſtom to their 
buctheals and driving a trade as it is called, ſor their 
families. A convenient neſt of theſe trials, neatly 


bound and gilt at the backs, will ſerve both as ele- 


gant furniture to their cloſets or bed · chambers, and 


as repoſitories of ſcience; like treatiſes on the 
chances to make them fkilful in the game, and know: | 


how to puſh their fortunes, when the run is in theirs 


favour. If they are afraid of their huſbands looking 


into their library, they may find out a hundred de- 
vices for lettering them at the back; they may call 
them Sermons to Married Women, or The Lives 
of the learned Ladies, The Acts of the'Britiſh Ma- 
trons, Commentaries on the Marriage Act, Treatiſes 
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on Polygamy, or by any other title, which n 
— Koz Zohan 


Another cireumſtance of the times, which Will 
greatly aid them in their ſtudies, is, that they have 
it daily and hourly in their power to reſort to the 
fountains head for authority, and conſult the very 
ladies themſelves, who are the heroines of theſe in- 
tereſting narratives. Theſe adepts in the art are 
to be ſeen in all places, and ſpoken to at all hours 
without hinderance of buſineſs, or knowledge of a 
bedfellow. As theſe disfranchiſed matrons, or ex- 
wives keep the beſt company, and make the beſt 
figures'in all faſhionable circles, a ſcholar may re- 
ceive inſtruttion without ſlander, and proſtitute her 
honour without riſquing her reputation; a huſband 
muſt be a brute indeed, who can objeR to this ſo- 
ciety, and a wife muſt be a fool indeed, who does 
not profit by it; when a new married woman re- 
_ ceives theſe privileged Ladies in her houſe, ſhe ſees 

at once the folly of being virtuous, for they are the 
merrieſt, the loudeſt, the beſt followed and the moſt 
admired of all their ſex; they never diſgrace their 
charatters by a puſillanimous repentance, they never 
baulk their pleaſures by a ſtupid reformation, but 
keep it up with ſpirit, like felons that die bard atthe 
gallows, tothe laſt moment of their lives. Moſt of 
them marry again, and are fo much better than their 
neighbours, as they are made honeſt women of 


twice 


* 
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commonly tender, which two coats of plaiſter will 
not "oP Abel | 


_- a W Ae to our young wives not 


to wait the tedious courſe of nature, but to make 


themſelves widows of living huſbands, as ſoon as 
they can, they will recollect, that they enſure ad- 
vantages to themſelves thereby; which natural wi- 


dows do not enjoy; for in the firſt place they avoid 


a year's mourning, which is a conſideration not to 
be deſpiſed ; in the next place they have prece- 
dents for marrying in the firſt week of their widow- 
hood; and as it is the general practice to chuſe 


their gallants, they certainly run no riſque of taking 


a ſtep in the dark, which widows ſometimes have 


been ſuſpeRed to repent of; thirdly, they eſcape all 


bickerings and jealouſies, which diſturb the peace 
of families, by the common practice of Ladies put- 
ting their ſecond huſband in mind of what their firſt 
hullAnd. would have done, or would have ſaid on 


this, or that occaſion, had-he been alive. Things 
were not ſo. in my firſt huſband's time; Oh that my 
firſt huſband were living! he would not ſuffer this 


or that thing to paſs, this or that man to uſe me 


after ſuch a manner ·— are familiar expreſſions, in the 


family dialogues of ſecond wives in the regular 
order; whereas the irregulars never call theſe taunts 
Wee 54+ Nous | 


twice over; and that reputation muſt be more than 


, 
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in che teeth of their ſpouſes, becauſe they know the 
apſwer is ready at hand, if they dio. 


The Irregulars have alſo frequent opportunities 

of ſhewing their affability and ſweetneſs of temper 
upon meeting their firſt huſbands in public places 
and mixed companies ; the graceful acknowledge- 
ment of a reſpettful curteſy, a down caſt look of 
modeſt ſenſibility, or the pretty flutter of embarraſſ- 
ment are incidents upon an unexpected rencontre, 
which a well bred woman knows how to make the 
moſt of, and are ſure to draw the eyes of the com- 


pany upon ber. 


If on the other hand a Lady on her divorce 
chuſes to revive her maiden title and take poſt in 
ber former rank, the law will probably give her back 
as good a title to her virgin name, as it found her 
with, She alſo has her advantages; for at the 
ſame time that ſhe is free from the encumbrances 
of matrimony, ſhe eſcapes the odious appelfition 
of old maid : Such a Lady has the privilege of pus 
lic places without being pinned to the ſkirts of an 
old dowager, like other miſſes; ſhe can alſo indulge 

a natural paſſion for gaming to a greater length 
than ſpinſters dare to go; ſhe can make a repartee 
or ſmile at à double entendre, when a ſpinſter only 
bites her lips, or is put to the troubleſome reſource 
of her fan, when {he ought to bluſh, but cannot. 

Before 
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Before I turned my mind to refle&t upon theſe 
and other advantages, ſo preponderating in favour 
of divorces, I uſed to wonder why our legiſlature 
was ſo partial to ſuitors, and gave ſuch notorious en- 
coutagenient and facility to AQs of Parliament for 
their relief and accommodation; I now ſee the good 
policy of the meaſure, and how much the eaſe of 
his Majeſty's good ſubjeQs is thereby conſulted. It 
is confeſſed there is a ſhort monition in thedecalogue 
againſt this practice, but no body inſiſts upon it; 
there are alſo ſome texts ſcattered up and down in 
holy writ to the ſame purport, but no well-bred 
preacher ever handles ſuch topics in his pulpit; and 
if a fine Lady ſhould ever read a chapter in the 
bible, or hear it read to her, it is very eaſy to ſkip 
over thoſe paſſages, and every polite perſon knows | 
it is better to make a breach in any thing, rather 
than in good manners to a Lady, 


Our Engliſh Ladies by the frequency of their in 
continence, and the divorces thence enſuing, have 
not only furniſhed out a moſt amuſing library to 
young ſtudents of both ſexes, but they have effec- 
tually retrieved the characters of our wives from 
linking into contempt with foreigners on account of 
their domeſtic inſipidity and attachment to the dull 
duties of a family. This was once the general pts 

nion, which other nations entertained of our ma- 
trons, but 88 a late tour through a great part of 
| e | the 
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the continent of Furope I found it was entirely re. 


verſed and ideas more expreſſive of their "_ uni. 
verſally adopted, - vows: 


It may well be expedted, that the influx: of fo. 
reigners, and the out-flow, of natives, which the 
preſent peace will occaſion, will not ſuffer the pre- 
tenſions of our Ladies to loſe ground in this parti- | 
cular : Our French neighbours are certainly good 
critics in gallantry, and they need not now ſtand in 
dread of a repulle from the women of England, 
whatever "_—_ may ns from the men. 


Much more occurs to me on this ſubject, but 
theſe premiſes will ſerve to introduce an idea, 
which if the ſeveral Ladies, who have ſtood trial, 
would club their wits to aſſiſt me in, might he ren. 
dered practicable, and that is, of reducing Infamy 
to a ſyſlem by rules and regulations of manners tend- 
ing to the propagation and encreaſe of adultery in 
Great Britain, A few looſe hints occur to me on 
this ſubjeft, but J offer them with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion io better judges, ſimply as rudiments in 
the art; the refinements mult be left to thoſe, wi. 0 
are proſeſſors. | 1 


As early impreſſions are ſirongeſt and moſt laſting, 
I would advile all mothers, who wiſh to train their 
daughters 
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daughters up after the above ſi ſtem, to put them 
in their infancy under the care of thoſe eommedicus 
Ladies, whom” we vulgarly call Mademoffehles. a 
the beſt forcers of early plants; under whoſe tuition 
young Ladies have been known to get ſo forward 
as to He pretty notiohs of flirtation at the tender 


age of fix vears; at eight years they can anſwer 


queſtions'in the cazechiſm'vf gallantry ; . before they 
reach their tenth ſummer, they can leer, egle talk 
French, write fonnets, play with the footmen and 
go through their exerciſes to admiration : 1 would 
tzen put the- to their ſtudies, of which the annals 
abovementioned will be a principal part; the eir- 


culating libraries will furnifh out a confiderable ca- 


talogue, and Mademoiſelle will ſupply them with 
French memoirs, novels, &c. &c. At the age of 


twelve it Will be proper to ſend them to the board- 


ing-ſchool, and there they will have the opportunity 
of making female friendſhips with their ſeniors in 
age, by which they will greatly edify ; In the boliday 


vacations they will correſpond with their boarding- | 
ſchool aſſociates, and theſe letters ſhould be ſacred. 


and inviolable, by-which means they may carry, on 
an intercourſe of thoughts without reſerve, and 
greatly improve their ſtile. 9 95 1 


When two years have been thus employed, they 


muſt be en to London to be But! hed under 


the 
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the beſt maſters, moſt of which ſhould be recom- 
mendedby Mademoiſcile; and in their intervals from 
ſtudy they will be allowed to relax their minds in 
the company of their mother, by looking on at the 
card tables, repoſing themſelves after their faugue 
upon ſophas, informing themie ves of the intrigues 
of the town, qualifying themſelves in a proper fi ui- 
liarity of manners by calling young men by their 
firnames, romping occaſionally with the gallants of 
their mother, when ſhe is out of ſight, and above all 
things cultivating intimacies with their late ſchool- 
Fellows, who are come out into the world. 


6 When their hair is off heir foreheads, it will be 
neceſſary they ſhould lay out profeſſedly for ad» 
mirers amongſt the young rakes of ſaſnion, and tor 

this purpoſe I particularly recommend to them the 
tea-room at the Opeta-houſe, where I would have 
them ſtay out all the company, and then commit 
themſelves to their gallants to find out their coaches, 
who will be ſure to lead them through all the blaud 
alleys, and never carry them to the right door till 
the laſt, by which me the carriages of thete gallants 


Vill be drove off, and then common charity will 


compel them to bring the obliging creatures home 
in theirs, 
“All this while I would have them put entire con- 
fidence in Madcmuileile, whoſc g0ud nature will ac- 
commodate 
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commodate them in any little notes or meſſages they 
may have to manage, and whoſe opinion in dreſs. 
will be ſo indiſpenſable, that it will be proper to take | 
her out with them to all milliners ſhops, artificial 
flower makers, and maſquerade warehouſes for ad- 
vice. If the young fellows will come to theſe places 
at the ſame time, who can help it? Mademoiſelle. 
will go dovn to call the ſervants, and ten to one if 
they are not gone to the ale-houſe, and the coach 
is out of the way, in ſpite of all her pains to find it. 


© When they have made a ſtrong; attachment, and 
conſequences are to be apprehended, it will he time 
for them io think of marriage, but on no account 
with the man of their heart, for that would interrupt 
friendſhip; any body, who can make a ſettlement, 
can make a huſband, and that huſpand can make his 
wife her own miſtreſs, and every body's elſe, that ſhe 
pleaſes ; Mademoiſelle, becomes femme de chambre, 
and when her Lady is diſpoſed for divorce, chief 
witneſs upon her trial; a pictureſque ſcene is choſen 
for the frontiſpiece, the heroine figures in the print 
ſhops, her fame is ſounded in the brothels, and her 
career of Infamy is compleated.” | 
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No. XII. 


ALLIOPE has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing letter; it is dated from the kouſe of a 
worthy clergyman, a friend of her father's. who 
with an examplary wife lives upon a ſmall country 
vicarage in primitive ſimplicity, where that afflic- 
ted ee en ſhelter. 


ce 8 R, 

* AFTER you left me at Lady Thimble's I 
ſeized the firſt moment, that the anguiſh of my 
mind permitted me to make uſe of, to put myſeif 
in readineſs for taking my final leave of that fa- 
mily, and, according to the plan we had concert- 

* ed, came without delay to this place, where, if 
anything could have ſpoken abſolute peace to my 

mind, the conſolation of theſe excellent people, 
and the ſerenity of the ſcene muſt have done it. 


As it was, I felt my afflictions lighten, my ſelf. re- 
proach 
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© proach became leſs bitter, and, whilſt the vanity, | 
* which flattery had inſpired me with, has been 
* cured by their admonitions, the doubts that In- 
fidelity had raiſed have been totally removed, 
and truth made clear to my eternal comfort and 
+ conviction. Had it not been for this, I ſhould 
* have been given up to deſpair ; for as I heard 
no more from Captain Conſtant, 1 was convinced 
che had renounced me for ever; in the mean 
time I wrote many letters, but ſent none to him; 
* ſome of thele letters were written in a high tone, 
* moſt of them in an humble one, and in one I gave 
* a looſe to paſſion and deſpair in expreſſions little 
+ ſhort of phrenſy ; all theſe I conſtantly deſtroy ed, 
© for as I had not the heart to write angrily to him, 
* ſo I dreaded to appear mean in his eyes, if I was 
too plaintive ; nay I was not ſure fince his fortune 
* hadbecomeſo ſuperiorto mine, but Im ght lay my- 
ſellfopen to a charge of the molt deipicable nature. 


Thus my time paſſed, till yeſterday morning 

* upon obſerving the houſe in one of thole buſtles, 
* which the expettation of a vilitor creates in {mall 
families, I found my good hoſteſs deeply engaged 
* with her paſtry, and having my ſeli become a con- 
* {iderable adept in the art under her tuition, I was 

* putting myſelf in order to aſſiſt her in her prepa- 

* rations, when turning to me with a (mile, which 
* kemed to ſpring from joy as well as benevolenee, 
O 7 Come, 
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Come, my dear child, ſays ſhe, I have been at 
* work this hour ; and if you had known it was to 
entertain a friend of your father's, I am perſuaded 
you would not have let me been ſo long before- 
hand with you.- -I aſked her who it was ſhe ex- 
« petted; no matter, ſhe replied, fall to your work, 
and do your beſt like a good girl for your miſ- 
* treſs's credit as well as your own ; The fignificant 
* look, with which ſhe accompanied theſe words, 
* let m heart into ſuch a flutter, that my bands 
* no longer obeyed me in the taſk I undertook, till 
having ſpilt the milk, overthrown the eggs, and 
put every thing into the ſame confuſion with my- 
© {elf, I burſt into a flood of tears, which ended in 
* a ſtrong hyſteric fit. My ſcreams brought the 
2 good man of the houſe and every body in it to 
my alliſtance; but judge of my condition betwixt 
joy, aſtoniſhment and terror, when the figure of 
my beloved Conſtant preſented itſelf to my eyes; 
* My God! he exclaimed and ſtarted back aghaſt, 
* then ſprung to my aſſiſtance, and, claſping me in 
* his arms, lifted me at once from the floor and ran 
* with me into the parlour, where there was a couch 
My Life! My Soul !---was all he could ſay, for 
© he was like a man beſide himſelf with fright and 
* agony, till I recovered ; this was at laſt effected 
by a pientiful relief of tears, and then I found my- 

*. ſelf alone with my beloved Henry, my head re- 
clined upon nis neck, and him ſupporting my whole 
« weight 
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e weight in his arms, whilſt he knelt on one knee at 

my feet; no ſconer had I recollefted myſelf, than 

the blood, that had been driven from my cheeks 

« during my fit, ruſhed back again with violence and 
covered me with bluſhes, Henry's tranſports 

© now became as vehement as his terrors had 

© been, and looſing his hold of me for a moment, 

whilſt he fixed his eyes upon me with an ardour, 

that confounded me ſo as almoſt to deprive me of 

* fpeech or motion, he again caught me in his arms, 

and prefling me eagerly to his breaſt, almoſt 
ſmothered me with careſſes. He then quitted 

me altogether, and throwing himſelf on his knees 

at my fect, entreated me to forgive him, if he 
had offended me; he had been diſtradted between 0 
joy and terror, and ſcarce knew what he had ö 
done; he proceeded to account for the mo- 
« tives of his conduct towards me, both when he 
« wrote the letter to me from Plymouth, and for 
every moment of his time ſince : That he had ſet 
* off for London the very day he wrote, had ſought 
* you out and converſed fully with you upon the 
effects his letter had produced; that, hearing 1 
had ſet out for this place, he would have followed 
me with an immediate explanation, it you had not 
* prevailed with him to the contrary, (for which ad- 
* vice I cannot 'now find in my heart to condemn 
* yoa, but on the contrary. approve and thank you) 
that however he had placed himlc\i within two 
O 2 [i miles | 
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| miles of me in a neighbouring village, where he 
had daily intercourſe with the worthy Vicar, who 
=_ gave him punttual intelligence of the ſtate of my 
= mind and the total revolution effetted in it; that 
= * what he ſuffered during this ſtate of trial and ſuſ. 
« pence no words of his could paint, but the ac- 
* counts he received of me from this good man and 
the benefus he knew I was gaining by his counſcl 
and converſation kept him from diſcovering him- 
« ſelf,” tijl he had pe: miſſion for ſo doing; that he 
* threw himleli upon my candor and good ſenſe for 
« juſtification in the honeſt artiſice he had waGe uſe 
© of, and now that J added to my good qualities 

* thoſe rel:;gi-us and domeſtic virtues, which the 
* ſoctciy of unbelieving pedants had obicurcd, but 
© not extingiuſhcd, he hoped there was no further 
bar in the way of our mutual happineſs ; but that 
* I would condeſcend to accept a man whole heart 
* and ſoul were devoted to me, and who had one 
recommendation at leaſt to offer in his own behalf, 
© Which he flattered himſelf no other perſon could 
produce, and which he was ſure would have ſome 
* weight with me: So ſaying, he put a letter into 
* my hands, which I had no ſooner glanced my eye 
* upon than perceiving it was the well known hand- 
| «writing of my ever honoured and lamented fa- 
ther, I ſunk back upon the couch and diflolved 
again into tears: Even the manly heart of my 
Henry now gave way, and the fad remembrance 


of 


4 


* o - 
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of his departed friend melted his brave boſom 


into all the ſoftneſs of a woman's.---Then, Sir, Oh 
then indeed I loved him, then he triumphed in 
my heart; how dear, how noble, how almoſt divine 
did he then appear! his eyes, whoſe ardent rap- 
tres had affrigbted me, now, when I ſaw them 
bathed in tears. inſpired me with the pureſt paſ- 
ſion, and contemplating him with the affection of 
a lifter, not regarding bim as a lover, I caſt off 
all reſerve, and following the impulſe of the ſoul, 

deareſt and beſt of men ! I cried,---and ſunkiv into 
his arms, 


Thus, Sir, you have the full and unreſerved 
account, to which your friendſhip is inntled ; ftill 


there remains one aft of kindneſs in your power 


to ſhew me, and which my Henry jointly with my- 
lelf ſolicits, which is, that you would ſtand in the 
place of your deceaſed friend upon our marriage, 
and compleat the kind part you have taken in my 
welfare, by joining my hand with that of the moſt 


delerving man on earth. 


I had almoſt forgot to mention to you a cir- 
cumſtance, that paſſed as we were fitting at table 
after dinner, and by which our good friend the 
Vicar undeſignedly threw me into a confuſion, 
that was exceedingly diſtreſſing, by repeating ſome 
verſes from * s Eſſay on Man, in which he ap- 


* plied 
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plied to-me to help him out * his quotation: 1 
certainly remembered the paſſage, and cou d have 
ſupplied his memory with the words ; but Henry 


being preſent, and the recollection of what had 


paſſed on the ſubject of poetry ruſhing on my 
mind at the ſame time that I though: I ſaw him 
glance a ſignificant look at me, threw me into ſuch 
embarraſsment on the ſudden, that in vain endea-. 
youring to evade the fubjett, and beiug pr fd a 
little unſeaſonably by the Vicar, my ſpixus allo be- 
ing greatly fluitered by the events of the morn- 
ing, I could no longer command myſelf, but burſt 
into tears, and very narrowly eſcaped falling into 
a ſecond hy ſteric. Nothing ever equalicd the 
tenderneſs of Henry on this occaſion ; nay I 
thought I could dilcover that he was ſecretly 
pleaſed with the event, as it betrayed a contciouſ- 
neſs of former vanities, and ſeemed to prove that 
I repented of them: Whatever interpre ation he 
might put upon it, ſtill 1 could not bring my ſelf to 
repeat the verſes; and believe I ſhail never utter 
another couplet whilit I live; I am ccriain I ſhall 
never make one, 


* I incloſe you a copy of my father's letter to 
Henry, And am, Sir, 
Vour ſincere friend, | 
And moſt obliged ſervant, 
ANNE A. 
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Though the leiter, of which my amiable correſ- 
pondent has incloſed a copy, is haſtily written in the” 
puflle and hurry of ſervice, yet as it breathes the 
ſcutiments of the friend, the father and the hero, 
and as every relick of ſo venerable a character is in 
my opinion at leaſt too precious not to be preſerved, 
I ihell take permi.lion of the reader to ſubjoin it, 


DEAR Harry, 


T HIS perverle wind has at laſt taken 1 at 
confining fo many brave fellows in port, and comm 
about to the eaſt, ſo that we are all in high ſpirits 
getting under weigh: The Commiſſioners yatch 
' is along-lide and I drop theſe few lines by way 
* of farewel to aſſure my brave lad, that whether we 
' meet again, or not, you ſhall not hear a bad ac- 
count of your old ſhipmate; nor with God's bleſ- 
ſing of his crew. I think we ſhall ſoon come into 
* attion, and that being the caſe, d'ye ſee, few words 
and fair dealing is beſt between friends: You tell 
me, if you get a prize, you mean to marry Nan- 
cy that is honeſt, for the girl is cruelly in love 
* with you, and 1 like her the better for it; a ſea- 
man's daughter ſhould be a ſeaman's friend, and 
without llattery I don't believe a braver lad ever 
trod a plank in the king's ſervice than yourlelf---. 
fo enough of that, you have my conſent, and 
* With it all the fortune I have to beſtow, which i is 
' little more than my bleſſing. 


There 
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There is one thing however I muſt warn you 


of, which is, that the girl. though of a good nature 
in the main, has got a romantic turn in her head 
and is terribly given to reading and making verſes 


and ſuch land-lubbers traſh as women and failors 


have nothing to do with ; Now 1 would not have 
you make a fool of yourlelf, Harry and marry a 
learned wife, tho ſhe was of niy own begetting. If 
therefore Nancy androu come toan underſlanding 
together, when my old carcaſe ſhall be feeding the 


* fiſhes, remember ii is on this expreis condition only, 


which I charge you on your honour to obſerve, 
that you burn ber books, as I will do if ever I get 
at them, and never yoak with her till ſhe has re- 
nounced theſe vagaries of poetry, which if you 
cure her of, you have my free leave to make her 


as good a huſband as you can, and God bleſs you 


with her: and this you will obſerve and obey as 
the laſt will and teſtament of him who is | 


« Yours till death, 
6 ** * 


P. S. Remember I tell you, Harry, this old ſhip is 


* damn'd crank and leewardly, but our wileacres 
* would not take her down, fo they muſt fland by 


i the conſequences; ſhe is a tine man of war at 


the worſt, and if ſhe comes along fide of the 
© Monſieurs, will give their firſt rates a warming. 
* Hurrah! we arc under fail!” 1 

| | THE 
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No. XIII. 


U PON reviſing what 1 wrote for Calliope in 
anſwer to Dr. Mac-Infidel's diſcourſe againſt 
Chriſt's miracles, I find the argument ſo connected 
with certain paſſages in che life of the great heathen 
philoſopher Pythagoras, which the adverſaries of 
Chriſtianity have ſet up againſt the ſcriptural re- 
cords of the Meſſias, that I have been tempted to 
enlarge upon what I gave to that young Lady by 
prefacing it with an account of what I find curious 
in the relations of the ſophiſts and biographers touch- 
ing that extraordinary man. | 2 


The variety of fictions, which the writers, who 
treat of Pythagoras, have interſperſed in their ac- 
counts, makes it difficult to trace out any conſiſtent 
ſtory of his life: His biographers agree ſcarcely 
in any one ſact or date, Porphyry lays he was 

| P born 
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born at Tyre; Jamblichus will have it to be at 
Sidon, probably as being the more antient city ; 
Joſephus ſays it is as hard to fix the place of his 
nativity, as Homer's, or to aſcertain the year of his 
birth. Jamblichus, glancing at the goſpel account 
of the birth of Chriſt, ſays, that when the mother of 
Pythagoras was with child of him, her huſband, 
being ignorant of ker pregnancy, brought her to 
the Oracle at Delphi, and there the Propheteſs told 
him the firſt news of his wife's having-conceived, 
and alſo that the child, ſhe then went with, ſhould 
prove the greateſt bleſſing to mankind; that her 
huſband thereupon changed her name from Parthe- 
nis to Pythais, and, when the child was born, named 
him Pythagoras, as being foretold by Apollo Py- 
thius ; for ſo, ſays he, the name ſignifies, and adds, 
that there can be no doubt, but that the ſoul of 
the child was one of Apollo's companions in hea- 
ven, and came down by commiſſion from hum. 
When this and many other fables are caſt out of the 
account, it is moſt probable that Pythagoras was 
born at Samos in the gd year of Olym. XLVIII, 
586 years before Chrift, being the ſon of Mneſar- 
chus, an engraver of ſeals, which Mneſarchus was 
deſcended from Hippaſus of Phlius, and his mother 
Pythais irom Ancæus, one of the planters of Sa- 
mos. 


Nature had beſtowed upon Pythagoras a form 
| f and 
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and perſon more than ordinarily comely ; he gave 
early indications of a mind capable of great exer- 
tions, and ambitious of excelling in knowledge : 
The Greeks had now begun to open ſchools for the 
public inſtruftion of youth; the rudiments of ſcience 
were taught in theſe ſeminaries to a degree ſuffi- 
cient for the common purpoſes of liberal education, 
but the laſt finiſhing for ſuch as aſpired to be adepts 
in the ſuperior learning of the times was only to be 
obtained amongſt the Egyptian and Chaldean ſages; 
To them was the great reſort for literary travellers ; 
from their ſource Greece had derived her ſyſtems 
of theology and natural philoſophy. The Egyp- 
tians were in poſſeſſion of many antient traditions of 
Moſaical origin, though obſcured by emblems 
and hieroglyphics, which Greece in adopting them 
was never able to develope, and of which it is pro- 
bable the Egyptians themſelves had loſt the clue; 
The Greeks, ever ſince the time of Cecrops, had 
been progreſhvely eretting a fabulous and idola- 
trous ſyſtem of theology upon this foundation. The. 
Fgyptians in very early time- under certain types 
and ſymbols had ſhadowed cut the attributes of the 
deity, the great events of the deluge and re-peopling 
of the earth, and theſe being received by the 
Greeks in a literal ſenſe, generated in the end in a 
multitudinous race of deities with a thouſand chi- 
merical rites and ceremonies, which altogether, form- 
cd ſo puzzling a compound of abſurdity, that no 

P 3 two 
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two thinking heathens agreed in the ſame creed: 

Still they went on accumulating error upon error ; 
. every philoſopher, who returned from Egypt, im- 
ported ſome addition to the ſtock, till Olympus was 
crouded with divinities. If the heathens had ever 
defined their religion, and eſtabliſhed it upon ſyſtem, 
they would have deſtroyed it; but whilſt every 
man might think for himſelf, and every man who 
thought at all, ſolved his own difficulties by ſuppoſ- 
ing there was ſome myſtery in the caſe, which he 
either did not trouble himſelf to interpret, or inter- 
preted as he ſaw fit, the impoſing fabrick ſtood, and, 
magnified through the miſts of error, appeared to 
bave a dignity and ſubſtance, which upon exami- 
nation and ſcrutiny would have vaniſhed, 


The parents of Pythagoras put him ſirſt under 
the tuition of Pherecydes of Syrus: Pherecydes 


did not die till Olymp. LXVI, ſo that Diogenes 


Laertius muſt be flagrantly miſtaken in ſaying that 
Pythagoras ſtudicd under this philoſopher till his 
his death ; He was very young when he went into 
Syria for this purpoſe, for he returned to Samos to 
his parents, and after ſtudying ſome time under 
Hermodamas there, ſet out upon his travels into 
Egvpt at the zge of eighteen. At this early age he 
| had acquired all the erudition the philoſophers of 
Greece could give him ; he had already viſited 
many cities of Syria, and performed his initiations; 
9 | It 
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It is ſaid he had conſulted Thales in perſon, and 
been adviſed by that ſage to proſecute his ſtudies 
amongſt the learned Egyptians; but this is doubt- 
ful; it is altogether. improbable that he ſhould de- 
part from Samos at the age of eighteen upon the 
patriotic motive aſcribed to him by Laertius, of a- 
voiding the growing tyranny of his countryman 
Polycrates ; eipecially when the ſame biographer 


informs us, that he took letters of recommendation 


from Polycrates to King Amaſis, deſiring him to 
give order for Pythagoras's being inſtrutted by the 
Egyptian prieſts. | | 


With this letter Pythagoras repaired to Amaſis, 
and obtained an order to the Prieſts, agreeable to 
the requeſt of Polycrates ; upon this order he went 
hrit to the prieſts of Heliopolis; they declined the 
execution of it by referring bim to their brethren 
at Memphis, as being their ſeniors in the ſacerdo- 


tal rank; theſe again evaded the order and diſ- 


patched him to the Dioſpolites; he found theſe ſages 
as little diſpoſed to compliance as the prieſts of He- 
liopolis or Memphis ; however as the King's order 
was urgent, they did not think fit abſolutely to diſ- 
obey it, but took a method, which they thought 


would anſwer the ſame purpoſe and began by de- 


terring and alarming the inquiſitive youth by their 
preparatory auſterities; but they had no common 
ſpirit 'to deal with ; Pythagoras had a conſtitution, 

that 
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that could endure hardſhips and an ambition that 
nothing could daunt; he ſubmitted to the cere- 
mony of circumciſion, and was initiated into their 
ſacred rites, unintimidated by all the horrors, with 
which they contrived to ſet them forth. They be- 
gan then to regard him with more benignity and re- 
ſpect, and when they found him learning their lan- 
guage with ſurprizing rapidity, and conforming to 
their diſcipline with the moſt rigid exattneſs, they 
looked upon him with ſurprize and admiration ; 
they now reſolved to hold nothing back from talents 
ſo extraordinary and temper ſo conformable ; he 
learnt their three forts of letters; they admitted 
him to their ſacrifices, and diſcloſed the moſt. ſecret 
rites of their religion, communications never before 
imparted to any foreigner. He reſided in Egypt 
a long time, during which he read the books of the 
antient prieſts, and in them he diſcovered the ſour- 
ces of the Grecian theology, and how erroneous the 
ſyſtem was, which they had derived from theſe 
fources ; be is ſuppoled henceforth to have held the 
Gods of the heathens in contempt, and to have en- 


tertained ſuitable ideas of The One Supreme 


Being. 


Having perfected himſelf in the geometry and 


aſtronomy of the Egyptians, and acquired the ob- 
ſervations of inſinite ages, (as Valerius Maximus ex- 


prelles it) he determined upon exploring new and 


more 
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more diſtant ſcenes in ſearch of knowledge, and 
from Egypt went to Babylon ; his recommendations 
from Egypt ſecured him a reception by the Chaldees 
and Magi; here he was a diſciple of Nararatus the 
Aſſyrian, and we are told by Porphyry; that he was 
puritied by Zabratus from all defilements of his 
former life ; by what particular modes of diſcipline 
this purification was effected Porphyry does not ex- 
plain. From Babylon he puſhed his travels into 
Perſia, and was inſtructed by the Magi in their reli- 
gion and way of living; from them he received 
thoſe rules of diet, which he afterwards preſcribed 
to his diſciples, with various opinions of things 
clean and unclean, which were amongſt his maxims: 
Theſe conform to the preſent practice of the Brah- 
mins, which may well be ſuppoſed to have been in- 
violably preſerved through that ſeparated and ſa- 
cred Caſt from times of high antiquity ; for what in- 
vention can be deviſed to ſecure the longevity of 
any ſyſtem better than that upon which the ſacer- 
dotal order of Brahmins is eſtabliſhed ? By the Per- 
ſian Magi he was inſtrutted in many particulars of 
Jew!ſh knowledge, chiefly their interpretations of | 
dreams. We have Cicero's authority for this part of. 
his travels (de fin. lib. v.) and Valerius Maximus ſays 
the Perſian Magi taught him a moſt compleat ſyſtem 
of ethics; that they likewiſe inſtruQted him in the 
motions and courſes of the heaveuly bodies, their 
properties 


* 
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properties and effefts, and the influence every ſtar 
reſpeAlively is ſuppoſed to have. a 


In the courſe of theſe travels he paſſed ſomething 
more than twenty years; he then turned his face 
homewards, taking the Ifle of Crete in his way: here 
and at Lacedemon he peruled their famous codes 
of laws, and having now compleated the great tour 
of ſcience, and ſtored his mind with all the hidden 
treaſures of oriental knowledge, he preſented him- 
ſelf for the firſt time to the admiring eyes of all 
Greece aſſembled at the Olympic Games. 


A ſpeQacle no doubt it was for univerſal admira- 
tion and reſpett; an underſtanding ſo enriched and 
full in its meridian vigour was an object, that the 
wiſeſt of his cotemporaries might look up to with 
veneration little ſhort of idolatry. Pythagoras in 
this attitude, ſurrounded by the Grecian ſages on 
the field of the Olympic Games, whillt eyery eye 
was fixed with rapture and delight upon-one of the 
moſt perfe forms in nature, began to pour forth 
the wonders of his doctrine: Aſtoniſhment ſeized 
the hearers, and almoſt doubting if it was a mortal, 
that had been diſcourſing, they with one voice ap- 
plauded his wiſdom, and demanded by what title he 
would in future be addrefſed : Pythagoras anſwered, 


that their ſeven ſages had taken the name of wiſe 
: men 
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men or ſophiſts ; for his part he left them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a diſtinftion they ſo well merited ; he 
wiſhed to be no otherwiſe remembered or deſcrib= _ 
ed, than as a Lover of Wiſdom ; his pretenſions did - 
not go to the poſſeſſion of it; and if they would 
call him a Philoſopher, he ſhould be tontented with 
the appellation : Fron this time the name of Philo- 
ſopher became a title of honour amongſt the learn. 
ed, whilſt that of Sophiſt ſunk into univerſal con- 
| 
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I HAVE related that Pythagoras on his return 
> from the Eaſt took the Ifland of Crete in his 
way ; Here he viſited the famous philoſopher Epi- 
menides, Porphyry and Jamblichus muſt be great - 
ly out in their chronology when they make Epi- 
menides one of Pythagoras's ſcholars ; Laertius's 
account is more probable, who ſays he was one of 
Pythagoras's maſters, which naturally accounts for 
that philoſopher's ſecking an interview with him in 
Crete, as he did afterwards with Pherecydes on his 
death bed in Syria: In this interview Pythagoras 
no doubt gave an account to Epimenides of the 
many marvellous things he had learnt in his travels, 
and ſo far the diſciple may be ſaid to have inſtruc- 
ted his maſter; Epimenides himſelf was no ſmall 
adept in the marvellous, and propagated a ſtory 
through Greece of his having flept fifty- ſeven years 
$; an 


123 
in a # cave, and that upon waking after this long re- 
he reſumed his ſearch ſor ſome ſheep, which 
his father had ſent him upon more than half a cen- 
tury before; the ſtory does not ſay that he found 
theſe ſheep, which probably were now become 
more difficult to recover than upon his firſt ſearch; 
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: 


he returned however to his father's houſe, and was 
rather ſurprized upon diſcovering a new generation 
in poſſeſſion, who thought no more of Epimenides, 
than they did of his ſheep: This ſleeping philoſo- 
pher however filled up the gap in his life pretty well, 
for Xenophanes ſays he lived to one hundred and 
fifty-ſeven years of age; and the Cretans, who are 
liars upon record, ſtreteh their account to two! 
hundred and ninety-nine years, modeſtly ſtopping 
ſhort of three centuries. DeduRing therefore fift / 
ſeven years of ſleep, during which he does not ap- 
pear to have made any great advances in ſcience, 
he might have occaſion to go to ſchool, when' he 
waked, and, though an old man, might be a young 
ſcholar under Pythagoras, if the per. of the | 
above ſtory can once be admitted, 2 


- From the Olympic Games Pythagoras went to 
Samos, and opened ſchool in a place called in the 
time of Antipho, (who is quoted by Laertius) 
Pythagore Hemicyclus. Here he began a prac- 
tice he contiqued in Italy, of retiring to a cave 
vithout the town wy the purpoſe of ſtudy, but 


N in 
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in fat the idea was, like moſt others of his, ori. 
ental : Hermits have it to this day, and if morti- 
fication 1s uſed to recommend religion, ſolitude may 
be choſen to ſet off wiſdom. Pythagoras in a cave, 
viſited in the dead of night with awful reverence and 
credulity, might paſs ſtories upon kis hearers, which 
he could not riſque in the face of the ſun and the 
ſtreets ol the city. 


He was not however fo far ſequeſtered from the 
concerns of the world, as to enjoy himſelf in his 
cave under the tyranny of Polycrates, now more 
_ oppreſſive than at his departure for Egypt. He 
thereupon reſolved to go into Italy, and took Delos 
in his way; here he wrote the verſes, on the ſepul- 
chre of Apollo, which Porphyry records : From 
Delos he paſſed to Phlius, the antient country of his 
family, and at Phlius Cicero informs us he ex- 
pounded ſeveral points of his new philoſophy to the 
tyrant Leo, who, being ſtruck with his doftrine, de- 
manded of him what branch of ſcience he princi- 
pally profeſſed :. Pythagoras replied that he profeſ- 
ſed none, but was a philoſopher : The name was new 
to Leo, and he deſired to be informed of its ſigniſi. 
cation, and wherein philoſophers differed from other 
profeſſors of the learned ſciences : Pythagoras an- 
wered, That it appeared to him men were drawn 
to different objects and purſuits in life, as the 
Greeks were to their Olympic Games, ſome for 


glory, 
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glory, ſome for gain; at the ſame time, ſays he, you 
muſt have obſerved that others attend without any 


view to either, for curioſity and amuſement onl 7: 


ſo we, who are travellers and adventurers, as it were, 
from another life and another nature, come amongſt 
mankind, indifferent to the ordinary allurements of 
avarice or ambition, and ſtudious of nothing but of 
the thuth- and eſſence of things: Such may be called 
Lovers of Wiſdom, or in one word Philoſophers; 
and, like the unconcerned ſpettators above deſcrib- 
ed. have no other interelts io purſue, but the acqui- 
ftion of knowledge and the rational enjoyments of 
2 contemplative- mind: In this reply he en at 
his doctrine of the Metemplycofis. 


In his progreſs towards Italy Pythagoras went to. 
Delphi, that he might give the more authority to his; 
precepts, upon the pretence of his having received 
them from the prieſteſs Theoclea. 


In Italy he eſtabliſhed himſelf for the remainder 
of his life, and taught there forty years wanting one 
in his colleges at Metapontum, Heraclea and Cro- 
ton. He ſtaid twenty years at Croton before he 
went to Metapontum ; Milo, the famous Olympic 
victor, was one of his ſcholars at the former of theſe 


Places, The fame of his doctrines drew a prodigi- ; 


ous reſort to his college ; no leſs than {ix hundred 


diſciples at one time attended his, lectures nightly : 
- . He 
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He impoſed rules of preparation and a ſyſtem of 
diſcipline for his ſtudents, admirably contrived to 
inſpire them with veneration for his perſon, and to 
train their minds to the exerciſes of patience and 
reſpett: He preſcribed a probationary filence of five 
years, during which initiation they were not once 
admitted to the ſight of their maſter, who in the 
mean time, like an inviſible and ſuperior ſpirit, go- 
verned them after the, moſt abſolute. manner by 

' mandates, which they never heard but through the 

channel of his ſubordinate agents ; At length they 
were uſhered with much ceremony into the awful 
preſence. Such a courſe: of diſcipline could not 
fail td prepare every mind, capable of undergoing it, 
for the marvellous ſtories, which at certain times he 
introduced into his lectures touching the doctrine of 
the Metempſycofis, and the revelation of his own 
divmity: He ſcrupled not to tell them, that he was 
the Apollo of the Hyperboreans, and he corrobo- 

rated his aſſertion by expoſing to view his thigh. 

' compoſed of ſolid gold; his food, which was of the 
ſimpleſt ſort, was conveyed to him in his receſs in a 
manner ſo ſecret, that he was not diſcovered to be 
ſubject to the common appetites and neceſſities of 
human nature, his perſon was moſt comely and com- 

. manding, and his dreſs of ſtudied cleanlineſs and ſim- 
plicity ; he was always clad in milk-white garments 
of the pureſt wool ; he told them his ſoul had paſſed 
through ſeveral antecedent forms, and that it had 

£7 | originally 


originally received from Mercury, when it inhabited 


the body of Mthalides, (ſon of that God) the privi- 
lege of migrating after the death of one body into 


that of another, with the faculty of remembering all 
the actions of its præterient ſtates: That theſe tranſ- 
migrations were not immediate, but after intervals, 
in which his ſoul viſited the regions of the other 
world, and was admitted to the ſociety of departed 
ſpirits ; that in virtue of this prerogative, it paſſed 
after ſome time from the body of Æthalides into 
that of Euphorbus, who was wounded by Menelaus 
at the ſiege of Troy, and in his perſon'was conſcious 
of what had occurred in that of its predeceſſor ; that 


it next appeared on earth in the perſon of Hermoti- 85 
mus, who gave proofs of his reminiſcence by appeal- 


ing to the ſhield ſuſpended in the temple of Apollo 
by the hands of Menelaus; from Hermotimus it paſ- 
ſed into one Pyrrhus a fiſherman, retaining the like 


.cnſciouſneſs, and laſtly it had lodged itſelf, where | 


it was now repreſented by Pythagoras, poſſeſſing all 


he accumulated nN of its 10 1 4 

tions. 2 "TIT | | "7 | if 
Daring as theſe fictions were, ſtill they were ere - 

dited, for the powers of his mind were wonderful 


and the authority, he had eſtabliſhed over his hearers 
by ſuperior wiſdom: and ingenious device, was un- 
bounded ; the curious reſearches of his ſtydy in the 
* and the paſſion he had there contrafted for the 
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marvellous | 
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marvellous and ſupernatural, inſpired him with the 
ambition of paſſing himſelf upon the world for ſome- 
thing above human; he had trained on the credu- 
lity of his diſciples with ſuch art, that he found it 
vould bear whatever he thought proper to impole; 
he was ſenſible he tranſcended all men living in viſ. 
dom, and he reſolved to aſſume a ſuperiority of na. 
ture alſo. The idea of tranſmigration was not ſtart. 
ed by Pythagoras; it was of caſtern origin. but too 
far out of ſight for any then alive to trace it to its 
ſource; He told his ſcholars he ſhould reyilit 
the earth in two hundred and fix years after his 
death, 2 


DoRtrines like theſe were hard to be received, hut 
he ſo far tempered ſiction with truth. that they could 
not be ſeparated at the time; the ſtrong fortified the 
weak fo effeQtually, that both took place together; 
in mathematics, aſtronomy and moral philoſophy he 
was an unrivalled maſter ; his golden verſes deſervy- 
eld the name: His principles were temperate, moral, 
humane, and above all things pacifying and conci- 
liatory: when he admitted a diſciple into his pre- 
ſence, he took him ever alter into his moſt cordial 
friendſhip and confidence, and men eſteemed it the 
higheſt honour of their lives to have paſled their 
probation in the ſchool of Pythagoras, and to be 
allowed acceſs to his perſon. 
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After be had Raid twenty years at Croton he re- 


to Ceres and a ſchool, which was called the Mu- 
ſeum: It was here he was viſited by the famous 


Abaris, prieſt of the Hyperborean Apollo; and 
his fabulous hiſtorians give out, that having taken 
Abaris's arrow, he rode upon it through the air 


from thence to Taurominium in one day, though 
diſtant from each other ſome day's failing. Hear- 


ing that his aged maſter Pherecydes was dying ofa 
loathſome diſeaſe in Delos. he went thither. out of. 


Italy, and did all he could to recover him; and, 


when he was dead, having buried him. with all the | 
| ceremonies of a ſon, he returned to Italy. This. 


inſtance of friendſhip is the laſt public ation I find 
recorded in his life; the manner of his death is va- 


riouſly told, as well as the age, at which he died; 
the moſt probable account fixes it at eighty years ; 


as to the cataſtrophe of his death, the relation moſt 
to be credited informs us, that one Cylon of Cro- 
ton, a rich, ambitious and diſorderly man, having 
offered himſelf to the college and been rejected by 


Pythagoras, was ſo enraged thereby, that having 


collected a hired mob, he affaulted the houſe of 
Milo, when Pythagoras and his diſciples were there 
aſſembled, and burnt the houſe with every body in 
it, two or three excepted, who narrowly eſcaped. 

f Pythagoras, to whom his diſciples eyen in the laſt 


* | extre- 


moved to Metapontum, where he had a mognificent 
houſe, which was afterwards converted into a temple 
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extremity paid a filial reverence and attention, was 
ſolicited to make his eſcape ; but not being willing 
to expoſe himſelf to the people, as a fugitive anxi- 
ous to preſerve life, when his friends were on 
the point of periſhing, he refiſted their entreaties 
and was burnt to death. To this account I incline; 
but others contend, that he eſcaped from the flames, 
and was killed in purſuit ; ſome relate that he took 


refuge in the Muſes' Temple at Metapontum, where 
being kept from victuals forty days, he was ſtarved; 


and other hiſtorians with as little probability on their 
ſide ſay, that being purſued into a bean-plot, he 
there ſtoped, becauſe he would not pals over prohi- 


bited ground and yielded his throat to the purſuers, 


After his death his ſurviving diſciples were diſperſed 
into Greece and the neighbouring countries. 


Thus periſhed; Pythagoras, the Samian philoſo- 


pher, founder of the Italian ſchool, and the great lu. 
minary of the heathen world, | 
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H INi G in my two preceding papers been at 
ſome pains in forming à pretiy regular ac- 
count of the life of Pythagoras from the many va- 
rious unconneded particulars, ſcattered up and 
down in the works of the ſophiſts and biographers 
touching that extraordinary man, I now come to 
my main object, in which I deſire the reader's at- 
tention, whilſt I attempt to ſhew in what manner 


the heathen writers have applied theſe particulars 
in oppoſition to the life and actions of Chrilt ; this 


will be the ſubje& of the preſent paper; in my next 


] purpoſe to conclude by anſwering thoſe arguments, 
on which modern cavillers have grounded their rea- 


ſonings againſt the goſpel miracles; a fubject.to 


which I have been led by Dr. Mac-Inſidel's diſ- 


courſe, of which ſome account has been given in 


former papers, 
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It has been unfortunate for Pythagoras, that the 
writers of Julian's time, to pay court to the Empe- 
ror, ſhould have corrupted their account of him 
with ſo many fittions and abſurdities ; for he way 
truly a very wonderful man : But when they un- 
dertook to depreciate the character of Chriſt, his 
doctrines and miracles, by giving a part to Pythago- 
yas equal, or, as they conceived, ſuperior to what 
Chriſt had done upon earth, they were driven to 
ſtrange reſources in deifying their philoſopher ; for 
in fact the time was rather paſt for thoſe deluſions; 
deification after death was the moſt that could be 
attempted, and even the Julium Sidus held its place 
in the heavens by a precarious tenure ; At the ſame 
time an apotheoſis would not ſerve their purpoſe, 
it was neceſſary to make Pythagoras a god or the ſon 
of a god, and to give him a ſupernatural birth from 
the woinb of a virgin, Their next buſineſs was to in- 
vell him with the power of working miracles ; but 
here ſume ſtubborn facts laid in their way - he had vi- 
ſned Epimenides in his laſt ſickneſs without being 
able to prolong his life ; they were driven to ridicu- 
lous relources ; and, taking Abaris's arrow in aid, 


_ ſent their philoſopher upon it through the air from 


Metapuntum to I aurou inium; becauſe Chriſt had 
waiked on the ſea, Pythagoras rode through the 
ſkies, becauic Chriſt had been forty days faſting in 
the  wiiderneſs, Pythagoras was to be forty days 
. Vitaout food in the Mulcs' Temple at Metapontum; 
| 8", becauſe 


+ 
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becauſe Chriſt deſcended into Hades, und roſe . 
again from the dead, and appeared-upon earth, Py- 


thogoras deſcended to the ſhades below, remained 


there a compleat year, ſaw Homer, Heſiod and 
other departed ſpirits, returned upon earth wan 
and emaciated, and reported what he had ſeen in 
| full aſſembly of his diſciples, whilſt his mother, by 
his ſpecial direction before his deſcent, regiſtered 
upon tablets all that paſſed, and noted the times of 
bis temporary death and reſurreQion ; to carry on 
the competition, he was made to allay winds, tem- 
peſts and earthquakes, to cure diſeaſes, whether of 
mind or body, and to foretel to certain fiſhermen, 
whom he found at work; how many fiſh they ſhould 
incloſe in their net: The reader, who has conſulted 
Forphyry and Jamblichus, will cn to mind ne 


colncidencies. 


With what ſuperior. and ineonteſtible ſtrengih of 
evidence does the diſciple of Chriſt meet the diſei- 
ple of Pythagoras in this compariſon between their 
malter>! The heathen teacher was almoſt a miracle 
of erudition ; he traverſed the Eaſt in purſuit of 
ſcience, and collected knowledge, wherever it was 
to be found, with unremitting induſtry : Chriſt 
lived in privacy and obſcutity, educated only in 
the humble trade and occupation of his parents, to 
whom he was obedient and devoted, till he ſet out 
upon the funRions of his miſſion, The perſon of 


the 
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the firſt was captivating and comely, not to be ap. 
proached but with awe and adoration, with prepa- 
Tatory penances and rigid initiations, with every ar- 
tifice to ſet him off that human wit could deviſe; 
the other was deſpiſed and rejected of men; the 
impleſt and the meckeſt being, that ever walk. 

ed the earth; converſing freely with all men, pre- 
ſenting himſelf to the Poor and lowly, to women 

and to litile children ; in him was no form of come. 
lineſs, that men ſhould defire ; no artifice or trick 

to catch applauſe, or to excite ſurprize : If he ex · 

exciſed his miraculous power in healing the infirm, 
or reviving the dead, he did it in ſilence, and under 
injunction of ſecrecy, directing men to pay their 
thanks to God alone, and forbidding them even to 
.call him good, No magic numbers, nor myſtic 
ſymbols obſcured his dottrines, but he delivered the 
ſimple ſyſtem of his pure morality in little eaſy a- 
\necdotes, levelled to the capacity, and fitted to the 
memory of the poorelt and moſt illiterate, . From 
ſuch he choſe his diſciples, that the wiſdom of this 
world might have no ſhare in his miniſtry, and he 
veſted upon the weakeſt agents the taſk of preach- 
ing and propagating the ſublimeſt religion. Gloomy 
enthuliaſts have buried themſclves in deſarts and 
cayerns of the earth, to brood in ſolitude, and ſpend | 
their days in penances and prayers ; ambitious in- 
novators have been carried to the higheſt pitch of 


human greatneſs by becoming tounders of a new 
| religion ; 
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religion; but Chriſt taught his diſciples neither to 
ſhun ſociety, nor to diſturb authorities; he told} | 
them indeed that they ſhould die for the faith the 
profeſſed, but it was not the death of ſoldiers, but of 3 
martyrs, they ſhould ſuffer, and theſe precepts be 
confirmed by his own example, being led like a 
lamb to the ſlaughter; if they, who profeſs his re- 
ligion, were to prattice it, Univerſal Love and Be- 1 
nevolence. wow eee earth. 5 


_— 
_ —— —— ˙.r:½ 


\ a 


But of the internal endes of Chriſt's religion 
I am not now to ſpeak; ſo long as the diſtin&ions - 
between good and evil exiſt, theſe can need no. de4 
fence ; if men agree in the one, they cannot differ 
or diſpute about the. other, With regard to tel 
goſpel account of Chriſt's miracles, I may be allow 
ed in general to obſerve, that theſe forgeries of Por- 
phyry and j amblichus in imitation of them, war- 
rant a fair preſumption, that if theſe writers could 
have diſproved the authorities: of the Evangeliſts4 
and controverted the matter of fact, they would not} 
have reſorted to ſo indecifive and circuitous a mode 
of oppoling them, as this which we are now examin-" 
ing: Men of ſuch learning as theſe writers, would 
not have riſqued extravagant fictions merely to keep | 


way with a hiſtory, which they had more immedi. _ 
ate means of refuting ; On the other hand, if their 
abſurdity ſhould lead any man to ſuppoſe, that they 
reed theſe accounts by way of parody and in 

ridicule 
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, ridicule of the goſpels, the accounts themſelves give 
3 te ſtrongeſt evidence to the contrary, and it ig 
22 beyond a doubt, that both Porphyry and Jam. 
pblichus mean to be credited in their hiſtories of Py. 
= as ſeriouſly, as Philoſtratus does in lis of 


Apollouids Sy 


' This will more fully appear by referring to the 
circurſtances, that occaſioned theſe hiſtories to be 
written, 

4. Chrift n performed his miracles openly and 
before ſo many witneſſes, it is not found that the 
natter of faft was ever queſtioned by any, who 
hved in that age: On the contrary we ſee it was 
acknowledged by his moſt vigilant enemies the 
- Phariſees; They did not deny the miracle, but 
they aſeribed it to the aid of the prince of devils ; 
ſo weak a ſubterfuge for evading the evidence of 
| their own ſenſes probably ſatisfied neither others, 
nor themſelves ; otherwiſe this accuſation of ſor- 
cery (being capital by their law, and alſo by the 
Roman) would have been heard of, when they were 
ſo much to ſeek for crimes, wherewith to charge 
him on his trial: If any man ſhall object, that this is 
. \ arguing out of the goſpels in favour of the goſpels, 
I contend that this matter of fat does not reſt fole- 
ly on the goſpel evidence, but alſo upon collatoral 
hiſtoric proof; for this very argument of the 
| Pha- 
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Phariſees, and this only, is made uſe of by thoſe Jews, 
whom Celſus brings in arguing againſt the Chriſtian 
religion ; and thoſe Jews on this very account rank 
Chriſt with Pythagoras; and I challenge the cavil- 
lers againſt Chriſt's miracles either to controvert 
what is thus aſſerted, or to produce any other argu- 
ment of Jewiſh origin, except this aſcribed to the 
' Phariſees, by the goſpel, either from Celſus, as a- 
bovementioned, or any other writer, | 


Celſus, it is well known, was a very learned man, 
and wrote in the time of Adrian or ſomething later; 
this-was, not above fifty years after the date of 
| Chriſt's miracles. Celſus did not controvert the 
accounts of them, who were witneſſes of the mi- 
racles, nor attempt to ſhew any inconſiſtence or chi- 
canery in the facts themſelves; he takes up at ſe- 
cond hand the old Phariſaical argument of aſeribing 
them to the power of the devil: In ſhort, they were 
performed, he cannot deny it; there was no trick 
or artilice in the performance, he cannot diſcover 
any; the accounts of them are no forgeries, he 
cannot confute them ; they are recent hiſtories, and 
their authenticity too notorious to be called into 
queſtion; he knows not how the miracles were per- 
formed, and therefore they were done by the invo- 
cation of the devil; he cannot patiently look on 
and ſee that learning, ſo long the glory of all ci- 
vilized nations, and which he himſelf was to an emi- 

* | nent 
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nent degree poſſeſſed of, now brought into diſgrace 


- by a new religion, profeſſing to be a divine revela- 


tion, and originating from amongſt the meaneſt and 
moſt odious of all the provincial nations, and pro- 


pagated by diſciples, who were as much deſpiſed 


and hated by the Jews in general, as the Jews were 
by all other people. Unable to diſprove the ac- 
count and at a loſs how parry it from hear-ſay, or 
from what he finds in former writers, he has no 
other reſource, but to bring forward again theſe ca- 
viling Phariſees, and roundly to aſſert in general 
terms, (which he does more than once) that theſe 
miracles are all fictions and tales, and for this he ex- 


petts the world ſhould take his authority. 


J have ſaid that Celſus quotes neither oral nor 
written authority againſt Chriſt's miracles ; but I 
am well aware it may be ſaid, (and modern cayillers 
will, affect to ſay it with triumph) that authorities 
are ſilent on the {ubjeR; there are none which make 
mention of theſe miracles, at leaſt none have come 
down to our times: If this ſilence be a want of 


collateral evidence, which in the opinion of our 


modern diſbelievers vitiates the authenticity of the 
goſpel, how much ſtronger would the argument 
have been in Celſus's time, than in ours? Why 
does he not avail himſelf of it? And why does he 
take ſuch pains to. controvert accounts of which no 


man had ever ſpoken either in proof or diſproof ? 
| May 


May it not be fairly preſumed, that he forbears to : 
urge it from plain convidtion, that it would operate 


| the contrary way to what he wiſhed, and that the 
reaſon why contemporary writers were ſilent, was 


not becauſe they were ignorant of the facts, but be. N 


cauſe they could not confute them? Here then we 
vill leave the caſe for the preſent ; the heathen vri- 
ters, contemporary with Chriſt, make no mention 


olhis miracles; they are intereſted to diſprove them, 


and they do not diſprove them; modern unbelievers 
think this a reaſon, that theſe miracles were never 
performed; Celſus writes fifty years after the time, 
never urges this filence as an argument for their non- 
exiſtence, but virtually, nay expreſsly, admits Chriſt's | 
miracles, by ſetting up Pythagoras's in competition 
with them, C34 


Neither is it Pythagoras alone he compares to 
Chriſt, he ſtates the performances of Ariltcas Pro- 
connefius and Abaris alſo., Of Ariſteas the firſt 
account we have is in Herodotus, and he gives it 
only upon hearſay : He relates that it was reported 
of him, that he died at Proconneſus, and appeared 
there ſeven years after, and, having written ſome 
verſes, diſappeared ; but that two or three hundred 
years after he had appeared again at Metapontum, 
where by ſpecial direction of Apollo he was wor- 
ſhipped as a God: Of Abaris Celſus relates, that 
he rode thiough the air on an arrow, paſſing over 
8 2 moun- 
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mountains and ſeas in his paſſage out of Scythia into 
Greece, and back again into Scythia, a 


Hence it came to 0 waſh that other heathen wri 
ters, after the example of Celſus, publiſhed their 
accounts of Pythagoras and Apollonius Tyaneus; 
not ſo much for the purpoſe of giving the hiſtories 
of thoſe perſons, as to ſet them up in oppoſition to 
Chriſt and his diſciples. Porphyry compoſed the 
hiſtory of Pythagoras after he had written fifteen | 
books profefledly egainſt the Chriſtian religion; 
theſe were ſuppreſſed by the Chriſtian emperors, 
who ſucceeded Galienus, in whoſe time Porphyry 
wrote his hiſtory of Pythagoras in the iſland of Si- 
cily, whither he retired in diſguſt with the Emperor 
for his favour to the Chriſtians, and would have 
put himſelf to death with his own hand, if Plotinus 
had not prevented him. Galienus ſoon died, and 
the ſucceeding Emperors being diſpoſed to perſe- 
cute the Chriſtians, Porphyry publiſhed his hiſtory, 
Jamblichus publiſhed his account of Pythagoras in 
the reign of the Emperor Julian, with whom he was 
in high favour, as the letters of that Emperor ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify, Hierocles alſo in the time of Dio- 
clelian publiſhed two books againſt the Chriſtian 
religion under the title of Philalethes, and for this 
was promoted by Galerius from being chief judge 
at - Nicomedia to the government of Alexandria. 
Thele books are now loſt, but we are informed by 

Euſebius 
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Euſebius they were moſtly copied from Celſus, 
and ſet up Ariſteas, Pythagoras and Apollo- 


nius Tyaneus againſt Chriſt, whom he ſays the 


Chriſtians, on account of his doing a few terutyai, 


call a God, and concludes with theſe words, viz, _ 
+ That it is worth conſidering that thoſe things of 


„ Jeſus are boaſted of Peter and Paul, and ſome 
„others of the like ſort, liars and illiterate and 
© impoſtors ; but for theſe things of Apollonius, 

„% we have Maximus and Damis a philoſopher, who 
„lived with him, and Philoftratus, men eminent 
« for their learning and lovers of truth.” 


As for theſe witneſſes to Philoſtratus's legend of 
Apollonius, Maximus's minutes go no further than 
to two or three years of Apollonius's life paſſed at 
Xgz, when he was about twenty years old; and 
what he had from Damis was a table book of mi- 
nutes, which a nameleſs man, pretending to be a 
relation of Damis, brought to Julia the mother and 


wife of Caracalla, and were by her given to the 


Sophiſt Phiſoſtratus to dreſs up in handſomer lan- 
guage. 


Such are the authorities for the legend of Phi- 
loſtratus, written above a hundred years after 
the death of Apollonius, who died a few weeks 
afier the Emperor Domitian in the year of 


: Chriſt 


— —_ «% — - — > \ 
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A 96. This Apollonius was of the ſet of 


Pythagoras, and the patroneſs of Philoſtratus's 
hiſtory was the monſter Julia, mater and wife to 


ts en Caracalla. 
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95 ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that any great and 
ſignal Revelation of the Divine Will ſhould be 
authenticated to mankind by evidences proportion- 
ed to the importance of the communication. Chriſ- 
tians contend, that in the purity and perfection of 
their religion, as it was taught by Chriſt, and in the 
miracles which he performed on earth, whilſt he 
was teaching full and ſufficient evidences are found | 
of a Divine Revelation, A 


As for we * of Chriſt it ſpeaks ſor itſelf, 
the book is open, which contains it, and however it 
may have degenerated in praftice through the cor- 
ruption of them who profeſs it, there ſeems no dif- 
ference of opinion in the world as to the purity and 
| POO of its principles: Of theſe eviderices 


there. 


—  — — 
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therefore, which are generally called internal, 1 Ray 


no need to ſpeak, 9— e 


It is not poſſible to make the ſame direR appeal 


to Chriſt's miracles, as to the religion of Chriſt, 
Many centuries have revolved ſince they have 
ceaſed ; nature has long ſince reſumed her courſe, 
and retains no traces of them; their evidencies 
therefore are not, like thoſe of Chriſt's religion, in- 
ternal, but hiſtorical ; it muſt however be acknow- 
ledged, that they are hiſtorical evidencies of the 
ſtrongeſt fort, for the hiſtorians were eye-witneſles 
of 1 _ relate, and Roar relations agree. | 


It is eaſy therefore to ſee, that if the ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity i is to. be attacked, it is in this part only 


the attack is to be expected. This has accordingly 
taken place in three different periods, and in three 


different modes, 


The unbelieving Jews, contemporary with Chriſt, 
before whoſe eycs the miracles were performed, 
could not diſpute their being done, but they attempt- | 
ed to criminate the doer by accuſing him of a guilty 


communication with evi ſpirits, aſcribing his ſuper- 
natural deeds to the power of the devil. The hea- 
thens,'who had not ocular demonſtration, but could 


not conteſt facts ſo well eſtabliſhed, made their at- 
* — his miracles, by ng others, who 
had 


r 


had done things altogeitier | as wonderful, viz, Py 
| E Abaris, Apollonius and others, $ . by 


Thus * matter AA for many ages, till modern 


cavillers within the pale of the Chriſtian church 
| truck upon a new argument for an attack upon 
Chriſt's miracles; and this argument having been 


woven into a late publication, whoſe hiſtorical merit | 


puts it into general circulation, many retailers of 


Infidelity, (and Dr. Mac. Infidel amongſt the rell, | 


have caught at it asa diſcovery of importance, and 


as they have contrived to conneR it with topics of 
more erudition, than the generality of people are 
furniſhed with, on whom they praftice it, it has 
been propagated with ſome ſuccels, where it has had 


the advantage of not e underſtood. - 


The Airength. * this TY lies in the bites. 


very, that contemporary authorities are lent on 


the ſubje& of Chriſt's miracles'; Naturaliſts and 
the authors, who record all curious and extraordj. 
nary events of their own or of preceding times, 

make no mention of the wonderful things, which 
Chriſt is ſaid to have done in the land of Juda: 1 
in ſhort, the Evangeliſts are left alone in the account, 

and yet ſome things are related by them too general 
in their extent, and too wonderful i in their nature, 
to have been paſſed over in ſilence by cheſe authors, 
or in in other words not to have had 2 place in their 
„ 3 _ - col 
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collections: The Elder Pliny and Seneca they tell 
us were living at the time of Chriſt's paſſion ; the 
_ Evangeliſts relate, that there was darkneſs over the 
face of the earth when Chriſt gave up the ghoſt, and 
this darkneſs was miraculous, being out of the courſe 
of nature, and incidental to the divinity of the per- 
ſon, who was then offering up his life for the redemp- 
tion of mankind; againſt the veracity of the goſpel 
account relative to this particular prodigy the at- 
tack is pointed ; and they argue, that if it extended 
over the whole earth, elder Pliny and Seneca with 
gil others who were then living muſt have noticed 
it; if it was local to the province of Judza, men 

x their information muſt have heard of it: Each 
of theſe philoſophers has recorded all the great 
phœnomena of nature, which his curioſity and care 
could get together, and Pliny in particular has de- 
voted an entire chapter to eclipſes of an extraordi- 
nary nature, yet does not mention this at the Paſ- 
lion ; The defeRtion of light, which followed Cæſar's 
murder was not to be compared with what the goſ- 
pel relates of the præternatural darkneſs at the Paſ- 
ſion, and yet moſt of the writers of that age have re- 
corded the former event, whilft all are filent as to 
the latter---Therefore it did not happen. 


This 1 Wire is a fir fate of the argument, and, 
if there be any merit in the diſcovery, it certainly 
reſts with the moderns ; for neither Celfus, Por- 

| | phyry, | 
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phyry, nor his diſciple Jamblichus have ſtruck upon 
it, though the firſt mentioned wrote againſt Chriſ- 
tianity in the time of Adrian, who ſucceeded to the 
empire eighty years after Chriſt's paſſion ; as for 
Seneca, he died about thirty years, and Elder PROP 
three and ny FRO afier GOT 6, 


The ane of the church it ſeems are divided i in | 


opinion as to the darkneſs at Chriſt's paſſion being 
general to the whole earth, or local only to Judza. 
As the deciſion of this point does not affect the ge- 
neral queſtion, the abettors of the argument are wil- 
ling to admit with Origen, Beza and others, that the 
_ prodigy ſhould be underſtood as Jocal to that part 
of the world, to which his other miracles were con- 
fined, and to whoſe conviction, if it really happened, 


it is natural to ORE it ſhould be Tn ad- 


dreſſed. 


Allowing this, theſe reaſoners contend that it 
muſt of neceffity have been reported to Rome, and 
that'report muſt have been known to Seneca and 
Elder Pliny, and, being known, muſt have been re- 
corded by one or both. Theſe Fa merit ex- 
amimation. 4 


*- "TM fir point to be taken for granted is, that the 
miracle of the three hours darkneſs upon the paſ- 
ſion of Chriſt muſt neceſſarily have been reported 


1 235 2 to 
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to Rome: This report was either to come in the 


ſtate diſpatches of the Procurator Pilate to the court 
of Tiberius, or from private communications: Of 
the probability of the firſt caſe the reader muſt 
judge for himſelf from circumſtances ; it is merely 
matter of ſpeculation ; It involves a doubt at leaſt, - 
whether the Procurator would not fee reaſons per- 
ſonal; as well as political, againſt reporting to the 
court an event, which at beſt tended to his own cri- - 
mination, and which, if he had delivered. it for 
truth, might have alarmed the jealouſy, or rouſed 
the reſentment of his ſovereign. The idea enter- 
tained by the Jews of deliverance from the Roman 
yoke by their expected Meſſias, was too general to 
| have eſcaped the knowledge of their watchful ty- 
rants, and it does not ſeem likely any Roman go- 
vernor of that province would be forward to report 
any miracle, or miracles, that had reference to a per- 
ſon, who having let up a new religion, declaredhim- 
ſelf that very Meſſias, which the Jewiſh prophecies 
foretold ſhould appear to extirpate the Gentile Ido. 
latry : If tl. is be a reaſon for the Roman Procurator 

in Judza to be ſilent on the ſubjett, it is no leſs ſo 
for the people of Rome to rejett the reports of the 
Chriſtians chemſclves, if they ventured upon any; 
and as for the unbelieving Jews, it is not to be ex- 
peticd they. would contribute to ſpread the evi- 
dences of Chriſt's divinity, 


The 


AM 
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The next point to be taken for granted in the ar- 


gument under examination is, that this report, if 


actually made, muſt have been known to the Philo- 


ſopher Seneca and the naturaliſt Pliny,; and I think 


it may fairly be allowed, that an event of this ſort 
could not well fail of coming to the knowledge ot 


Seneca, and even of Pliny, (though he died forty 


three years after the time) if the government in Ti- 


berius's reign bad been made acquainted with it by 


authority, and had taken no meaſures for ſuppreſling 


it, or any accounts publiſhed at the time reſpecting 
it ; for after all it muſt be obſerved, that this event, 
not be ing found in Pliny's: Natural Hiſtory, nor in 
Seneca's Enquiries, does not by any means decide 
the queſtion againſt any accounts being publiſhed, 

but leaves it ſtill open to conjetture, (and with ſome 
reaſon) that ſuch accounts might have been ſuppreſ- 
ſed by the heathen Emperors. 


But ing any further diſcuſſion of this point, we 
will paſs to the third and laſt poſition, in which jt 
is preſumed, that if this præternatural eclipſe at 


Chriſt's paſſion was known to Seneca and Pliny, 


one or both muſt have recorded it in their works. 


f 
* 


This [think is begging a queſtion very bardly 


to be granted; for theſe writers muſt have ſtated 


the event, either as a thing credible; or doubiful, or 


incredible ; ey muſt either have grounded it upon 


| auth | 
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authority, or reported it upon hear - ſay; they muſt 
have admitted it with its date and circumſtances at 
the very criſis when it happened, and in that caſe 
- what would have been the conſequence of ſuch a 


publication ? The Chriſtians would naturally have 
made the application to the Paſſion of Chriſt, and 


how dangerous was it for a heathen to admit a fat 


open to ſuch an interpretation? A Roman philoſo- 
pher, giving a ſerious hiſtory of extraordinary and 
prodigious events, would make his court but ill to a 
heathen. perſecuting Emperor, by admitting this 
into the account, unleſs it was to confute it: Now. ' 
this does not appear to have been in contemplation 
of Seneca or Pliny in any part of their writings ; 
each of theſe authors tells us what he credits and 

wiſhes to be credited, not what he diſbelieves and 
wiſhes to confute : The defettion of light at the 
time of Cæſar's death was the creed of the court; 
the hiſtorians, naturaliſts and even the poets cele- 
brated that phœnomenon, and it did not loſe in their 
relations ; but in the caſe of the eclipſe, a believer 
in Chriſt and his miracles draws a ſtronger argu- 
ment for his belief from the ſilence of Seneca and 
Pliny, than any caviller can urge againſt it from the 
ſame circumſtance: If ve admit they knew it and 
yet did not record it, are we not better founded in 

luppoſing they were ſilent, becauſe they could not | 
controvert the fatt, than our opponents in the argu- 
ment are in ſaying it did nut pals, becauſe they do 
| not 
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not mention it? It is too much to require of wit- 
neſſes, that they ſhould depoſe to a cauſe, which is 
to convict themſelves; if che founders of this argu- 
ment, (living in times and under a government, 
where Chriſtianity is the eſtabliſhed religion) wil 
join to oppoſe Chriſt's miracles and religion, why 
ſhould they expett, that Seneca and Pliny, (living 
in heathen, times and under arbitrary heathen Em- 
perors) ſhould join to ſupport them? I muſt there- 
fore refer myſelf to the candid reader, whether a 
philoſopher writing in the court of Nero, who had 
charged the Chriſtians with the burning of Rome, 
and was deviſing terrible and unheard of modes of 
torturing them, upon this charge, who had beheaded 
Paul and crucified Peter for preaching Chriſt and 
the redemption. of mankind earned by his Paſſion, 
whether a heathen philoſopher I ſay writing at this 
very time an account. of extraordinary, but what 
he delivers as true, events in nature would venture 
upon putting into his account a miracle, tending to 
confirm the divine nature and miſſion of that per- 
ſon, whoſe immediate followers were then ſuffering 
under the moſt determined perſecution? No hea- 
then writer in his ſenſes would have ventured to give 
' ſuch an account. Peter and Paul declared for the 
miracle, and were martyred for their doctrine; the 
goſpel account declared for the miracle and no one 
Roman writer controverted the aſſertion; that was 
the time for. a for Thiny and, other heathen 
writers 
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writers to cry out againſt the glaring fiction, Do, 
« the Chriſtians ſay there was a general darkneſx, 
«when their maſter expired? We appeal to the 
« fakt againſt them; it reached not us at Rome; 
the light of that day was like the light of other 

days: Do they ſay it was partial to Judza only? 
Be it ſo! We meet them on their own ground; 
« we appeal to the Procurator Pilate, to the noble 


Romans refident in Judza, to the ſoldiers, to the 


« very centurion, who attended his execution, to 
«« witneſs againſt this impudent attack upon mens 
++ ſenſes. Let them pretend that he healed the fick, 


© cured the lame, turned water into wine, or per- 


formed a thouſand other juggling tricks, but 


« darkneſs over a whole province can be confuted 


by the teſtimony of a whole province, and to this 
ae appeal.“ -- -Was this ſaid? Was this appeal 


made ? Strange perverfion of reaſon to turn that 
into an argument againſt a thing, which ſeems 
concluſive for it; at leaſt no negative can come 


nearer to concluſion, than contemporary ſilence in 


a caſe ſo open to confutation, had it not beent true, 


„„ But Seneca and Elder Pliny did not ſee the 


* poſpel”---Let it paſs; let us grant all that the 


argument ſuppoſes ; why are we told of no confu- 
tation of this miracle by any heathen writer con- 
temporary with, or poſterior to the goſpel account 


of the Paſſion ? The aſſertion of a preternatural 
event, 
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event, ſo generally notorious, muſt have been open 


to proof, Would Celſus have overlooked it ? 


Would not Lucian have taken it- up? Should not 
we hear of its having been urged by Porphyry, 
who was ſo voluminous a controverſialiſt? Should 
not we meet it in Julian or Philoſtratus? Should 
we hear nothing, that could lead us to believe it was 
controverted by Jamblichus, or Hierocles in his 
books entitled Philalethes ? If the filence of the 


heathen writers is to be appealed to for the purpoſe 


of impeaching Chriſt's miracles, let the appeal be 
made; whilſt we confine ourſelves to the defence 
of thoſe miracles only, which are recorded in the 


Goſpels and Abts of the Apoſtles, neither the filence 


of antient, nor the eloquence of modern opponents, 


can ſhake the records, on which we ground our 


faith. 
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AMONGST the variety of human events, 
which come under the obſervation of every 
man of common experience in life, many inſtances 
muſt occur to his memory of the falſe opinions 


K 


he has formed of good and evil fortune: Things, 


which we lament as the moſt unhappy occurrences 


and the ſevereſt diſpenſations of providence, fre- 
_ quently turn out to have been vouchſafements of a 
contrary ſort; whilſt our proſperity and ſucceſs, 


which for a time delight and dazzle us with, gleams 
of pleaſure, and viſions of ambition, turn againſt us 
in the end of life, and ſow the bed of death with 
thorns, that goad us in thoſe awful moments, when 


the vanities of this. world loſe their value and the 
mind of man, being on its laſt departure, takes a 


melancholy review of time miſpent and bleſlings 


Though 
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Though it is part of every good man's religion 
to reſign himſelf to God's will, yet a few rellections 


upon the worldly wiſdom of that duty will be of 


ule to every one, who falls under the immediate 
preſſure of what is termed misfortune in life. By 
calling to mind the falſe eſtimates we have fre- 
quently made of worldly good and evil we ſhall 
get hope on our ſide, which, though all friends elſe 
ſhould fail us, will be a chearful companion by the 
way: By a patient \acquieſcence under painful 
events for the preſent, we ſhall be ſure to contract 
a tranquility of .temper, that will ſtand us in future 


ſtead ; and by keeping a fair face to the world we 


ſhall by degrees make an eaſy heart, and find innu- 


merable reſources of mee e which 4 fretful 8 


TOR never can diſcover. 


I wonder why I was ſo uneaſy under my late loſs 
of fortune, ſaid a very worthy gentleman to me the 
other day, ſeeing it was not occaſioned by my own 
miſcondutt; for the health and content I now enjoy 
in the humble ſtation I have retired to, are the 
_ greateſt” bleſſings of my life, and, I am deyoutly 
thankful for the event, which 1 deplored. How 


often do we hear young unmarried people exclaim, 


what an eſcape have I had from ſuch a man, or fuch 
a woman! And yet perhaps they had not wiſdom 
enough to ſuppole this might turn out to be the cafe 
at the time it happened; but complained, lamented 
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and reviled, as if they were ſuffering perſecution 
from a cruel and tyrannic Being, who takes plea« 
ſure in tormenting his unoffending creatures, . 
An extraordinary example occurs to me of this 
criminal exceſs of ſenſibility in the perſon of a 
Frenchman named Chaubert, who happily lived 
long enough to repent of the extravagance of his 
miſanthropy. Chaubert was born at Bourdeaux, 
and died there not many years ago in the Franciſ- 
can convent ; I was in that city ſoon after this event, 
and my curiofity led me to colle& ſeveral particu- 
lars relative to this extraordinary humoriſt. He in- 
herited a good fortune from his parents and in his 
youth was of a benevolent diſpoſition, ſubjeAt how- 
ever to ſudden caprices and extremes of love and 
hatred. Various cauſes are aſſigned for his miſan. 
thropy, but the principal diſguſt, which turned him 
furious againſt mankind, ſeems to have ariſen from 
the treachery of a friend, who ran away with his 
| miſtreſs, juſt when Chaubert was on the point of 
marrying her; the ingratitude of this man was cer- 
tainly of a very black nature, and the provocation 
heinous, for Chaubert, whole paſſions were always 
in extremes, had given a thouſand inſtances of ro- 
mantic generoſity to this unworthy friend, and re- 
poſed an entire confidence in him in the matter of 
his miſtreſs: He had even ſaved him from drowning 
one day at the imminent riſque of his life, by leaping 
out 


0 
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out of his ow boat intothe Garonne and ſwimming to 
the aſſiſtance of his, when it was ſinking i in the middle 
of the ſtream: His paſſion for his miſtreſs was no 
leſs vehement; ſo that his diſappointment had every 
aggravation poſſible, and, operating upon a nature 
more than commonly ſuſceptible, reverſed every 
principle of humanity in the heart of Chaubert, and 
made him for the greateſt part of his life ine declar- 
ed enemy of human nature. 


After many years paſſed in foreign parts he was 
accidentally brought to his better ſenſes by diſco- 
vering that through theſe events, which he had ſo 
deeply reſented, he had providentially eſcaped from 
miſeries of the moſt fatal nature ; Thereupon he 
returned to his own country, and, entering intothe 
order of Franciſcans, employed the remainder of 
- his life in atoning for his paſt errors after the moſt 
examplary manner. On all occaſions of diſtreſs 
Father Chaubert's zeal preſented itſelf to the relief 
ana comfort of the unfortunate, and ſometimes he 

vould enforce his admonitions of reſignation by the 
lively picture he would draw of his own extrava- 
gancies ; in extraordinary caſes he has been known 
to give his communicants a tranſcript or diary in 
his own hand writing of certain paſſages of his life, 
in which he had minuted his thoughts at the time 
they occurred, and which he kept by him for ſuch 
extraordinary purpoſes. This paper was put into 

| wy 
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my hands by a gentleman who had received much 
benefit from this good father's converſation. and in- 
ſtruction; I had his leave for tranſcribing it, or 

- publiſhing, if I thought fit; this I ſhall now avail 
mylelf of, as I think it is a very curious journal. 


„My ſon, whoever thou art, profit by the words 
of experience, and let the example of Chaubert, 
who was a beaſt without reaſon and is become @ 
man by repentance, teach thee wiſdom in adverſity 
and inſpire thy heart with ſentiments of reſignation 
to the will of the Almighty | 


When the treachery of people, which I ought 
to have deſpiſed, had turned my heart to marble 
and my blood to gall, I was determined upon leav- 
ing France and ſeeking out for ſome of thoſe couns 
tries, from whoſe famiſhed inhabitants nature with- 
holds her bounty and where men groan in flavery 
and ſorrow : As I paſſed through the villages to- 
wards the frontiers of Spain, and ſaw the peafants 
dancing in a ring to the pipe or carouſing at their 
vintages, indignation {mote my heart, and I wiſhed 
that heaven would daſh their cups with poiſon, or 
| blaſt the ſunſhine of their joys with hail and tem- 
peſt. 


« I traverſed the delightful province of Biſcay 
without relt to the ſole of my feet or ſleep to the 
temples 
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' temples of my head. Nature was before my eyes 

dreſſed in her gayeſt attire ; thou mother of fools, 
I exclaimed, why doſt thou trick thyſelf out ſo dain- 
tily for knaves and harlots to make a property of 
thee ? The children of thy womb are vipers in thy 
boſom, and will ſting thee mortally, when thou haſt 
given them their fill at thy improvident breaſts. The 
birds chaunted in the groves, the fruit trees gliſten. 
ed on the mountain ſides, the water-falls made muſic 
for the echoes, and man went finging to his labour; 
give me, ſaid I, the clank of fetters and the yell of 
galley ſlaves under the laſnes of the whip, and in 


the bitterneſs of my heart 1 curſed the can; as 1 
trode over its "_ ſurface. | 


entered the. antient kingdom of Caſtile, and Fa | 

| prolped was a recreation to my ſorrow-vexed ſoul: 
I ſaw the lands lie waſte and fallow ;. the vines 
' trailed on the ground and buried their fruitage in 
the furrows; the hand of man was idle, and nature 
flept, as in the cradle of creation ; the villages were 
thinly ſcattered, and ruin ſate upon the unroofed 
ſheds, where lazy pride laid ſtretched upon. its ſtraw 
in beggary and vermin. ' Ah! this is ſomething, 1 
cried out; this ſcene i is fit for man, and I'll enjoy 
it. I faw a yellow half. ſtarved form, cloaked to 
the heels in rags, his broad-brimed beaver on his 
head, through which his ſtaring locks crept out in 
{qualid ſhreds, that ſell like ſnakes upon the ſhoulders 
5 oF 
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of a fiend : Such ever be the fate of human nature! 
I'll aggravate his miſery by the inſult of charity, 
Harkye, Caſtilian, I exclaimed, take this piſetre ; 
it is coin, it is ſilver from the mint of Mexico; a 
Spaniard dug it from the mine, a Frenchman gives 
it you; put by your pride and touch it !---Curſt be 
your nation, the Caſtilian replied, I'll ſtarve before 
I'll take it from your hands. ---Starve then, I an- 
ſwered, and _ on. 


I climbed a barren mountain; the wolves howl- 
ed in the deſart and the yultures ſcreamed in flocks 
for prey; I looked, and beheld a gloomy manſion 
underneath my feet, vaſt as the pride of its founder, 
gloomy and diſconſolate as his ſoul; it was the El- 
corial---Here then the tyrant reigns, ſaid I, here let 
him reign ; hard as theſe rocks his throne, waſte 
as theſe deſarts be his dominion! A meagre crea- 
ture paſſed me; famine ſtared in his eye, he caſt a 
look about him, and ſprung upon a kid, that was 
browſing in the deſart, he ſmote.it dead with his ſtaff, 
and haſtily thruſt it into his wallet. Ah, ſacrilegi- 
ous villain, cried a brawny fellow; and, leaping on 
him from behind a rock, ſeized the hungry wretchin 
| the at; he dropped upon his knees and begged for 
mercy---Mercy, cried he that ſeized him, do you 
purloin the property of the church and aſk for mer- 
Cy? Take it !---So ſaying, he beat him to the earth 
with a blow, as he was kneeling at his feet, and then 

dragged 
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dragged him towards the convent of Saint. Laws 
rence : 1 could have hugged the miſcreant for the 
deed. | 


\ 


0 I held my journey through the deſart, and 


deſolation followed me to the very ſtreets of 


Madrid; the fathers of the inquiſition came forth 
from the cells of torture, the croſs was elevated be- 
fore them, and a trembling wretch in a ſaffron co- 
loured veſt, painted with flames of fire, was dragged 
to execution in an open ſquare ; they kindled a fire 
about him, and ſang praiſes to God, whilſt the flames 
deliberately conſumed their human victim: He 
was a Jew who ſuffered, they were Chriftians who 
_ tormented. See what the religion of God 1s, laid I 

nn in the hands of man! | | 


(6 From the gates of Madrid 1 W my courſe 
towards the port of Liſbon; as I traverſed the wil- 
derneſs of Eſtremadura, a robber took his aim at me 
from behind a cork tree, and the ball grazed my hat 
upon my head; you have miſſed your aim, I cried, 
and have loſt the merit of deſtroying a man; Give 
me your purſe, ſaid the robber, take it, I replied, and 
buy with it a friend; may it ſerve you as it has 
lerved me | | 


«] found the city of Liſbon in ruins; her found- 
ations ſmoaked upon the ground ; the dying and 
X a the 
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the dead laid in heaps ; terror ſate in every viſage, 

and mankind was viſited with the plagues of the Al. 
mighty, famine, fire and earthquake, Have they 
not the inquiſition in this country, I aſked ? I was 


. anſwered they had. And do they make all this 


outcry about an earthquake, ſaid I within myſelf ? 


let them give God thanks and be quiet! 


© Preſently there came ſhips from England, load- 
ed with all manner of goods for the relief of the in- 
habitants; the people took the bounty, were pre- 
ſerved, then turned and curſed their preſervers for 
heretics ; This is as it ſhould be, ſaid I, theſe men 
aft up to their nature, and the Engliſh are. a nation 
cf fools; I will not go amongſt them. After a ſhort 
time benold a new city was riſing on the ruins of 
the old one! The people took the builders tools, 
which the Engliſh had ſent them, and made them- 
ſelves houſes : I overheard a fellow at his work ſay 
to his companion, Before the earthqugfe I made my 
bed in the ſtreets, now I ſhall have a houſe to live 
in---This is too much, ſaid I; their misfortunes 


make this people happy, and I will ſtay no longer 
in their country, I deſcended to the banks of the 
Tagus; there was a ſhip, whoſe canvas was looſed 


for ſailing---ſhe is an Engliſh ſhip, ſays a Galliego 
porter ; they are brave ſeamen, but damned tyrants 
on the quarter deck---They pay well for what they 
have, ſays a boatman, and I am going on board her 
| | wich 
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with a cargo of lemons; I threw myſelf into the 
wherry, and entered the ſhip : The mariners were 
occupied with their work, and nobody queſtioned 
me why I was amongſt them, The tide wafted us 
into the ocean and the night became tempeſtuous, 
the veſſel laboured in the ſea and the morning 
brought no reſpite to our toil. Whither are you 
bound, ſaid I to the maſter ? To hell, ſaid he, for 
nothing but the devil ever drove at ſuch a rate. 
The fellow's voice was thunder; the ſailors ſung in- 
che ſtorm, and the maſter's oaths were louder than 
the waves; the third day was a dead calm, and he 
ſwore louder than ever. If the winds were of this 
man's making, thought I, he would not be content 
with them ; a favourable breeze ſprung up as if it had 
come at his calling, I thought it was coming, ſays he, 

put her before the wind; it blows” fair for our 

port. But where is your port, again I aſked him? 
Sir, ſays he, I can now anſwer your queſtion as I 

nould do; with God's leave I am bound to Bour- 
deaux ; every thing at ſea goes as it pleaſes God. 

My heart ſunk at the name of my native city, 1 
was freighted, added he, from London with a cargo 
of goods of all forts for the poor ſufferers by the 
earthquake ; I ſhall Toad back with wine for my 
owners, and ſo help out a charitable” voyage 
wich ſome little profit, if it pleaſe God to bleſs our 
endeavours. Heyday ! thought I; how fair 
weather changes this fellow's note! Lewis, [aid he, 
op "36 0 
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to a handſome youth, who ſtood at his elbow, we 


will now ſeek out this Monſieur Chaubert at Bour. 
deaux, and get payment of his bills on your account. 


Shew me your bills, ſaid I, for I am Chaubert. He 


produced them, and 1 ſaw my own name forged to 
bills in fovour* of the villain, who had ſo treacher- 


_ ouſly dealt with me in the aflair of the woman who 


Was to have been my wife. Where is the wretch, 


ſaid I, who drew theſe forgeries ? The youth burſt 


into tears; he is my father, he replied, and turned 
away, Sir, lays the maſter, I am not ſurprized to 
find this fellow a villain, for I was once a trader 
in affluence and have been ruined by his means and 
reduced to what you ſee me ; but I forgive whathe 
has done to me ; I can carn a maintenance and am 
as happy in my preſent bard employ, nay happier 


than when I was rich,and idle ; but to defraud hig 


own ion proves him an unnatural raſcal, and, if I had 
him here, I would hang him at the mizen yard,” 


* 
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0. 'TAUBERT's narrative proceeds as follows, FE 
When the Engliſh mariner ſaid he forgave 
the villain who had ruined him, I deſpiſed him in 
my heart for his folly, but when he declared he was 
bappier in his preſent condition, than in his former 
p:oiperity, 1 began to ſtagger in my opinion and 
thought within myſelf there was wiſdom in what he 
laid: 1 locked him ſteadily in the face, and ſaw 
_ conteut of mind impreſſed upon his features; I turn- 
ed my eyes inwards on my heart and ſaw it rent 
with indignation, anguiſh and revenge ; there is 
ſome profit in reſignation, ſaid I within myſelf, and 
looking at the youth, who had now again turned 
towards us, I recognized the features of her, whom 
I had once fo fondly idolized ; Tell me, ſaid I, if 
that youth be not the ſon of my once beloved Ma- 
rianne, deſcribing her name and perſon; I was right 
| in 
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in my conjefture ; my blood boiled with vengeance, 
and in the bitterneſs of my heart I exclaimed-.. 
Accurſed villain as he was, who robbed me of life's 
only bleſſing ! for his fake I renounce and hate man- 
kind : You may indeed forgive him, for he only 
defranded you of your fortune; towards me his 


treachery is unpardonable, for he ſeduced the affec- 


tions of the woman, on whom miy heart was fixed ; 


but for that villain, IJ had been married to Marianne, 


Had you ſo? interpoſed the Engliſh mariner, then 
you have great reaſon to thank God for your eſcape, 
for a wretch more infamous, than the mother of that 
unhappy youth, never wore a human ſhape ; butlet 
her ſins die with her, ſhe is gone to her account, 


and the happieſt moment of your life was that, in 


which he took her off your hands ; if you will turn 
into my cabin, I will tell you her hiſtory, As he 
ſpoke theſe words convittion flaſhed in my face; I 
was aſhamed to look up, for conſcience had awaken- 


ed within me, and repentance began to ſofien and 


ſubdue my heart. I followed him to his cabin, and 


as he diſcourſed to me of my deliverance, the blood, 


that had been frozen at my heart, began to melt and 
flow within my veins. I paffed the night in prayer 
and interceſſion; I will return to my native country, 
ſaid I, and dedicate my future days to the ſervice of 


God and his creature man: Shall this mariner, 


who in the very jaws of death blaſphemes his creator, 
and outſwears the ſtorm, in which he 1s finking, have 
the 
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the merit of forgiveneſs and reſignation under 
real injuries, when I am murmuring and reviling in 

the midſt of bleſſings? Man walketh in a vain ſha-- 
dow; be diſcomforteth himſelf for nought ; the ways 
of providence are ſecret and unſeen, and who can 
find them out? | 


In the morning I ealled for the ſon of Marianne 
and diſcourſed with him apart, I found him modeſt, 
humble and refigned ; he had no friend on earth 
but the Engliſhman, and to him he owed the bene- 
fits of a liberal education ; he had been trained in 
one of the public ſeminaries in England, where their 
youth get the rudiments of learning from their 
maſters, and the principles of honour, courage, 
friendſhip and magnanimity from their playmates ; 
I bade him be of good courage, for that I would be 
a a father to him. He replied, that he had already 
found a father in the Engliſhman, and he did not 
doubt but he could earn a living in the occupation 
of his benefattor, whom he was determined never 


to deſert, and for whom his heart muſt ever enter- 


tain the gratitude and duty of a ſon---Oh, Sir, ſaid 
he, that man muſt have a heroic ſoul ; the injuries 
he has received from my parents can only be equal. 
led by the bounties he has beſtowed. on me; and 1 
truſt you will not think the worſe of me, if I deter- 
mine to abide by his fortune, and to dedicate my 
lite and ſervices to that country, where I have found 

5 ſo 


| 
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ſo generous a protector. The long re preſſed emo: 


tions of humanity now burſt ſo violenily upon me, 


that they choaked my ſpeech. and I could only claſp 
the gal ant boy in my arms and ſhower my tears 
upon his neck. 


5 The Rip had now entered the mouth of the 
Garonne, and after ſome time we found ourlelyes 
in the magnificent port of Bourdeaux ; I landed 
with the maſter of the veſſel, whilft young Lewis re- 


mained on board in charge of his benefittor's papers 


and effects: The firſt object that met our view was 
a gibbet erefted on the quay before the door of a 
merchant's compting-houſe, and the executioners 
of juſtice were in the act of diſmiſſing a wretched 
being from life, whoſe crimes had made him no 


longer worthy to remain in it; he had robbed the 


merchant, before whoſe door he was about to ſuffer. 
My God, exclaimed the Engliſhman, it is the father 


of young Lewis: At the word we both ſprung for- 
ward to the ſcaffold, and as we advanced his eyes en- 


countered ours. Oh Chaubert, Chaubert the 


poor wretch ee 1 pray you let me ſpeak to 
you before I die.---My trembling limbs ſcarce ſerv- 
ed to mount the ſcaffold---Father ſays he, to a Car- 
melite friar with whom he had been in prayer, 


I have yet one confeſſion to make to you in the 
hearing of this injured friend ; I have abuſed the 
conkdence of the moſt generous of men, nay more 

1 have 
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I have attempted his life by poiſon, and the woman, 
whoſe affections I ſeduced, was my. accomplice in; 
the attempt, You may remember, Sir. continued 
he, the very day before you diſcoyered our grimi-. 
nal intercourſe, as you. was fitting, at your meal. 
with Marianne and me, in the gaiety of yourcheart, . 
that woman gave you a large glaſs of wine to. drink. 
to your approaching nuptials ; your favourite ſpaniel 
leaped upon your arm, as you was lifting, the- cup to- 
your lips, and daſhed it on the floor; you. may re- 
member, Chaubert, that in a ludden rage of paſ⸗ 
ſion, which you was. ever prone: to, you: violently 
ſtruck the creature in a vital part and laid it dead 
upon the ſtroke : It was the ſaving moment of your 
life, the cup was poiſoned ; a flow but painful death 
had been your fate, and in that animel.you ſmote 
your girardian angel : The next day we repeated the 
attempt, but you was a ſecond time preſerved by a. 
timely diſcovery of our criminality; Be thankful 
to God's providence, ſubdue your paſſions and prac- 
tiſe reſignation ; I die repentant ; if it be poſſible, 
move me, as you yourlelt have need. to be for- 
given.” | i 
Here ends the diary of Chaubert. 
1 do not mean to expoſe my ideas to ingenious 
ridicule by maintaining that every thing happens to 
every man for the beſt, but I wilt contend, that he, 
; i T who. . 


— 
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who hes the belt. of it, fulfills the part of a wiſe 
and good man ; Another ching may be ſafely ad- 
vanced, namely, that man is not competent to de- 
cide upon the good or evil of many events, which 
befal him in this life, and we have authority to ſay, 
Wee le lo him that calls good evil, and evil good I 
con'd. with that the ſtory of Chaubert, as I have 
given.it, might make that impreſſion upon any one 
of my readers, as it did upon me, when I received 
it; and I could allo wiſh, that I felt myſelf worthy 
to add to it the experience of many occurrences in 
my own life, to which time and patience have given 
colours very dillerent from thole they wore upon 
their Er: 1 appearance, 


hen men fink into deſpondency or break out 


imo rege upon adverſities and misfortunes, it is no 
proof that providence lays a heavier burthen upon 


them than they can bear, becauſe it is not clear that 


they have excited all the poſſible reſources of the 
Toul, 


— 


The paſſions may be humoured, till they become 
our maſters, as a horſe may be pampered till he gets 
the better of his rider ; but early diſcipline will pre- 
vent mutiny and keep the helm in the bands of rea- 
ſon, If we put our children under reſtraint and 
corlection, why ſhould we, who are but children of 

ar, | a larger 
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a larger growth, grow refraftory and complain, W hen 
the father of all things lays the wholſome correction 
of adverſity on our heads? 


Amongſt the fragmente of Philemon the comic 
poet, there is part of a dialogue preſerved between 
a Maſter and his Servant, whoſe names are not 
given, which falls in with the ſubje& I am {peaking 
of; theſe fragments have been collected from the 
works of the ſcholiaſts and grammarians, and many 
of them have been quoted by the fathers of the 
Chriſtian church for the moral and pious'maxims 

they contain; as they lie out of the general track of 
moſt men's ſtudies, and have real. merit in them- 
ſelves, I think the reader will not be diſpleaſed, if I 
occaſionally preſent him' with ſome ſpecimens from 
_ theſe remains of the Greek Comedy, and for the 
preſent conclude wy paper with the . tranf- 
lation, * 


Servant. Whilſt you live, Sir, drive away ſor⸗ 
* row; it is the worſt G a man can keep. 


Maſter « Whilſt 1 live, Sirrah | ? why there i ls 
" no living without it. 


Servant. Never tel me, Sir; the wounds of 
** the mind are not to be healed by the tears of the 
** eyes: If they were, who would be without the 

Yu * e me- 
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medicine ? They would be the beſt family-phyſic 
In nature ; and if nothing but money would buy 
them, you could not pay too dearly for the pur- 
chale. But alack-a-day, what do they avail ? 
Weep, or weep not, this ſtubborn world of ours 
will have its way; ſighing and groaning, take my 
word for it, is but labour loſt, 


Maſter. © Granted! for its uſe I will not con- 


* tend, nor can you, as I take it, diſpute its neceſ- 


ty: It is as natural for the eyes to ſhed tears, in 
affliction, as for a tree to drop its leaves in au- 
tumn. | 


Servant. © That I deny; the neceſſity of evil I 


zdmit, but not the neceſſity of bewailing it. 


Mark how your maxims and mine differ; you 
meet misfortune in the way, I let misfortune - 
meet me: There are too many evils in life, that 
no man's wiſdom can avoid; but he is no wile 
man who multiplies too many by more: Now 
my philoſophy teaches me, that amongſt all the 


evils you complain of, there is no evil ſo great as 
your complaint itſelf; Why it drives a man 


out of his ſenſes, out of his hcalth, nay at laſt 
out of the world ; ſo ſhall it not me ; if misfor- 
tune will come, I cannot help it, but if la- 
mentation follows it, that is my fault, and a fool 


$a 


Maſter. W you 8 3 


cauſe I fear the Gods and ſubmit to their will, 


of a man, to ſay I will not bear misfortunes, I will 


any ſure proof of weakneſs to be content, If a 
man were to die of a diſappointment, how the 


left alive? You may, if you think well of it, 
+ counteratt the deſigns of the Gods, and turn their 
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of his own making, my 1 1 8 is 8 fool | 4 
indeed. 2 | 2 


your inſenſibility to be of the nature of a brute, 
my failings I regard as the prerogative of a man; 
thus although we differ widely in our practice, 
cach afts up to his proper charaQter, | 


Servant. If I am of the nature of a brute, be- 
the Gods forgive me] If it be the prerogative - 


not ſubmit to the decrees of the Gods, let the- 
Gods anſwer that for themſelves! I am apt to 
think its no great mark of courage to deſpair, nor 


vengeance does it come to paſs that any body is 


intended bleſſings into actual misfortunes, but I 

do not think their work will be mended by your 
means ; you may, if you pleaſe, reſent it with a 
high hand, if your mother, or your ſon, or friend 
ſhould take the liberty to die, when you wiſh them 
to live; but to me it appears a natural event, 
which no man can keep off from his own perſon, 


or that of any other ; you may, if you think it 
_« worth. 


| 4. 
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worth your while, be very miſerable, when this 
45 woman miſcarries, or that woman is brought to 


„bed; you may torment yourſelf, becauſe your 
% mother has a cough, or your miſtreſs drops a tear; 
„in ſhort you may ſend yourſelf out of the world 
with ſorrow, but I think it better to ſtay 2 time 
* in it and be an M4 
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Tac; period of the bens hiſtory, which 
is included within the æra of Piſiſtratus and 
the death-of Menander the comic poet, may be 
juſtly ſtiled the literary age of Greece. I propoſe 
to dedicate ſome of theſe papers to a review of that 
period; but as the earlier ages of poetry, though 


in general obſcure, yet afford much intereſting _ 
matter of enquiry, it will be proper to take up the 


Athenian hiſtory from its origin, becauſe it is ſo 
connected with the account I mean to give, that I 


canfiot otherwiſe preſerve that order and continua- 


tion in point of time, which PRyipiouay * 5 


This account may ks bo calleda biflory of of | 
the human underſtanding within a period peculiarly 


favourable to the production of genius; and, though 


I cannot expett that my labour will in the end furs 
| niſn 


* 5 
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nh any thing more than what every literary man. 
has ſtored in his memory, or can reſort. to in his 
books, ſtill it will have the merit at leaſt of being a 
ſeleftion uninterrupted and unmixed with other 
events, that crowd and obſcure it in the original re- 
lations, to whick he muſt otherwiſe refer. The 
wars, both foreign and domeſtic, which the ſmall 
communities of Greece were perpetually engaged 
in, occupy much the major part of the hiſtorian's at- 

' tention, and the reader, whoſe enquiries aredirec- 
ted to the ſubject I am about to treat of, muſt make 
bis way through many things, not very intereſting ta 
an elegant and inquilitive mind, before he can dil. 
_— 5 


Quid Sophocles et Theſpis et Aſcliylus utile ferrent. 


Such will not envy me the labour of having waded 
through a heavy maſs of ſcholiaſts and grammarians, 
.or heſitate to prefer accepting the reſult of my en- 
quiries to the taſk of following the like track i in ow 
ſuit of his own. 

The Abende were a moſt extraordinary people; 
eminent in arms and in arts; Of their military 
atchievements I do not profeſs to treat, and if the 
reader takes leſs delight in hearing of the ravages of 
war than of the progreſs of literature, he may in the 
contemplation of theſe placid ſcenes, undiſturbed 
by tumult and unſtained with blood, experience 

| ſome _, 
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ſome degree of that calm recreation of mind, which 
deludes life of its ſolicitude, and forms the tempe- 
rate enjoyment of a contemplative man. 


Ogyges is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
founder of the Athenian monarchy, but in what æra 
of the world we ſhall place this illuſtrious perſon, 
whether he was Noah or one of the Titans, grand- 
ſon to Jupiter or contemporary with Mofes, is an 
enquiry, which the learned have agitated with 
much zeal and very little ſucceſs. It is however 
agreed that there was a grievous flood in his time, 
which deluged the province afterwards called Atti- 
ca; but that happily for King Ogyges, being a per- 
ſon of gigantic ſtature he ſurvived the general cala- 
mity. A period of one hundred and eighty nine 

years ſucceeded to this {lood, in which this province 
remained fo depopulated, tl.at it is generally ſup- 
poled no king reigned over it till the time of Ce- 
crops, the founder of Athens, from him at firſt 
named Cecropia, 

Cecrops made many prudent inſtitutes for the 
benefit of his riſing ſtate during a long reign of fifty 
years, and, by eſtabliſhing the rites of matrimony, 
aboliſhed the promiſcuons commerce of the ſexes, 
in which they lived before his time ; by theſe and 
other regulations upon a general numbering of all 
bis ſubjects, he found the male adults in his domi- 

7 nions 
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nions to amount to twenty thouſand, every perſon 
of the above deſcription being diretted to bring a | 
ſtone in his hend and-caft it down in a ſtated place: 
This prince, being an Egyptian, introduced the my. 
thology of his native country, upon which ſo many 
Grecian fables were formed, and from which a 
learned modern has with great ſagacity traced a very 
curious analogy with the Mofaic accounts of the 
early ages: The Greeks adopted the fables without 
comprehending their alluſions, and thereupon form- 
ed the conſtitution of a religion, which kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of great part of the world, till revelation diſpel. 
led its errors and enlightened the Gentile nations. 
Till Cecrops erected altars to Jupiter, made liba- 
tions and eſtabliſhed his worſhip, he was not known 
in Greece as a God: He ſet up the image of Mer- 
cury, ſacrificed to Saturn, Ops, Rhea, Juno and 
Minerva, and was in fact the inſtitutor of the Pagan 
theology : The Gods of Cecrops were ſoon made 
uſeful inſtruments in the hand of the founder of a 
monarchy, for before he could induce his people to 
cultivate the dry and barren country of Attica, he 
vas forced to play off his new machinery, by raiſ- 
ing a conteſt io heaven between Neptune and Mi- 
nerva for the patronage of Ceer pia, the capital of 
his new empire: Ile found intereit enough with the 
deities to turn their deciſion in Minerva's favour; 
and by this contrivance he diverted his ſubjeQs 
from their maritime attachments to agriculture, and 
parti- 
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particularly to the cultivation of the olive : To 
ſtrengthen ſtill further the tutelary title of Minerva, 
he enforced the dedication of the city by changing 
its name from Cecropia to Athenæ, a ſacrifice few 
| founders would have made, and a ſtrong proof of 
his good ſenſe and talents for government. If the 
reuder recolletis the ſtory Ovid relates of Minerva's | 
treatment of Erechthonius, Cecrops's ſon, he will not 
conceive highly. of the gratitude, or even purity of 
that virgin deity's charatter ; though as we are ſet- 
ing out upon the Athenian ground, it may be not 
yery prudent to talk ſcandal of Minerva ; | 

At virgo eſt —negat Aglaurus, negat anguis aper{us. 0 

„„ (Dar. Phyrg. lib. 2.) 
Cecrops enjoyed his new government for the 
ſpace of fifty years, but his attachment to his native 
ſoil of Egypt drew him into an unlucky expedition 
with King Pharaoh, in whoſe company he was 
drowned in the Red Sea, whilſt in purſuit of the 
Iraelites; notwithſtanding which we are informed 
upon the authority of the poet Euripides, that he 
was tranſlated into the ſtarry ſphere, and' became a 
conſtellation of ſome dignity after his death ; and 
if we conſider what obligations this Prince had con- 
ferred on the Gods, as well as men, we ſhall not 
think him too highly rewarded ; on the contrary we 
muſt own he was rather hardly dealt with both by 


Minerva as well as Mercury ; the former of which 
Z 2 ſhut 
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ſhut his fon in a cheſt in company with a dragon, 
a,, latter buir-yed his laughter into a falle lep; 
a1 Hachment, whict, though it does not convitt her 
of vuigarity of taſte certainly des no credit to the 


chaltity of her morals, or the gratitude of her ſe- 
ducer, 8 


Cranaus ſucceeded on the death of Cecrops, and 
aftcr a reign of nine years was depoſed by Am- 
Fhictyon, who ſeized the throne of Athens and 
1cadered his name memorable to poſterity by eſta- 
biiſhing the great Council or Law-Courts of the 
th: Amphlictyons, who held their meetings at Ther- 
mop) læ. This prince introduced the practice of 
Gritit ng and mixing wines; a practice that obtained 
through. all Greece for many ages: in memory of 
which ſober 1-{ticution, Amphictyon erected an 
altar to Bacehus the Upright and placed it in 
the temple of the Hours: He allo conſecrated an 
altar to the nymphs near at hand in the ſame 
temple, that mankind might thereby be kept in mind 
of the graccfulncls of temperance, and it is not eaſy 
to find any inſtance in the Pagan worſhip, where 
ſupcritition has been applied to more elegant or 
moi l purpoſes. , In {.nail communities ſuch regu- 
lations may be carried into efieft, where all the 
people aic under the eye of the ſovereign, and in 
the ſame ſpirit of rctor mation Amphittyon publiſh- 
ed au ELL, tic none uf uis luvjccts ſhould indulge 
| them- 
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themſelves in the uſe of undiluted wine, except in 
one ſmall glaſs after their meals to give them a taſte 
of the potency of the God: under this reſtrittion, he 
permitted the free uſe of diluted wines, provided 
they obſerved in their meetings to addreſs their li. 
bations to Jupiter the preſerver of man's health. 


' This virtuous uſurper, after an adminiſtration of 
ten years, was in his turn expelled from the throne 
of Athens by that Erechthonius, the ſon of Cecrops, 

whom Minerva ſhut up in a cheſt with his compa- 
nion the dragon, and committed to the keeping of 


his ſitters: This is the perſon whom Homer men- | | 


tions in his ſecond book of the Iliad by the name of 
Erechtheus: He is celebrated for having firſt 
yoaked horſes to a chariot, and alſo for introducing 
the uſe of filver coin in Attica, 


Primus Erechthontus currus et quatuor auſus 


Jungere Equos, rapidiſſ rotis inſiſtere Victor. 


But the inſtitutions which have rendered the 
name of Erechtheus famous to all poſterity, are 
thoſe of the Eleuſynian Myſteries and the feaſts 
of the Panathenæa. The firſt of theſe he eftabliſh- 
ed in honour of Ceres, on account of a ſeaſonable 
ſupply of corn from the granaries of Egypt, when 
the city and territory of Athens were in imminent 
danger of ſtarving by an extraordinary drought; | 
"Theſe ſacred myſteries were of Egyptian origin, 

5 and 
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and as they conſiſted of forms and rites, unin. 
telligible to che vulgar, and probably very little 
" comprehended even by the initiated, the ſecret was 
well kept. | 


As for the Panathenza, they were inſtituted, as 
their name indicates, in honvur of Minerva, and 
were the great feſtival of the Athenians: he 
celebration was originally comprized 1n one day, 
but afterwards it was extended to ſeveral, and the 
various athletic games and races, with the recitation 
of poems, that accompanied it, aitratted an im- 
menſe reſort of ſpectators, ' Every lpecies of con- 
tention, both on foot and horſeback, drew the bold 
and adventrous to the field of fame, whilſt the 
prizes ſor muſic and the rival diſplay of the drama 
in after-times recreated the aged, the elegant and 
the learned: The conquerors in the ſeveral games 
gave entertainments to their friends, in which they 
prefided crowned with olive in honpur of the 
guardian deity: Theſe were ſcenes of the greateſt 
feſtivity, till, when Athens Had ſubmitted to tlie Ro- 
man yoke, thoſe ſanguinary conquerors introduced 

the combats of gladiators into theſe favorite folem- 
nities. Every age had its ſhare in contributing to 

the ſpettacle; the old men walked in proceſſion with 
branches of olive in their hands, the young in ar- 
mour with ſhield and ſpear ; the labouring peaſants 


with ſpades, and their wives with water-buckets ; 
The 
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The boys crowned with garlands, and dreſſed in 

fracks or ſurplices of white, chaunted hymns to 
Minerva ; and the girls followed with baſkets, in 
which the ſacrificing utenſils were contained. 


A ſuperſtition, ſupported by ſplendor, and en- 
livened with feſtivity, was well calculated to keep a 
laſting hold upon the human mind. 
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_ Eleuſynian Myſteries, inſtituted by E- 
rechthorſius, were celebrated in the time of 


autumn every fifth year at Elcuſis, where a great 


concourſe of people met upon the occaſion : The 
_ ceremonies of initiation were preceded by ſacri- 
fices, prayers and ablations ; the candidates were 
exerciſed in trials of ſecrecy and prepared by yows 
of continence ; every circumſtance was contrived 
to render the aft as awful and ſtriking as poſlible ; 
the initiation was performed at midnight, and the 
candidate was taken into an interior ſacriſty of the 
' temple with a myrtle garland on his head; here he 
was examined if he had duly performed his ſtated 
ablutions; clean hands, a pure heart and a native 
proficiency in the Greek tongue were indiſpentible 
requilites ; having * chu examination, he was 

admitted 
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admitted into the temple, which was an eüißee of 
immenſe magnitude ; after proclamation made that. 
the ſtricteſt filence ſhould be obſerved, the oſſiciat- 
ing prieſt took out the ſacred volumes containing 
the myſteries ; ; theſe books were written in a ſtrange 
character, interſperſed: with the figures of animals 
and various emblems and hieroglyphics; they were 
preſerved in a cavity between two large blocks of 
ſtone, cloſely fitted to each other, and they were' 
carefully replaced by the prieſt with much ſolem- 
nity, after he had explained what was neceſſary to | 
the initiated out of them. The initiated were en- 
joined to honour their parents, to reverence the 
immortal Gods and abſtain from particular forts of 
diet, particularly tame towls, fiſh, beans anc certain 
ſorts of 9 855 f 0 
When his was finiſhed the prieſts began to hay | 
off the whole machinery of the temple in all its 
terror; doleful groans and lamentations broke out 
from the fane, thick and ſudden darkneſs involved 
the temple, momentary gleams of light flaſhed forth 
every now and then with tremblings, as if an earth- 
quake had ſhaken the edifice; ſometimes theſe co- | 
ruſcations continued long enough to diſcover all 
the ſplendor of the ſhrines and images, accompanied 
with voices in concert, dancings and mutic ; at 
other times during the darkneſs ſeverities were ex- 
erciſed upon the initiated by perſons unſeen, 
ke they 
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they were: dragged to the ground by the hair of 
their heads, and there beaten, and laſhed with 
ſtripes, without knowing from whom the blows pro- 
ceeded, or why they were inflicted: Lightnings 
and thunderings and dreadful apparitions were oc- 
caſionally played off with every invention to terrify | 
and aſtoniſh; at length upon a voice crying out 
Conx / Ompax! The ceremony was concluded and 
the initiated diſmiſſed. The garment worn upon 
this occaſion was not to be laid aſide, whilſt it would 
hang together, and the ſhreds were then to be de- 


dicated at ſome ſhrine, as a tattered trophy of _ 
the due performance of the myſteries of Ceres, 


Theſe initiationg were conceived to lead to the 
enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and to fit a 
man for a more dignified place among the bleſt 
hereafter; and they were in ſuch general reſpect, 
that it afforded great cauſe of reproach againſt So- 
crates, for having neglefted his initiation. The 
vows of ſecrecy and the penalties to be inſlicted 
on violation, were as binding as could poſſibly be 
deviſed. | 5 7 


Hitherto the riſing ſtate of Athens had not been 
engaged in war, but no ſooner was it involved in 
diſputes with the Eleuſynians on account of ſome 
prædatory incurſions, than the idea took its riſe 

e 94 | 3 of 
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of devoting human victims to appeaſe the hoſtile 
divinities and to purchaſe conqueſt by the obla- 
tion of what was dearcit and moſt valuable in 
life; Fs 


P71. 


As we are now approaching towards the time of 
Homer, who records inſtances of this ſort, it may 
be curious to mark when that ſavage ſuperſtition 
had its origin. No example occurs to me in Gre- 
cian ſtory, antecedent to Erechthonius, who in obe- 
dience/to an oracle, ſacrificed one of his daughters, 
and ſome ſay all, to purchaſe thereby ſucceſs againſt _ 
the Eleuſynians. It is however a matter of leſs 
wonder than regret how this idea ſhould obtain fo - 
generally ; hen a people are in the habit of mak- 
ing animal ſacrifices à part of their worſhip, and | 
Whoſe religion it is to believe that interceſſion can | 
be made to the Gods, and favours obtained by the | 
blood of victims taken from the brute creation, the 
thought of aſcending a ſtep higher in the dignity We - 
the oblation, naturally leads to the hope of purcha. 
ing a greater reward. With thele ideas enthuſiaſtic 
ſpirits, like Decius and-Curtius amongſt the Ro- 
mans, ruſhed upon ſelf-deſtruttion, and Erechtho- 
nius, king of Athens, devoted his daughter, Codrus J 
himſelf.- 1/ the blood of bulls and goats and the aſhes of 
a heifer, ſprinkling the unclean, ſanctiſieih to the puri- 
Hing of the- fleſh, how much more ſhall the blood, &c. 
&c. &c. There is a wild magnanimity in the idea 
%%% —- - mn : 
| 


| 
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highly caplivating ; Cicero more than once alludes | 


of their ſex about them, reſigned themſelves to 


to this aftion of Erechthonius and in his oration for 
Sextius exclaims, © Shall I after ſo many illuſtri. 
* ous deeds ſhrink from death, which even the 
daughters of Erechthonius, with all the weakneſs 


without regret ? Let the mind be poſſeſſed with : 
the perſuaſion of immortal happineſs annexed to the 
att, and there will be no want of candidates to 


firuggle for the glorious prerogative. Erechthonius 


and his daughters were aſſociated to the deities after 


their death, altars were dedicated and a temple 


erected to them in the citadel of Athens, where 


divine honours were paid to their memories. The 


Eleuſynians were defeated and deſpoiled of all they 


poſſeſſed, except the myſteries of Ceres abovemen- 
tioned; of theſe they were left in undiſturbed en- 


joyment: Their king Eumolpus was flain in 
battle, but Neptune, whoſe ſon he was, revenged 


his loſs by ſtriking his ne dead with ** 


trident. 1 

Thus periſhed Erechthonius by immortal bands, 
if we take the authority of Euripides the tragic 
poct, after ne had reigned fifty years in Athens: In 
his time the people of Attica, heretofore called Ce- 
cropians, took the name of Athenians; Ovid, 
wbole metainorpholes mix much antient truth with 


fable, lays: that this ane, at his death left it 
doubt- 


= 
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doubtful with poſterity, whether he excelled moſt 


in juſtice as a King, or in military g'ory a as a Ce- 
neral. 3 165 


EÆEgeus, the reputed father of Theſeus, was the 
eighth king of Athens, reckoning from Cecrops, 
and ſon of Pandion II. grandſon of Erechthonius, 
the crown. having deſcended regularly from father 
to ſon through ſeveral generations: After remain- 
ing childleſs for ſeveral years he conſulted the oracle 
at Delphi upon the mode of obtaining an heir ; to 
a very plain queſtion he obtained a very obſcure. 
anſwer, and, not being able to ſolve the ænigma 
himſelf, conſulted ſeveral perſons upon the interpre- 
tation of it, and among others his friend Pittheus, 
King of Trœzene, from whoſe ſagacity he promiſed 
himſelf a ſolution of the difficulty ; This wiſe prince 
had a daughter named Æthra, and ſhe having ad- 
mitted Ægeus to a ſecret conſultation by night in 
the fane of Minerva, proved a more able interpre- 
ter of the Delphee oracle than her father; and-put 
Ægeus in poſſeſſion of his wiſhes by bearing him a 
ſon : This ſon was the hero Theſeus, but it cannot 
be diſguiſed, that a doubt was ſtarted, whether Nep- 
tune had not a better claim to the child than Ægeus: 
for the princeſs Æthra is charged with admitting 
both viſiters in the ſame evening, and when the con- 
troverſy lies between a mortal and an immortal 
lover, the moſt that can be ſaid for Ægeus is, that 

| 5 it 
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it leaves the caſe doubtſul. The king of Athens 


put in his claim by leaving his ſword. and ſandals in 
cuſtody of Æthra, when he underſtood ſhe was 
pregnant, enjoining her to let the child, if he proved 
a ſon, remain at Trœzene, until he became adult 
and had ſtrengih enough to remove a block of ſtone, 
under which he depoſited his pledges ; on the hilt 


ol the ſword, which was ivory, he cauſed to be en- 
graved his name and titles, and /Egeus declared he 


would acknowledge the bearer of thole pledges, 
and adopt him as his heir ; This being done, he 
returned to Athens and celebrated the Panathenza 


with uncommon ſplendor. 


This monarch filled the throne of Athens ſor the 
ſpace of forty eight years and terminated his life by 


_ caſting himſelf into the ſea, thence called Agean, 


in deſpair upon diſcovering the veſſel, that brought 
his ſon Theſeus from his Cretan expedition againſt 
ihe Minotaur, approach the ſhores of Attica with 
black fails, when the fignal of life and victory was 

to be the contrary diſplay of white ones, which 
Theſeus by a fatal negle& had failed to put up upon | 


his n in ſighi of the nl, 


The inte an ng parent 1 


bimlelf ; into the ocean and the fon ſucceeded to his 


throne; There is no hero in antiquity, who for 


his magnanimity, his adventures, or che exquiſite 


beauty 
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beauty and perfection of his form and perſon has 
been more celebrated than Theſeus : In ſome of 
the actions of his life he performed real and dif-' 
tinguiſhed ſervices to his country ; in others he ap- 
pears to bave been governed merely by an extra- 
vagant and-wild paſſion for adventure ; No hero has 
furniſhed more themes to the poets, and few princes 
have at times deſerved: better of their ſubjetts: By 
his valour 1 in ation and the terror of his name he 

cleared many regions of thoſe lawleſs clans of rob- 
bers and plunderers, with which they were inſeſted 
to the diſgrace and danger of ſociety : Ambitious to 
emulate the fame; of his contemporary Hercules, he 
ſeems ſometimes to have forgotten, that he had ſub- 
jefts under his care and command, and roved about 
in queſt- of adventures, the general champion of 
diſtreſs and the ſworn exterminator of monſters and 
tyrants, wherever they were to be found: Preced- 
ed by his axe · besrers in commemoration of his de- 
ſtruction of the robbers, and carrying on his ſhoulder 
the ponderous club of Corynætes, whom he van- 
quiſhed, he marched · in triumph to Delphi, like ano- 
ther Hercules after his labours: The bulls of Crete 
and Marathon and the Cremmyonian boar were 
trophies, that migbt vie with the Hydra; and Cor- 
cyon, whom he flew; was as formidable a champion 
as Antæus, and fixed the triumph of agility over 
ſtrengih: He killed Proeruſtes, whoſe courts was 
as fatal a8 $ the den of Cacus. 


of The. 
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2 Theſeus upon his acceſſion to the gorernment of 
| Attica reformed the ſtate of juſtice and "amended | 
the condition of his ſubjetts by many kingly regu-' 


lations; before his time the people were diſperſed 


about the country in ſmall and ſeparated clans, more 


like the ſettlements of ſavages than a regular com- 
munity the police of courſe was very imperfeft ; 
the laws were merely local and arbitrary, nor did 
they generally agree in the ſame definition or dif. 


tribution of juſtice; to remedy theſe evils ke en- 


Jarged his capital, aſſembled the people from all 
parts, fixed them to a refidence in Athens and eſta- 
bliſhed general courts of law and juſtice, where all 


his ſubjetts might reſort to decide their properties, 


or compoſe their wrongs, by ſtated rules and infti- 


== 7 
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tutes, expounded and adminiſtred by Judges com- 


petent to their vocation. 
. / 4 

Theſe are ſervices beneficial to mankind, the ac- 
tions of a patriot king and legiſlator, infinitely ſu- 
perior to the extermination of boars or bulls, the 


unravelling a labyrinth, or conflicting with a wreſt- | 


ler. One ſhould have thought that the rambling 


ſpirit of Theſeus might henceforward have ſubſi- 
ded, and, if Hercules had not been upon earth, this 


would probably have been the caſe, and he would 
have deſcended to poſterity one of the greateſt cha- 
raters in antient hiſtory ; but the expedition a- 


inn the Amazons drew him out upon freſh and 
RT _ fooliſh 


his amours may have furniſhed pleaſing tales and 


fables to Heſiod and others, ' the hiſtorian vill do 
well to pals oyer "this period of his life i in ſilence 


and regret. 


It ſlices to Slate that Meneſtheus 100 dvan- 
tage of his abſence and eſtabliſhed himſelf fo brmly 


in power, that Theſeus on his return finding it im- 


poſſible to diſpoſſeſs him of his uſurped authority 
retired to Scyros, and there either put a voluntary 
end to his lite, or was deſtroyed by Lycomedes. 


In th reign of Meneſtheus the famous ſiege of 
Troy, memorable to all ages, was undertaken by the 
joint forces of all the Grecian principalities ; The 
combined fleets aſſembled at Athens and took their 


final departure from that port: Agamemnon con- 


ducted a hundred ſhips from Mycenæ, Menelaus 
ſixty from Sparta and Meneſtheus joined with fiſty : 
The latter excelled all the Generals cf Greece, 


Neſtor only excepted, in military ſcience for ar- 


ranging and diſpoſing troops in order of battle. 


Homer has left this teſtimony in his favour, and the 


authority is as indiſputable as the record is immortal; 

the town was taken in the laſt year of Meneltheus's 
life and reign ; he died in the iſland of Melos, and 
being one of the chiefs incloſed in the Trojan horle, 


had a leading ſhare in the capture and deſtruktion 


of that celebrated city. 
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fooliſh adventures} and, though his friendſhip and 
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No chief like thee, Meneſtheus, Greece could yield 
To martial armies in the duſty field, | 
I' extended wings of battle to diſplay, 
« Or cloſe th' embodied hoſt in firm array; 
« Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, | 
For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe.” 
. | FS e 
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HE expedition of the Greeks againſt Troy 
has ſupplied a ſubjeQ to an heroic poem 
which remains the wonder of all time and the un- 
rivalled ſlandard of the epic art. It muſt be owned: 
no poet ever made a happier choice, for what could 
be more intereſting to a Grecian reader, than the 
recital of an action founded in juſtice and termi- 
nated in ſucceſs ? Theevent itſelf was magnificent ; 
a coalition of the Grecian ſtates in vindication of 
an injured prince, who was one of their number. 
Had it recorded the expedition of one great mo- 
narch againſt another, it is eaſy to comprehend how 
much that brilliant variety of charakter, which now 
gives ſuch dramatic luſtre to the compoſition, would 
have loſt by the nature of ſuch a ſubjett; whereas 
the emulation of the rival leaders conſtitutes that 
B b 2 5 com- 
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compound action, that ſtriking contraſt and diſcri 
mination "of character. which render the Iliad ſo 
peculiar enchanting. The juſtice of the under. 
ting fries the poet with a moral, which ſecures 
the goud „pin % of bis readers, and intereſts them 
cordiv:ly mm bis cauſe ; it is To permanent a plecge 
folic good Withes, that it enables h m to throw 
into the lcale of the Trojans every epiſode of pity, 
every omament of magnanimity and valour, which 

can cy his poem without the danger of creat- 
tg lune prejudices in behalf of the offenders; in 
h. 80 we can mourn tor Hector and not regret the 
victory of Achilles. 

If Homer found theſe incidents ready to bis 
hands, their combination was ſupremely happy; if 
he created them, his invention was almoſt miracu- 
lous, The period at which he wrote was uo leſs 
fortunate, being neither too remote to impair the 
intereſt of his ſubject, nor ſo near the time of the 
action, as 10 confine his fancy to the limits of ſtrict 
hiſtorical truth. So wonderful an aſſemblage of 
{ parts meet in this great work, that there 1s not a 
pailion in the human breaſt but will find its ruling 
intereſt. gratified by the peruſal ; and it is fo happily: 
contrived, that the combination of thoſe parts, mul- 
titudinous as they ate, NEV er violates the uniformity 
of d&chgn ; the ſubject remains ſimple and entire; 
oui dcas never lltay from the main object of the 
poem, 
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poem, though they are continually carried/ out 
upon excurſions through the regions of earth and 
heaven upon the ſtrongeſt pinions of fancy,” The 
manner in which Homer employs his deities, with 
the machinery that accompanies them, gives an a- 
mazing brilliancy to the pictureſque and deſcriptive 
powers of the poem ; the virtues, vices, prejudices, 
poſſions of thoſe imaginary beings ſet” them on a 
level with human nature ſo far as to give us an in- 
tereſt in their fituations, which a juſter repreſenta- 
tion of ſaperior eſſences could not impart ;' while 
their immortality and power are engines in the 
poets hand, whoſe influence is unlimited by the laws 
of nature; theſe extraordinary perſonages, at the 
ſame time that they take a part very eſſential to the 
action of the drama, bring about the incidents by 
thoſe ſudden and ſupernatural means, which mortal 
heroes of che moſt romantic ſort could not ſo readi- 
ly effoct. This is an advantage on the part of a 
heathen poet, for which the Chriſtian writer has no 
ſubſtitute; for thoſe moderns, vho in order to create 
ſurprize have invented capricious beings to produce 
extravagant events above the reach of humanpowers, 
and below the dignity of divine, violate our reaſon, 
whilſt they ſtruggle to amuſe our fancy; but the 
Pagan theoriſt can find a deity for every purpoſe a 
without giving ſcandal to the believer, or e 
the philoſopher. r 


W | 
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Amongſt the numberleſs excellencies ofthe Ind 


here is none more to be admired than the correct 
preciſion, with which Homer draws bis characters 
and prelerves them uniformly through the poem; an 
excellence, in which Virgil and the Roman poets - 
in general are greatly his inferiors ; With Homer's 
heroes we have more than hiſtorical acquaintance, 
ve are made intimate with their habits and manners, 
and whenever he withdraws them for a time, we are 
certain upon the next meeting to recognize and 


acknowledge the ſame characteriſtic traces, that ſe- 


parate each individual ſo decidedly from all others, 


hut it is time to return to our hiſtory. 


After the death of Meneſtheus the crown of 
Athens returned into the family of Theſeus, and 
Demophon his ſon, who alſo was prelent at the 
liege of Troy, ſucceeded to his inheritance ; Oxyn- 
tes, Aphidas and Thymætes reigned in ſucceſſion 
after Demophon,, and the line of the Erechthide 
expired in the perſon of Thymætes. 'I'his was aTE- 
markable revolution, for that family had poſſeſſed 
the throne of Athens for a period of ſour hundred 
and twenty. nine years. The monarchy, properly ſo 


_ called, was now drawing to its concluſion; Melan- 
thus; who lucceeded to'I'hymaztes, was a Meſſenian 


and a deſcendant from Neleus; he had been expel- 


led from Meſſene by the Heracliqæ, aud had taken 
| : refuge 


by very honourable means; Thymætes, being chal- 


lenged to ſingle combat by Xantbus, King of Boœ e- 


tia, dechned the challenge; Melanthus accepted it in 


his ſtead, flew Xanthus, and obtained the crown of 


Athens in reward for his: ſucceſs; at his death it 


devolved to bis ſon C6drus. The manner in which 


this prince devoted himſelf to death for his country 


ſcarce needs a recital, but it is not generally known 
that Codrus was in a very advanced age, when this 
event took place, and moreover that the Athenians 
urged him to the deed upon the report of Cleo- 
mantis, à citizen of Delphi, who made them ac- 


quainted with the anſwer of the oracle touching the 
conditions, on which victory was to be obtained. 


The Athenians having prevailed with Codrus to 
embrace the fatal conditions of their deliverance, 


ſacrificed their aged monarch; and impreſſed with 
the perſuaſion that Apollo would verify his predic- 
tion, fought and overcame their enemy. 


Codrus being dead, the government of Athens 
underwent a material revolution, for the popular 
party, pretending a reſpe& to his memory, put for- 
ward a decree prohibiting any other perſon to reign 
in Athens by the title of King ; the change however 


for the preſent was more nominal than eſſential, for 
they did not alter the ſucceſſion, nor materially re- 


duce the power of the monarchy; The Prince, or 
g Per. 


refuge in the Athenian ſtate ; he obtained the crown 
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perpetual-archon, (for each title is uſed occaſional. 
ly) held the government for lite, ſubject notwith- 
ſtanding to account to the ſtate for his maine 
tion of 2 * 1 al dn galt n 


Sade 15 of Codrus, ſucceeded to his Father 
by chis new title : Thirteen princes reigned under 
1 this deſcription from Medon to Alcmæon incluſive, 
4 comprehending a OY of Mes hundred and ms 

years. * ; 


| Some authorities maintain that Homer came to 
41 Athens in the time of Medon, and was hofpitably 
received by that Prince, but it is generally thought 
the age of Homer does not anſwer to this date. and 
that he was born,about two hundred years after the 
fiege of Troy; this falls within the time of Archip- 
pus, grandſon of Medon. and third perpetual archon; 
in the beginning of whoſe reign Heſiod was born; 
Homer ſome few years after at the cloſe of it: 
Archippus reigned nineteen years; and this æra 
ſeems eſtabliſhed by the beſt chronologiſts. 
Archippus, at the concluſion of whoſe adminiſtra- 
tion we have placed the birth of Homer, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Therſippus, who held the government of 
Athens for a long incumbency“ of forty one years, 
a and he was ſucceeded by Phorbas, who was thirty 
pew Archon ; in the period of theſe leventy one 
years 


\ 
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years we have che Athenian a æra of: dhe life of 


Ae all this matter ways be left to opinion, For 
before the inſtitution of the Olympiads the Grecian.” 
chronicles are ſo vague and obſcure that the pre- 
ciſe age of Homer muſt for ever remain'a ſubjett 
of conjedure. The above period has at leaſt the 
merit of holding a middle place between their opi- 

nions, who ſuppoſe he was born ſoonafter the ſiege 
of Troy and ſuch as contend he was contemporary 
with Lycurgus. The late Mr. Robert Wood, in 
his ingenious eſſay on the original genius and writ- 
ings of Homer, inclines to think the Iliad and 
Odyfſey were finiſhed about half a century after 
the capture of Troy; he thinks he has found in- 
ternal evidence in ſupport of this opinion in Homer's: 
account of the family of Aneas, and his argument 

is acute and critical ; They, who make him con- 
temporary with Lycurgus, have internal evidence 
againſt them, which, though perhaps it does not 
ſerve to eſtahliſn Mr. Wood's poſition, certainly 
confutes the latter chronologiſts. Ariſtotle places 
Homer in the ſame epocha with Iphitus and the 
hrſt Olympiad, but he reſts his conjefture upon the 
weakeſt of all arguments; whilſt the beſt authorities, 

as ell as the majority in number, point to the pe- 
riod, which I have ſuggeſted; and here for the 18 


ſent. will leave it. | 
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The laſt but one of the perpetual archons was 


| Aſchylus, and in the ſecond year of his governmenj 


the Oly mpiads were firſt inſtituted by Tphitus at 
Elis; from this period we ſhall ptoceee> wh 
"_ chaopolagica! preciban. Nil ö 


The nne of Aſchylus and ot laſt of 40 
perpetual archons was Alemæon. The people of 
Athens had new modelled their government upon 


the death of Codrus by aboliſhing the title of King, 


and reducing their chief magiſtrate to be in fa ra- 
ther the Grſt ſubjełt of the ſtate, than the monarch : 
This regulation appears to have been effected wich- 


out any ſtruggle on the part of the reigning family: 
| thirteen: archons in ſucceſſion had now been'per- 


mitted to hold the government for life, when upon 
the expiration of Alcmeon's adminiſtration, the 
people thought fit by a freſh reform to limit the 
duration of the chief magiſtracy to the term of 
ten years, Charops, brother of Alemæon and 
fon of AÆſchylus, was the firſt decennial archon; 
and this revolution took place in the firſt year of 


the ſeventh Olympiad, Whilſt the Athenian ſtate 


was by theſe ſteps eſtabliſhing its liberties, Romu- 
lus and Remus were forming the. embryo of f 
mighty empire fated in the courſe of time to be- 
come miſtreſs of the world; theſe adventurers col. 


_ efted a body of Latin ſhepherds, amongſt whom 
taey bad been educated, and, ſettling themſelves 


on 
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on the Palatine Mount, donde the founders of 

Rome: This event is ſuppoſed to, fall within the 
period, of the ſeventh 'Olywpiad, when Charops 
was decennial archon. It is generally ſuppoſed *' 
that this mighty empire was ſet in motion from one 
ſpark, which, Greece had ſcattered from the confla- 
gration of Troy, and which lighted on the ſhores 
of Italy, where it was kept alive for more than four 
centuries, , till Rome was founded; but A@neas's 
Italian colonization is a very queſtionable poi, 
and I am inclined to agree with Mr. Wood in his 

| treatiſe abovementioned, that ihe poſteriiy of Æueas 
did not migrate. into Italy, but eltablithed. them- 
ſelves in the Troade and reigned over the ſcattered 
remains of the Trojans atter the deſtruftion of Ilium. 


A revolution of eighteen Olympiads produced a. 
third change in the conſtitution. of the Athenian go- 
vernment in favour of popular freedom, by limiting 
che archons to one year, making the magiſtracy an- 
nual: Neither was this all, for the command was 
no longer lodged in the hands of one perſon only, 
but of nine, the firft of which was ſtiled by pre- 
eminence archon, and from him the year had its 
name; the ſecond, intitled Baſileus, took charge of 
religious ceremonies, and the Polemarc, or third in 
office, had the condutt of military affairs, whillt all 
civil and judicial buſineſs was referred to the coun-\ 
ci of the remaining fix, called Theſinothetæ. N ole 

1 Cc + | ThE: 
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but pure Athenians of three deſcents could be cho- 
ſen by lot into this council; an oath of office was 
_ adminiſtered to them publicly in the portico of the 
palace, purporting that they would execute the laws 
with juſtice and fidelity, and take no gifts either 
from their clients or, the people at large. When 
they had performed their annual functions, and ac- 
quitted themſelves without empeachment, they were 
in courſe aggregated to the Arcopagites, and held 
that dignity for life. Every thing relating to the 
care of orphans and widows, or the eſtates of minors, 
was veſted in the principle magiſtrate, properly 
ſtiled Archon ; he had the charge of divorces and 
the ſuperintendance of the parents and children of 
ſoidiers, who fell in battle, and of all ſuch citizens 
who were maintained at the public charge. 

Of theſe annual archons Creon was the firſt, and 
was elected about the twenty fourth Olympiad. 
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"HE Athenian, late 1 to be 3 

by annual Archons according to the altera- 

tion made in its conſtitution in the twenty fourth 
Oly mpiad, without any thing occurring of import- 
ance to merit a recital from the time of Creon to 
the adminiſtration of Draco in the thirty-ninth 
Olympiad. The Athenians, having reduced the 
monarchical power to the moſt diminutive of all 
kingly repreſentatives, an annual archon, had to all 
appearance effeRually eſtabliſhed their liberties, 
but it has been the fate of freedom to have been 
turned into abuſe in all ages, and the licentiouſneſs 
and corruption of the Athenians now ſeemed in 
more want of a reform, than the prerogative of the 

king had been in the moſt arbitrary times, The 


moral purity of Draco' s manners, and the ſtern in- 
W 
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flexibility of his temper fitted him for an office, that 
required both rigorous virtue and reſolute diſpatch, 
for his time was ſhort and his taſk laborious and 
full of danger: Had his power been permanent, 
it is probable he would have qualified the ſeverity of 
thoſe famous laws, which from their ſanguinary na- 
ture ere figuratively aid to be written in blood, and 
it is certain they breathe a ſpirit calculated rather 
ſor the extinttion of ſocieiy, than for its reforma- 
tion. We muſt however admit the difficulty of de- 
viſing any code of penal ſtatutes, by which degrees 
of puniſhment ſhall be equitably proportioned to 
degrees of offence, We have no experience or 
kiftory of any ſuch code now exiſting, or that ever 
did exiſt. A citizen of the world will not eflimate 
crimes and offences by the ſame rule and ſtandard 
8 a citizen of any one particular community will; 
local circumſtances will give fainter or deeper co- 
lourings to crimes according to the peculiar conſti- 
tution of the tate, againſt which they ate commit. 
ted: The Athenians in the time of Draco were” go- 
verned by annual magiſtrates, the admiuiſtration of 
thele magiſtrates was made ſubject to popular en- 
quiry in its termination ; they had expunged from 
their conſtitution the wholeſome though | high- 
"founding principle, that a king cannot do wrong: 
it was now become ſcarce pollihle that his ſubſti- 
tute could do right ; the people fat in judgment on 
their governors, and many of the moſt virtuous ci- 
tizens 
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tizens in the ſtate ſuffered under their ſentence 2 
Fear reſtrained the timid from exertion, and the al- 
lurewents of power debauched the intereſted} and: 
am bitious from their duty; whilſt the magiſtrate: 
aimed at popularity, the people became intolerably 
licentious. The rigour of Draco impreſſes us with 
a high idea of his purity of principle; his abhor- 

rence of the abuſes of his predeceſſors in office, 
and his indignation againſt the depravity of his 


fellow citizens embitterd his judgment, and made 


him me a miſanthrope, than a ſtateſman. 


D Go to ho conſidered 3 commiſſion 
of crimes, not in proportion to their offence againſt 
ſociety, but according to the principle of the cri- 
minal, holding a tranſgreſſor equally guilty, whether 

he broke the law in the leaſt titile, or in its greateſt 
extent; for he puniſhed indiſcriminately with death 
in both caſes ; In this*there is as little wiſdom a8 
mercy, and. it is to the honour of Solon that he re- 
voked ſuch undiſtinguiſhing and bloody laws. Juſtly- 
to aſceitain and define the various degrees of hu- 
man depravity is impratticable for thoſe who can- 
not ſearch the human heart; nor in the nature of 
things is it poſſible for any man, or council of men, 
to form a ſyſtem of puniſhments to meet the ſeveral; 


degrees and definitions of crimes with proportioned, 


retribution : Sentence of death is at once the high- 
eſt exertion of authority one fellow- creature can 
exer. 
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exerciſe over another and the heavi-ſt atonement 
any offender can make to the laws of that ſociety, 
in which he is inliſted ; Draco excuſed himſelf from 
the charge of indiſcriminate rigour by pleading - 
that he could deviſe no puniſhment greater than 
death; the nature of the plea gives an inſight into 
the character of the man, that needs no comment; 

it is plain however that he had no idea of aggra- 
vating death by tortures ; he did not know, or. 
- would not practice, thoſe deteſtable arts and refine- 
ments, wkich now prevail in too many parts of the 
Chriftian world, of extorting criminations and con- 
ſeſſions by heightening the agonies of death. The 

ſhort duration of his authority, as I before obſerv- 

ed, precipitated him upon this ſyſtem of ſeverity, 
which time and reflection would probably have 
corretted: A haſty reformer is equally to be dread- 

ed with a deliberate tyrant; legal cruelty is of all 
moſt terrible; a law once made is made to be ex- 
ecuted ; the will of the Judge cannot mitigate it, 
and the power of the ſovereign can only releaſe 
from puniſhment, but not apportion or modify it: 
Herein confiſts the irreparable defect of all eſta- 
bliſhed rules of fixed puniſhment ; to include dif- 
ferent degrees of criminality under one and the 
ſame degree of penalty is not equity, but to live 
without laws at the arbitrary diſpoſal of any hu- 
man tribunal is ſlavery of the moſt inſupportable 
et! 5 


By 


* 
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By Draco's laws an Athenian was hilly guilty 
of death, whether he pilfered a cabbage or mur- 
dered a citizen: Horrible decree ! If the principle 
of puniſhment does not conſiſt in revenging what is 
paſt, but in preventing the culprit from repeating 
and the community from ſuffering the like or any 
other offence from the ſame perſon, it may well be 
doubted if death need be inflicted in any caſe; the 
terrar of example, not the ſpirit of revenge, muſt 
conſtitute the neceſſity of ſuch. a mode of puniſh- 
ment, if any neceſſity exiſts; but if puniſhments 
may be deviſed, by which guilty perſons ſhall be 
made to atone to ſociety without cutting them from 
it, and iftheſe puniſhments may be ſuch as ſhall de- 
ter and terrify the evil- minded equally with death 
itſelf, policy, independant of religion, will be in- 


tereſted to adopt them. 


It vas not to be expetted, neither did it happen, 
that the Athenians would be amended by ſuch ſan- 
guinary laws as theſe of Draco, and they had been 
in operation nearly half a century, when Solon in 
the third year of the forty ſixth Olympiad found the 
people in as much need of reformation, as Draco 
did in the beginning of the thirty fifth Olympiad. 


Solon was of noble birth and of an elevated ſoul: 
he was a friend to liberty, but a lover of order; de- 


ſcended from Codrus, he was a patriot by. inheri- 
D d - = hes 
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; tance; though he was a great adept in the philoſo- 


phy of the times, it neither ſowered his manners nor 
left him without attention to the public: When he 
withdrew himſelf from the world for the purpoſes 
of ſtudy and contemplation, it was to render him- 


ſelf a more uſeful citizen on his return to ſociety : 


With a fortune rather below mediocrity he had 


| ſuch a ſpirit of beneſicence and generolity, that he 


Was obliged in his youth to apply himſelf to com- 
merce to ſupport his independance : Solon's philo- 


phy did not boaſt any unnatural contempt of pain 


or pleaſure; he affedted no apathy ; on the con- 
trary when he was reproached for weeping at the 
death of his ſon, as if it was unbecoming of a wiſe- 
man to bewail an evil he could not remedy, he an- 


ſwered with a modeſt ſenſibility of his weakneſs, 


that it was on that very account he did bewail it. 


, The anecdote Plutarch gives us of Solon's inter- 
view with his contemporary Thales, and the filly 
method that philoſopher took for convincing Solon 
of the advantages of celibacy by employing a ſel- 
low to make a fallc report to him of his ſon's death, 


heightens our aſſection for the man, without lower- 


ing our reſpett for the ſage ; Thales in the true 


p | ſpirit of ſophiſm triumphed in the ſuperiority of his 


wiſdom by avoiding thoſe conneftions, which ſoften 
the human heart, and vainly ſuppoſed he ſunk the 
_ dignity 


— 
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dignity of Solon's charaQter by expoſing to ridicule 
the tender feelings of the father. 


The Athenians were exhauſted by a tedious and 
unproſperous war with the people of Megara; the 
important ifland of Salemis was loſt, and ſuch was 
their deſpair of ever recovering it, that they paſſcd 
a law for making it a capital offence in any citizen 
to propoſe the retaking it; Solon, who regarded 
this degrading ediA with honeſt indignation, feign- 
ed himlelf inſane and ruſhing into the forum ba- 
rangued the populace,” abrogatcd the editt and de- 
clared war againſt the Megarenſians: On this oc- 
caſion he addreſſed the people in elegiac verſes of 
his own compoſing, one hundred in number; the 
power of his muſe prevailed, for it was great; the 
people gave him the command of an expedition a- 
gainſt Salamis, in which he had the good fortune 
to reduce that iſland and re- annex it to his country, 
which had made ſuch public avowal of its deſpair. 

Solon is {5 highly celebrated as a poet, that ſome - 
antient authorities have equalled him to He ſiod and | 
even to Homer : We have few or no remains, but 
many teſtimonies of his writings; in particular we 
are Informed, that he compoſed five thouſand veries 
on the commonwealth of Athens, recording the 
tranſaftions of his bun time, not as a hiſtory in his 


own prelie; but in his own defence, and to encourage 


D d 2 > big 
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his countrymen to petſiſt in a courſe of public vit. 
tue and private morality. He wrote jambics alſo 
and odes, and compoſed even his laws in verſe, of 
which Plutarch has quoted the exordium. | 

He employed ſtratagem in the reduction of the 
iſland of Salamis, but as the celebrated Piſiſtratus 
was joined with him in this enterprize, it muſt not 
be dilguiſed that ſome authorities give the ſucceſs 
of the expedition to Piſiſtratus; both were. men of 
conſummate addreſs and reſource, and each no 

doubt had his ſhare of merit in the ſervice; the 
reputation Solon gained by this event was Rtill in- 
creaſed by his conduct in the defence of the famous 
temple of Delphi againſt the ſacrilegious Cirrhæans; 
though he was only aſſeſſor to the General Clift- 
henes the Sicyonian in this campaign, the ſucceſs- 
ful termination of the war by the capture of Cirrha 
was univerſally attributed to Solon, 


Athens was now rent by popular feuds and dil. 
ſenſions; the commonwealth was in imminent pe- 
ril, every thing tending to civil tumult and confu- 
tion, and the people in a ſtate little ſhort of abſolute 
anarchy : In this extremity every eye was turned 
towards Solon and he was elected archon by the 
general voice of his fellow citizens. It was now 
not only in his power to make himſelf abſolute 

mu ſter of the Kate, and to eſtabliſn that tyranny in 
ä his 
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bis own perſon, which he lived to ſee Piſiftratus | 
' aſpire to and obtain, but that ſtep was alſo preſſed 


upon him by the unanimous ſolicitation of his 


friends and the public at large : religion had its 
ſhare in the temptation, for the temple of Delphi 
u:rered its oracular decree for his aſſuming the ſu- 
preme. power in Athens, and when he withſtood the 
dazzling offer he had to combat the reproaches and 
inveftives of all parties for refuſing it. A magna- 
nimity that was proof againſt temptation, was not to 
' ſhaken by calumny; ſupported by conſcious inte- 
grity he oppoſed the torrent, and contenting him- 
ſelf with the limited authority of an annual magi- 
ſtracy, framed and publiſhed thoſe mild and ſalu- 
tary ordinances, which bave endeared his name to 
all poſterity. Amongft the pacifying meaſures of 
his government he found it expedient to relieve the 
people by an ordinance for the remiſſion of debts of 
a certain delcription ; this ałt raiſed a ſtorm of op- 
poſition and abuſe from all the rich and uſurious 
againſt his adminiſtration, and ſome that had been 
his intimates took part in the faction, and began to 
periecute him in the bittereſt manner, charging him 
with the meanneſs of exempting bimſelf as a credi- . 
tor from · the conditions of the act; he ſoon turned 
the odium of the charge upon the contrivers of it 
by giving public proof to the city that he himſelf 
had been the firſt, who obeyed his own law, and re- 
miited a conſiderable ſum to his own debtors 2 
| this 


— 
1 
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this proof of his difintereſtedneſs as a creditor con- 


vinced his countrymen of his uprightneſs as a legiſ. 


later, and he roſe the higher in their eſteem for the | 
malevolent attack he had fo fully repulſed : Reaſon 


and public gratitude at length prevailed, and the 


voice of faction being put to filence, the whole care 
of thecommonwealth was ſurrendered into his hands 


to be regulated and reforined according to his wil. 
dom and diſcretion. 


Solon, though too magnanimous to accept the, 
title of king, was too good a citizen to decline the 
truſt, and now it was that he abrogated all Draco's 
ſanguinary laws, except thoſe that affected mur- 
derers: This, as I before oblerved, occurred in the 


courſe of the forty fixth Olympiad ; he arranged 
the people into four claſſes according to ike different 
proportions of their property; he eretted the prin- 
cipal council of the Areopagites with inferior courts 
for the adminiftration of law and juſtice, and pub- 
liſhed his famous manifeſto for rendering infamous 
all perſons, who in civil ſeditions ſhould remain 
ſpeQators of their country's danger by a criminal 


neutrality ; he enafled many wholeſome regulations 
reſpeRing marriages, tending to the encreaſe of po- 


pulation ; he ſuppreſſed libels, and made idieneſs 
puniſhable by law; he. put under certain diſabili- 
ties parents, who were convicted of having groſly 
neglected the education of their families, and re- 

| | ſtrained 
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ſlrained by ſumptuary laws every ſpecies of public 

excels, Many more laws might be enumerated; if 
it were neceſſary to enlarge upon facts ſo generally 
known, but it will ſuffice to mention, that when he 
bad compleated his code, he bound the ſenators to 
the obſervance of the laws it contained by the ſo- 
lemneſt oath he could deviſe, and cauſing the laws 
to be engraven on tables of wood, hung them up in 
the public courts that no man might plead ignorance. 


The nature of this oath is curious; the ſenator 
was led up to a ponderous ſtone preſerved in the 
forum ; there the oath was publicly adminiſtered, 
and the obligation of it was, that he ſhould dedicate- 
a piece of gold to the temple of Delphi of equal 

weight with the lone if he was proved guilty of hav- 
ing violated his oath : Not content with thus ſwear- 
ing the judges and ſenators to the faithful admini- 
ſtration of bis laws, he alſo bound the people by 
oath to their due obſervance, and having done all 
this with a temper and prudence, particularly ex- 
preſſive of his character, Solon took his leave of A- 
thens and ſat out upon his travels into Egypt. 
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I MENTIONED in my ſeventh paper that I bad 
a card from Vaneſſa inviting me to a Feaſt of 
Reaſon. I confeſs T was very curious to know what 
the nature of this feaſt might be ; and having been 
fince fayoured with a ſecond invitation, I ſhall take 
the liberty of relating what I ſaw and heard at that 
Lady s aſſembly. | 


The celebrated Vaneſſa has been either a beauty, 
or awitall herlife long ; and ofcourſe has a better 
plea for vanity, than falls to moſt womens ſhare; 
her vanity alſo is in itſelf more excuſeable for the 
pleaſing colours it ſometimes throws upon her cha- 
rater : It gives the ſpring to charity, good nature, 
ſtability ; ; it makes her ſplendid, hoſpitable, face - 


t10us; carries her into all the circles of fine people, 
and 


— 
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and crowds all the fine people into hers; it ſtarts a 
thouſand whimſical caprices, that furniſh employ- 
ment to the arts, and it has the merit of opening 
her doors and her purſe to the ſons of ſcience; in 
ſhort it adminiſters protection to all deſcriptions and 
degrees of genius, from the manufacturer of a tooth 
pick to the author of an epic poem; It is a vanity, 
that is a ſure box at an author's firſt night, and a 
ſure card at a performer! s benefit; it pays well for 
a dedication, and ſtands for {ix copies upon a ſub- 
ſcriber's liſt, Vaneſſa in the centre of her own cir- 
cle fits like the ſtatue of the Athenian Minerva, in- 
cenſed with the breath of philoſophers, poets, pain- 
ters, orators and every votariſt of art, ſcience, or 
fine ſpeaking, It is in her academy young . novi- 


Ciantes try their wit and praftice panegyric; no one 


like. Vaneſſa can break in a young lady to the 
poetics, and teach her Pegaſus o carry a ſide- ſaddle: 
She can make a Mathematician quote Pindar, a 
Maſter in Chancery write novels, or a Birmingham 
hardware-man ſtamp rhimes as taft attons, 


As I came , rather before the 5 
viſiting, I waited ſome time alone in her room be- 
fore any 'of the company appeared ; ſeveral new: 
publications on various ſubjects were lying on her 
table; they were ſtitched in blue paper and molt 
of them freſh from the preſs ; in ſome ſhe had ſtuck 


ſmall {craps of paper, as if to mark where ſhe had 
2 | left 
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left off reading ; in others ſhe had doubled down 
certain pages ſeemingly for the ſame purpoſe, At 
laſt a meagre little man with a moſt fatirical 
countenance was uſhered in, and took his ſeat 
in a corner of the room; he eyed me attentive- 
ly for ſome time through his ſpectacles, and at 
laſt accoſted me in the following words; You are 
looking at thoſe books, Sir; I take for granted 
they are newly publiſhed,” * I believe they 
are,” I replied. I thought ſo,” ſays he; Then 
you may depend upon it their authors will be here 
by and bye ; you may always know what company 
you are to expe in this houſe by the books upon 
the table: It is in this way Vaneſſa has got all-her 
wit and learning, not by ,reading, but by making 
authors believe ſhe reads their works, and by thus 
tickling their vanity ſhe ſends ſo many heralds 
into the world to cry up her fame to the ſkies; it io a 
ü very pretty fineſſe, and ſaves a world of time for bet- 
ter amuſements.”---He had no ſooner ſaid this than 
Vaneſſa entered the room, and whilſt T was making 
a moſt profound reverence, I beheld ſomething ap- 
proaching to me, which looked like columns and 
arches and porticos in the perſpective of a play- 
houſe ſcene ; as I raiſed my.eyes and examined it 
a liule cloſer I recognized the ruins of Palmyra 
_ embroidered in coloured filks upon Vaneſſa's petti- 
coat. It was the firſt viſit I had ever paid, and Va- 
neſſa not being ready with my name, I made a ſi- 
lent 
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lent obeiſance and receiving a ſmile in return, re- 
treated to my chair; My friend ſaid a great many 
ſmart things upon the ruins of Palmyra, which Va- 
neſſa on her part contended zo be a very proper 
emblem for an old woman in decay, who had ſeen 
better days; the wit replied, that inſtead of Pal- 
myra it ought to have been Athens, and then ſhe 
would have been equiped from head to foot in cha- 
rafter---Vaneſſa ſmiled, but maintained the pro. 
priety of her choice, bidding bim obſerve, that 
though ſhe carried a city upon her back, that city all 
the world knew was planted on a deſart. She now 
addreſſed herſelf to me, and in the moſt gracious 
manner aſked me when I hoped to put my project 
into execution; I anſwered | in about two months, 


IS. thinking ſhe alluded to the publication of theſe 


papers, a circumſtance 1 knew ſhe was informed 
of, Well I proteſt, ſays Vaneſia, I envy you the 
undertaking, and wiſh I could find courage enough 
to accompany you, I aſſured her there was nothing 
in the world would make me ſo happy as her aſliſt- 
ance, and that I vas confident it would enſure 
ſucceſs to my undertaking, There you flatter me, 
lays ſhe, for I ſhould dd nothing but look after. 
lnells and corals and the palaces of the Tritons and 
Naiads, if I was to go down with you---Here I be- 
gan to ſtare moſt egregiouſly-.-but after all, added 
ihe, will your diving-bell carry double? This luck- 
el diving-bell was ſuch an unexpected plunge to me 

EC |. that 
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that if I had been actually in it, I could ſcarce have 
been more hampered; ſo I thought it was better to 
remain under water, and wail till the real artiſt came 
up to {et the miſtake to rights: This however my 
nei;;hbour with the ſpedtacles would not allow of, 
for ſulp*Ning the mal-entendy, he began to queſtion 
me how long 1. could tay under water, and whether 
I could ſce diſtincty; be then took à pamphlet 
from the table, and ſpreading out a large engraved 
plan of a diving-bell, deſired me to inform him 
how I managed thoſe pipes and condnttors of air; 
ail this while he was flyly enjoying my confuſion, 
till I ſummoned reſolution to appriſe Vaneſſa of her 
miſtake ; this produced a thouſand polite apologies 
on her part, but theſe wretched eyes of mine, ſays 
ſhe, are for ever betraying me into blunders. That 
is à pity indeed, replied the wit, for they illuminate 
every body elic ; but if they betray their owner, | 
adds he, it is God's revenge againſt murder. Seve- 
ral literati now entered the room, to whom: Vaneſſa 
made her compliments, particularly to a blind old 
gentleman, whom ſhe cortdutted to his chair wich 
great lumacity, and immediately began talking to 
him of his diſcoveries and experiments on the mi- 
croſcope ; Ah, madam, replied the minute philoſo- 
pher, thoſe reſearches are now over ; ſomething 
miglit have been done, if my eyes had held out, but 
I Joſt my ſight juſt as I had diſcovered the genera- 
tion of wes, but this 1 can take on my ſelf to pro- 
| nounce 
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nonnce that they are an oviparous race.---Be con- 


tent, replied Vaneſſa, there is a bleſſing upon him, 
who throws even a mile into the treaſury of ſcience. 


The philoſopher then proceeded to inform her, 


that he had begun ſome curious diſſeions of the 


eye of a mole, but that bis own would not ſerve 
him to compleat them: If I could have proceeded 
in them, ſays he, I am verily perſuaded I could 
have brought him to his eye fight by the operation. 


of couching ; and now, ſays he, Iam engaged ina a 
new diſcovery, in which I mean to employ none 
but perſons under the like misfortune with myſelf.— 


ſo intereſting a diſcovery raiſed my curioſity, as 
_ well as Vaneſſa's, to enquire into it, and methought 
even the wit in the ſpeQacles had a fellow feeling 


in the ſubjeR.---It is a powder, madam, added the 


philoſopher, which I have prepared for deſtroying 
vermin on fruit trees, and even ants in the Weſt 


Indies; 1 confeſs to you, ſays he, it is fatal to the 


cye-{ight, for Tam perſuaded I owe the lols of mine 
to it, rather than to the eggs of mites, or the 
couching of moles ; and accordingly I EE af, that 
| this powder ſhall be blown through beliows of my 
own inventing by none but men who are ſtone 
blind; it will be very ealy for your gardener, or 
overleer of your plantations, to lead them up to 
their work, and then leave them to perform it; 
for the duſt is ſo ſubtle, that it is ſcarce pollivle to 
invent a cover for the eyes, chat can ſecure them a- 

gainſt 
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gainſt i it, I believe, added he, I have ſome of it 
in my pocket, and if you have any flies or ſpiders 
in the room, I will ſoon convince you of its efficacy 
by an experiment before your eyes. Vaneſſa 
cagerly aſſured him there was no ſuch thing in her 
room, and drawing her chair to a diſtance from 


him, begged of him not to trouble himſelf with any 


experiment at preſent, 


There ſat an ordinary woman in a black cloak 
by the fire fide with her feet upon the fender and 
her knees up, who ſeemed employed upon a cuſhion 
or pillow, which ſhe kept concealed under her 
| apron, without once looking upon the work, ſhe | 
was upon, You have read of the Witch of Endor, 
ſays ſhe to me, (obſerving I had fixed my eyes upon 
| her) I am a deſcendant of that old lady's, and can 
raiſe the dead, as well as ſhe could ; immediately ſhe 
put aſide her apron, and produced a head moulded 
in wax ſo ſtrikingly like my deceaſed friend, the fa- 
ther of Calliope, that the ſhock it gave me was too 
apparent to eſcape her ;---You knew this brave fel- 
low I perceive; ſays ſhe, England never owned a 
better officer; he was my hero, and every line in 
his face is engraved in my heart. What muſt it be 
in mine, I anſwered, and turned away to a circle of 
people, who had collected themſelves round a plain, 
but venerable, old man, and were very attentive to 


his diſcourſe : He ſpoke with great energy, and in 
moſt _ 
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moſt choſen language ; no body attempted to in- 
terrupt him, and his words rolled not with the ſhal- 
low impetuolity of a torrent, but deeply and fluent- 


ly, like the copious eurrent of the Nile: He took 
up the topic of religion in his courſe, and, though 
palſy ſhook his head, he looked fo terrible in Chriſ- 
tian armour, and dealt his ſtrokes with ſo much 
force and judgment, that Infidelity, in the perſons of 
ſeveral petty ſkirmiſhers, ſneaked away from before 
him: One little fellow however had wriggled his 
chair nearer and nearer to him, and kept braying 
at him whilſt he was ſpeaking, perpetually crying 
out,---Give me leave to obſerve---not to interrupt 


you, Sir---That is extremely well, but in anſwer to 


v hat you ſay.-All this had been going on without 
any attention or ſtop on the part of the ſpeaker, whoſe 
eyes never once lighted on the company, till the lit- 
tle fellow, growing out of all patience, walked boldly 
up to him, and catching hold of a button ſomewhere 
above the waiſtband of his breeches, with a ſudden 


twitch checked the moving ſpring of his diſcourſe, 


and much to my regret brought it to a full ſtop. The 
philoſopher looked about for the inſe& that annoy- 


ed him, and having at laſt eyed bim, as it were 


aſkaunce, demanded what it was provoked him to 


impatience ; Have I ſaid any thing, good Sir, that 


you do not comprehend ?---No, no, replied he, I 
perſectly well comprehend every word you have 

been ſaying---Do you ſo, Sir? ſaid the philoſopher, 
then 
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then I heartily aſk pardon of the company for mil. 
employing their time ſo egregiouſly--and * 
away without waiting for an anſwer,  - | 


Vaneſſa had now recolleQed or inquired-my 
name, and in a very gracious manner repeated her 


excuſes for miſtaking me for the diver---But if the _ 
old ſaying holde good, adds ſhe, that truth ſies at 


the bottom of a well, I dare ſay you will not ſcruple 
to dive for it, ſo I hope I have not given you a 
diſhonourable occupation---I was endeavouring at 
a reply, when the Wit in the ſpectacles came up to 
us and whiſpered Vaneſla in the ear, that the true 
diving-bell was in yonder corner; ſhe immediately 
turned that way, and as ſhe paſſed whiſpered a 
young lady loud enongh for me to hear hex---My 

dear, I am in your third volumn-.-The girl bowed 
her head, and by the Arcadian grace that accom- 
panied it, I took it for granted ſhe was a Noveliit, 


I now joined a cluſter of pegple, who had crowd- 
ed round an actreſs, who ſat upon a ſopha, leaning 
on her elbow in a penſive attitude, and ſeemed to 
be counting the ſticks of her fan, whilſt they were 
vying with each other in the moſt extravagant ep- 
comiums.---You was adorable laſt night in Bebvi- 
dera, lays a pert young Parſon with a high toupee; 
1 fat in Lady Blubber's box, and I can aſſure you, 


ſhe and her daughters too wept moſt binterly---but 
then 
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' then that charming mad ſcene, by my ſou] it was a 
chef d'ceuvre f pray, Madam, give me leave to | 


alk you, vas you really in your lenſes .I trove 
#70 do it 25 well as. I could, anſwered the aAtreſs-. - 
Do you: intend to play comedy next ſeaſon ? ſays 
| a Lady, ſiepping wp to her with great eagerneſs 
---I ſhall do es the 'manager-bids'me, ſhe replied 
' I ſhould be curious to know, fays an elderly Lady, 
which, art, Madam, » you' your elf eſleem the bel 
you play Call als; ays endeavour to make that 
which 1 ach about the beſt. An Dann! young 
© woman'df foſhion now. took her turn of interroga- 
tory, and vich many apologies begged to be in- 
formed by ber, if the ſtudied thoſe inchanting 
looks and ttiudes before 2 glas —1 never ſtudy 


any thing” "but my author---Then you pratlice 


them in rehearſals, tejoined the queſtioner; I 
ſeldom tehe⸗ rle 
has line” eyes, FI tragic poet to an eminent 
painter What modeſt: dignity y bear, what awe- 
ful penerratiGy 1. mark how Ws play in thoſe 
deep ſocket, i e diagopds | in the mine ! wilt 
that conan! g brow moves. over them like 

a cloudy "and, capries ſtorm or ſun-ſhine, as the 


ac p Acces; She ir the child of nature, 


or, if vou il alow me the expreſſion, Na- 
ture henielf "or The is in all things original; 
in pityz'hr in . penitent, or preſumptuous, 


famiſhed, inad, or dying, ihe is her author's 
1 * Ff thought 


5 


an” ally keplied the actreſs-She 5 
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thought perſonified ; and if this natjon, which # 
f.1hion now nails by the ears tothe ſhameful pillory | * 


of an Italian opera, ſhall ever be brought, back to a2 


true relifh of its native drama, thai woman eim have i% 
the merit of their re ſormation. This rbapfod) Was * 
received with great tranquility by the paimef, who | 3X 
coolly replied--- All that ãs very well, but where wn 
you {ee liner attitudes, than in an ope ts dance, or 
more pictureſque draperics; than in a wech 4 
rade? Every man for his own ; art. N del now] 
came up, and deſiring leave tos introduce a t. 
young Muſe to Melpomene; preſented a girl! in 2 # 
white frock with a ſillet of fowers'twined round ber 
hair, which hung down her back in, flowing curls; 
the young miſe made a low obetfance 1 in the ſtile” 
of an Oriental Salam, and with the moſt"uncinbar.. 
ralicd voice and coutiteyance, hilft. the poor's aC- 
treis wis covered with Þluſhes and ſaftering tor. 


ture from the eye ; of all t tne room, broke W * 5 
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was at ] ome or 1. Whit "te ood" =, 


with the door half opened 1 in bis hand, a yoice toar- , 
ed out from the parlour, "Who's there 2, Upan 


which be fl pped che ſtreet door im my face and ran 


4 


5 * 
** 
14 


* 


10 his maller; as I as quietly walking i way,” be * 
followed me up the ſtreet and told me to eme 


back, for his maſter. would ſee we. 1 found Llon⸗-⸗ 

tine ina lit of the gout; ; his wife on her knees, 
wrapping! flaunet round his Foot” It mortified, me 13 
to ſce bow much the World is governed by the ab. 


jet principle of fear, for. the aſſiduity, with which # 


this Balhaw was watted upon by his wife and ſer- 
vonts, was! ſurprizing.” "Aker, baving' curſed. the 
gout, damned his ſervants, and ſcolded his wiſe © 


. 


fo ker awkwardnels in twathing his foot, be 8 5 


to rave #byut the Rate f the nation,” crying out! to 


mne every now, and en- fine pals y ou 2 


| brought tings 10 at laft; 21 Ae you how ; 
it would be, but you would not believe me, and 


no you sere ruined, bankrüpt end undone to the ; 


devil ; 1 thought what it would come 10 with your 


Canned American 18 told him. I-had no- 


thiag to do with politics, , aud knew very little of 
the nattet---l hat's true, lays he, L underſtand you 
uſe writing a book, and going to turn author: Vou 
know Lan your friend, aud always ſpeak my inind, 
therefore 1 mutt tell you, you will repent of what 
„ou are about. Caanut you let the world alone? 


Is 11.1 your power io Wake them better? Can the 
devil 


£ if I biete but 7 on] it 1 1 | 
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75 ſoit as a Wit cer Hh reeze, Was gheard 10 u Wee. _ 
.% ' ah, "if /If haye gen youſollence, Fan very ſorry” 1 
-& for it, Bu tſpea that What Lit miſt have beep 2 Tag, 


unfairly Dated; elle g klete che Ante gentleman, » 4 
immediately intel | pied him; by lay ing his e. 3 11 
. cule alfects the veracity of m friend; 1 mall . 1 | 
therefore ah tee "of. ca ing him loge 9 7 ; 
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ſtance” not knowing you had any Body with ou, Y 2 5 


but if this gentleman "wil have the goodnels to ſand” # + _=— 


in place of yout feferee on the octaſion, 1 will 3 

bring my witnels facc ts face who will teſtify to the - f my * 

very words you ſpoke.---This was no ſooner ſaid... * 

than done; for tlie friend was in the paſſage, and bs MO. 

in the moſt preciſe terms aflerted the truth of this, " N 

in bormation. . And now, Sir; relumed the Gene- h 
ral, give me leave to ſay there is not a man in 

England more abhors a perſonal auatrel han 1 do, 

but J make it my hud / to vive no ofience, and both 

my reputetion and my prof fMion indiſpe:-bbly o- 


blige 
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Na 
1 blige me not to put up with inſult from any man: 
.* There is no alternative therefore left to either of 
*+-, ws, but for you to fign this paper, Which 1 ſhall uſe 
E "as fee fitin my own vindication, or turn out; 1” 
am very ſorry for it, it is an unhappy cuſtom, but 
if decalions can juſtify it, L take the Preſent to be 

lf 4 7 n ſo ſaid be tendered the Paper to 
T eontine with as much politenef and addreſs, as | 
14 if he hed been . a 8 28. com- 
-The Lac Boater took the paper Sith a 2 

a e dig Bg, and throwing bis eye over it, beg · 
| god to know, if it might not be mitigated in ſome 
_ particulars: 1 ſhogld be very glad to oblige you, 
lays the General, in what you wiſn, but they are 
my words, and as 1 generally think 1 I ſpeak 
or write, I am not in the habit of unlaying any 
thing I aſſert; you mult therefore ſign to all, or 
none. If it muſt be ſo, it muſt, ſays Leontine 1 * 
a ſigh, and took the pen. Stop, Sir, if you pleaſe, | 
interpoſed the General, I would know of this gen- 
tleman, if he has any thing to offer on your behalf, 
why you ſhould not fign that paper---I anſwered, 
that had nothing to offer in the caſe ; upon which 
Leontine put his name to the paper. Sir, ſays the 
General, I am perfectly fatisficd, and beg your par. 
don for the trouble J have given you; I am per- 
ſuaded you are not a perſon, who can injure my 
cha- 
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bow to Leontine and wiſhing me a good morning. 


took his friend under the arm and coolly walked out; 


of the | houſe. As I was ſuſpicious Leontine's 
coutage might return after his departure, I thought 
it beſt to follow his example, and, taking up my hat, 
left the mortified Baſhaw to his meditations, well 
ſatisfied to find an example in confirmation of my 
* chat a bully at eee is a coward abroad. 


As I walked along, meditating on 4 had vaſe. 
ſed, a doubt for the firſt time aroſe in my mind as to 5 
the practice of duelling, and I began to think there 
might be certain advantages accruing to ſociety, 
which, if the immorality of the action could be diſ- 
penſed with, might poſſibly balance the evils, ſo 
. evidently to ſet againſt them. On the one fide-I ſaw; 
in all its horrors the untimely cataſtrophe of a fa- 
ther, huſband, ſon, or brother hurried out of life, 
and made the ſacrifice of a ſavage faſhion, which the 
world calls honour : On the other part I refletted 
within myſelf what the ſtate of manners might pro- 
bably be reduced to, and how much ſociety, would 
ſuffer, if ſuch overbearing inſolent characters as 
Leontine were not held in reſtraint by choſe per- 
ſonal conſiderations, which owe their influence 
to the practice of duelling. Jo their wives, fer- 
vants and dependent inferiors, from whom no re- 
ſentment is to be apprehended, theſc tyranis are in- 
lupportable ; to lociety in general they are offenſive 

| G g . 
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as far as they dare; it is not ſhame; nor a reſpect 
to good manners in any degree, nor the ſear of the 
laws, which ſtop them, for none of theſe eonſider- 
ations affect them ; neither is it the unarmed hand of 
| man, that can correct them, for theſe brutal natures 
are commonly endowed with brutal ſtrength, and 
Leontine would no more have feared his puiſny an- 
tagoniſt without a weapon than I ſhould ſtand in ave 
"ot an infant. If theſe creatures, thought I, were 
let looſe upon ſociety, and we had nothing but'our 
fiſts' to keep them in order, the proverb would be 
literally made good, and the weakeſt muſſ go to 
the wall; but that ſame lucky invention of gun- 
powder levels the firong with the feeble; and puts 
all, who bear the character of a' gentleman, upon 
the ſame line of defence; If blows were to be ex- 
. changed with impunity, and foul language was to be 
endured without account, we ſhould be a nation ol 
rabble. It ſeems therefore as if nothing more were 
to be wiſhed, than for certain mitigations of this 
"terrible reſource, which muſt ultimately depend 
upon the voluntary magnanimity of thoſe, ho are 
compelled to reſort to it: What I mean is, to ex- 
preſs a with that gentlemen would think it no dero- 
gation frem their honour to acknowledge an error, 
or 'aſk pardon for an offence; and as it cy very 
rarely happen, but that one party mult to his own 
corviction be in the fault, it feems to follow, that all 
e affairs * that can be done away by an- 
1 apology, 
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apology; might. by manly and ingenuous characters | 
be prevented from exttemitics: As to injuries of 
4 

that deep nature, which according to the infirmity - 
of human ideas, we are apt to call inexpiable, F - 
preſume not to give an opinion; and in the aggra- 
vating inſtance of a blow, I have only to lament, 
that the ſufferer is to expoſe his perſon to equal 
danger with the offender. Though ſome unhappy 
inſtances of frivolous duels have lately occurred, I 
cannot/think.. that it is the vice of the times to be 
ond of quarrelling ; the manners of our young men 
of diſtinction are certainly not of that caſt, and if it 
lies with any of the preſent age, It is with thoſe half | 
made-up gentry, who force their way into half. 
price plays in boots and. ſpurs, and are clamorhus 
in the paſſages of the front- boxes in crouded 
theatre: I have with much concern obſerved this 
to be an increaſing nuiſance, and have often withed 
- thoſe, turbulent ſpirits to be better employed, and 
that they had diſmounted from their horſes a little 
ſooner or not ſo ſoon: But it is not by reaſoning 
theſe gentlemen Wot be taught to correct their be- 
5 haviour. 7 1 


* 4 
neee 
4 - 


I wondh lerioully e to N 1 of 
all deſeriptions to keep a careful watch. upon their 
\tempers, when they enter. ihto argumentation. and 
diſpute; let them be aſſured that, by, their manage- 


ment of themſelves on ſuch occaſions they axe to 
n , Gg 2 decide 


— 
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decide their characters; and uhether they are ia 
paſs as men of education, temper and politeneſs, or 
as illiterate, hot and ill-· bred blockheads will depend 
upon their conduct in this particular. If che fol- 


loving ſhort and obvious maxims were attended to: 
I think animoſities would be avoided and conver. 
ation amended. m_ A 
b. 
" beg man who enters into a diſpute with 3 ano- 
ther, (whether he ſtarts it or only takes it up) 
: ſhould; hear with patience what his opponent in 
the argument has to offer in ſupport of the opi- 
nion he advances. 

„Every man, who gives a controverted 60015 
ought to lay it down with as much conciſeneſs, 

_-- temper and preciſion, as he can. | 
An argument once confuted, ſhould never be 
repeated, nor tortured into any other ſhape by 

ſophiſtry and quibble. 
« No jeſt, pun, or witticiſm, tending to turn an op- 
ponent or his reaſoning inte ridicule, or raiſe a 
laugh at his expence, ought by any means to be 
attempted; for this is an attack upon the temper, 
not an argument to the reaſon of a diſputant. 
3 two diſputants ſhould ſpeak at the ſame time, 
nor any man overpower another by ſuperiority 
ol lungs, or the loudneſs of a laugh, or the Na- 
den wan os an mann | 
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It is an indiſpenſible preliminary to to all Ulputes 


that oaths are no arguments. 

« If any difputant flaps his hand upon 40 a 
let him be informed that ſuch an action does not 
elineh bis argument, and is only S l in 
blackſmith or a butcher.. 


If any diſputant offers a wager, it is plain he has 
nothing elſe to offer, and there the Wee _ 


end. 


F6 


Any gentleman who leaks above as ea 


key of his voice caſts an imputation on his own 


courage, for cowards are loudeſt, when wo are 


out of danger. Eibe 


* Contradictions are no arguments, nor 5 ex- 


preſſions to be made uſe of, ſuch as L That I deny 


There you are miſtaken - That is impoſſible 
or any of the like blunt aſſertions, which only 
irritate, and do not elucidate. 2482490 

The advantages of rank or fortune, are no ad- 


vantages in argumentation ; neither is an inferior 


to offer, or a ſuperior'to extort the ſubmiſſion of 
the underſtanding on ſuch occaſions; for every 


man's, reaſon, has the ſame. pedigree, it begins 


and ends with, himſelf. 
If a man diſputes in a provincial, dialedt, or trips 2 
in his grammar, or, (being Scotch or Inſh) uſes 
national expreſſions, provided they convey. his 
meaning to the underſtanding of his opponent, it 
is a fooliſh jeſt to turn them into ridicule, for a 
| man 
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man can only. expreſs. his eps in ſuch, Jangpage 
as he is maſter of, 

Leet the diſputant who confutes another, forbear 

from triumph; foraſmuch as he, who. increaſes 

his knowledge by conviction, gains more in the 

conteſt, than he, who converts another to his 

opinion; and che triumph more becomes the 
conquered, than the conqueror. 

5 Let every diſputant make truth the only object 

ol his controverſy, and whether, i it be of his own 
finding, or of any other man's beſtowing, let him 
think-it worth his acceptance and ROTOR it ac- 
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I N 0 W ES. the kiſtory. of Attn IRA the; 7 
period of Solon's departure into Egypt, which 
concluded my twenty- ſecond paper. Although the 
wiſdom and magnanimity of this extraordinary man 
are conſpicuous in every action of his life, which 
biſtory has tranſmitted to us; nothing is more wor- 
thy of our admiration and praiſe than the circum- 

ſtance laſt recorded of his ſeceſſion from, Athens. 


/ 
* 


It is not neceſfary to follow him in his travels, in 
which after ſome time ſpent in viſiting Egypt, Cy- 
prus and Lydia, he obeyed the ſummons of his 
fellow citizens and returned to Athens: That city 
during his abſence had been diſtratted by furious 

. and_ contending factions: Lycurgus headed one 
party, Megacles ſon of Alcmzoa another, and Pi- 
ſiſtratus 
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 fiſtratus was leader of athird, in which 1 was included 
nearly the v whole "inferior order of the people; A 
theſe parties nevertheleſs preſerved a relpeft for . 
their ancient benefactor and law-giver, and he ſpar... , 
ed no pains in return to aſſwage and compoſe the | | 
diſorders of the ſtate, but in vain; age. indeed had » 
not yet deprived, him of his mental facukjcs, 1 
his corporeal ones were debilitated, and the cri 
called for more aQivity than he was, now capable of 
exerting ; he could no | er ſpeak i in public nor 
addreſs the people i in the J's rum; as he was accuſ. 
tomed to do; he tried his influence ſeparately. and 
in private with the leaders of the ſeveral fadlions: 
Piſiſtratus, whoſe manners were of the genileftkind, 
affected to receive the advice and counſels of Solon 
with great external reſpe&, but ambition had taken 4 
too firm hold of his heart, and he had laid his plans [ 
too deep to be diverted from them by the patriotic 
diſcourſes of this venerable citizen; the ſagacity of 
Solon penetrated his deſigns, and when he was con- 
vineed of his diſſimulation, and ſaw the liberties of | 
his country on the point of being overthrown by 
| this artful dæmagogue, he came into open court in 
military array, and preſented himſelf to the aſſembly 
ready to head the friends of their country, and ex- 
pel Piſiſtratus by force of arms: The noble effort 
was too late, for the ſpirit of the people was loſt, 
and all men ſeemed diſpoſed to ſurrender themſelyes 
without reſiſtance to the 1 Solon, finding, 
131.33 „ 
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at be could not t wul them to a conſideration of. 
41 antient dignity, nor inſpire them u ich a becom 
ing lenſe of the value of liberty, laid aſide his arms, 
and ſuſpending them at the door of the Court-houſe, 


took a ſhort but pathetic leave of Athens, and ines. 


again retired into voluntary baniſhment : Whither 

is not diſtinctly aſcertained ; many preſſing invita- | 
tions were addreſſed to him. from different parts, 
and I am inclined to think he accepted that of Cœ 
ſus king of Lydia, and that he cloſed an illuftrious 


life in extreme old age in the iſland of Cyprus. 
His aſhes by his expreſs direQtion were tranſported | 
to his native iſland of Salamis and there depoſited. 


The Athenians erected his ſtatue in braſs, but Piſts, 
Rratus revoked his laws: The laws of Draco, not- I 


J 


withſtanding their ſeverity, were in execution for a | 


longer period than the mild and prudent ordinan- 4 


ces of Solon. The people it is true never wholly . 


forfeited their reſpett for this excellent perfon, but 
they were unworthy of him; even Piſiſtratus amidſt E 
the ſtruggles of ambition offered no inſult to his 5 
perſon, and every country, which his fame hid 
reached, preſented an aſylum to the venerable exile, | 


1 


As an ride 8000 Nuns pig in point of WP 53h 


and firſt in order of time; As a poet, his genius ; 


was ſublime, various and fluent ; in ſubje cts of | 
fiction and fancy he never dealt; but, though he. , 
a—_ his topics with the gravity of a ſlateſman, and 


H h - handled - 
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handled them with the fidelity of an hiſtorian," he 
compoſed with ardour, and never fajled to fire hi 
readers with the recitation of his poems: He ig 
ſuppoſed to have reprobated the drama, but, if this 
be a fat, we may well conclude, that it was the old 
corrupt Maſque of Bacchus and the Satyrs, of which 
he ſignified his diſlike, and in this he is warranted; 
In two expeditions, where he had a military com- 
mand, he was eminently ſucceſsful, and gained a 
high degree of glory: No ſtateſman ever ſtood in 
times more perilous, no citizen ever reſiſted more 
alluring offers of ambition, and no legiflator ever 
regulated a more diſorderly community: Though 
devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and a great 
maſter in the early ſcience of the times, he mixed 
with chearfulneſs in ſociety, was friendly and conviy 
vial,” and did not hold back from thoſe tender ties 
and attachments, which conne& a man to the world, 
and which by ſome have been conſidered incompa- 
tible with a life devoted to wiſdom and ſublime phi- 
loſophy : Strict in his morals as Draco, he was not 
like him diſpoſed to put criminals to death, whilſt 
there was any hope of condutting them by gentle 
meaſures to repentance: His modeſty was natural 
and wnaffeted, and though he was generally ſent 
in company, his filence threw no damp upon felt» 
vity, for it did not favour of ſullenneſs, and he was 
known to be a friend to the uſe of wine wich free: 


"_ but without excels, | At the meeting of the 
ſeven 


9 celebrated thc this confemppraties and col- 
Jeagues in wiſdom) when they were entertained by 
Periander at Corinth, the golden ſalver, which the 
Mileſian fiſhermen had dragged out of the ſea in 
their net, and which the Delphic oracle upon refer: 
ence. of the controverly had decreed to the viſeſt 
man of the age, was by general ſuffrage given to 
Solon; each perſon, with becoming deference (o 
the others, had ſeverally declined the prize, but 
Solon was at length conſtrained to receive it by 
concurrent vote of the Whole allzmbly. 
_ Hiſtorians are not agreed upon the exatłt time of i 
Solon's departure from Athens, and ſome maintain 
that he continued there till his death; this is not 
probable; but the reſult of the accounts puts it out 
of doubt that he remained there whilſt there was 
any hope of compoſing the diſturbances of the ſtate, 
and of reſtoring its tranquility and freedom under 
the prudent * he had nn when 
he was ee 5 . 2 40601 
41101148 Frey f +" Re Hap! ; rexfel 53401 

But no 3 had this excellent citizen turned 
his back upon Athens, than all theſe hopes periſhed 
and univerſal, deſpair took place; the degeneraey 
of the people became incurable, and no one was 
ſound with authority or zeal to oppoſe the ap- 
proaching revolution: Though Solon was far in 
the decline of life, yet if there had been an public 


H h 2 virtue 
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virtue ſubſiſling, the liberty of Athens had not been 
Joſt without a {truggle ; but, although neutrality iu 
civil commotions had been declared infamous and 
criminal by the laws of Solon, the populace through 
deſpair or indolence declined the conteſt and held 
themſelves in readineſs to receive a maſter in either 
of the contending partiſans, who ſhould n over 
1 ann i 2x] 


i 


Fortune and ſuperior addreſs at length decided 
the prize of ambition to Piſiſtratus and his party, 
for he poſſeſſed every qualification that could re- 
commend him to the public; of inſinuating man- 
ners with a beautiful and commanding perſon he 
was gallant, eloquent and munificent; no man ac- 
quitted himſelf more gracefully as a public ſpeaker, 
and when pericles in after times alarmed the jea- 
louſy of the Athenians, the reſemblance he bote to 
Piſiſtratus in eloquence as well as in features was 
ſo ſtriking, that he was univerſally called the Second 
Piſiſtralus, and the Comic poets in their ſatirical 
alluſions exhibited him on "is ſtage by le name 
and el wo 2 


| Whillt theſe rity ſtruggles were in ſuſpence, 
Pififtratus uſed an artifice for recommending him- 
ſelk to the people, which was deciſive in his favour: 
One day on a ſudden he ruſhed into the Forum, 


here the citizens were aſſembled, as if he had been 
woah flying 
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flying from aſſaſfins, who were in purſuit of bim 


2nd preſented himſelf to public view deface@ with 
vounds, and covered with blood; he was mounted 


in his chariot, and the mules that drew him; were 


fireaming with blood as well as himſelf: The crowd 


flocked around him, and in this uuation without 


wiping his wounds or diſmounting from his chariot, 
he harangued the Forum; he told them he had that 
inſtant eſcaped from the aſſaſſinating ſwords of the 
nobles, who had cruelly attempted to deſtroy; the 
Man of the People for his aflivity.in oppoſing the 
exactions of ſotdid creditors and uſurious tyrants; 
His tears, his ſufferings, the beauty of his perſon 
now ſtreaming with blood, which he had ſpilt in their 
cauſe, his military ſervices at Megara, and his pro- 
teſtations of affection to the people, in whoſe defence 
he ſolemnly proteſted a determination to, perſiſt, or 


periſh, altogether formed ſuch an addreſs to; the 


paſſions, and, preſented ſuch a,piQure. to, the eye, 
that were irreſiſtibly affecting. 


FH TG e Tr Þ H 43171 ee ad by 7 ; 
Though it ſoon appeared in proof, that the whole 
was artiſice, and that all theſe wounds about himſelf 


and his mules were of his own giving for the im- 
preſſion of the moment, ſtill the moment ſerved his 
purpoſe, and in the heat of popular tumult on the 
occaſion he obtained a decree for granting him a 
body- guard, not armed as ſoldiers, but with popy- 


Be any ſticks and clubs: At the head of this 


#1 v4 deſperate 
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deſperate rabble he loſt no time in FREIE his way. 

into he citadel, and took poſſeſſion of it and the 
commonwealth in the ſame moment: He next pro- 
ceeded to exile the molt powerful. and obnoxious f 
his opponents: Megacles and Licurgus with their 
immediate. adherents either fled from the city, or 

_ were forcibly driven out of it; the revolution was 
gapplet.{ {1 L. ad. 116 


The tumult being ſubſided, Piſiſtratus began to 
look around him, and to take his meaſures for ſe- 
curing himſelf in the authority he had ſeized: For 
this! purpoſe he augmented his body guard, which, 
as they were firſt voted to him, conſiſted only of 
fifty; theſe he endeavoured to attach to his perſon 
by liberal payments; and whilſt he equipt them at 
all points like ſoldiers, he put a cunning ſtratagem 
in practice by which he contrived to ſeize all the 
private weapons of the citizens and totally diſarmed 
Athens: He uſed leſs ceremony vith the nobles, 
for he ſtripped them of all weapons of offence open- 
ly and by force ; and now he found himſelf, as he 
believed; in ſafe poſſeſſion of the ſovereign * 
and throne of Athens. 
bis peſſed i in the ffiy. fiſt opere whe 
Comias was Archon. j 
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proves Geinly: eſtabliſhed; The factions of Mega- 
. cles and Lycurgus were broken by this revolution 
but not extinguiſhed, and Piſiſtratus either could 
not prevent their re. uniting. or perhaps over- ſecu- 
rity made hin inattentive to their movements: He 
enjoyed his power for a ſhort time, and was in his 
turn driven out of Athens by thoſe he had exiled, 

and his effects were put up to n ſale, as the 
property of an ane 1 916% 


dae 8 . now divided the: govern. 
ment between them: this was a ſyſtem that ſoon 
wrought/its own overthrow; and Megacles, finding 
his party the weaker, invited Piſiſtratus to return 
to Athens, vainly imagining he could lull his ambi- 
tion and ſecure him to his intereſt by giving him 
his daughter Cæſyra in marriage. Piſiſtratus accepts 
ed the terms, and obeyed the welcome recall, but it 
was in ſuch a manner, as might have put the weakeſt 
man upon his guard, for his return and entrance 
into Athens were accompanied by one of the moſt 
barefaced attacks upon public ereduli:y and ſuper- 
ſtition, that is to be found i in the mne 
1 , ink 

He had already ſucceeded in a bent hardy ſtra- 
tagems, and all had been diſcovered after they had 
ſerved his purpoſes. His pretended” aſſaſſination, 
his contrivances for arming his'body-guard and for 
Gfarming the citizens at large, were all well-known | 


to 
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to the people, ſo that he maſt haue taken à vety 
nice meaſure of their folly and blindneſs, when 
upon his entering the city he undertook to br 
in his train a woman, named Phæa, whom he dref. 
fed in the habit of the goddeſs Minerva, and im. 
poſed her on the vulgar for their tutelar deity in 
perſon: He had inſtructed her how to addreſs the 
people in his behalf, commanding them to rein. 
ſtate him in his power, and open the gates of the 
citadel at his approach ; The lady was ſufficiently 
perſonable for the charaQter ſhe aſſumed, and, as a 
proof of her divinity, was of Coloſſal ftature : Ex- 
travagant as the experiment may ſeem, it ſucceeded 
in all points; the human deity was obeyed, and the 
ingenious demagogue carried all before him ; This 
Grecian Joan of Arc received the adoration of the 
ſuperſtitious vulgar in public, and the grateful ca- 
reſſes of the exulting tyrant in private: The lady 
was not of very diſtinguiſhed birth and fortune, for 
| before ſhe took upon her the character of a goddeſs, 
' ſhe condeſcended to the mortal occupation of a 
flower girl, and made garlands after the cuſtom of 
the (Greeks for feaſts and merry makings; Pi- 
ſiſlratus rewarded her liberally by giving her in 


marriage to his ſon Hipparchus, a commodiaus re- 
ſource for diſpoſing of a caſt-off goddeſs; as for 
himſelf, he was engaged to Cæſyra: Phæa's mar- 
riage with Hipparchus ſoon convinced the world 


that ſhe was a mortal, but Piſiſtratus gave himſelf 
| no 
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no concern to prevent the diſcovery ;..in-proceſy;. 


of ne. it came to paſs upon Piſiſtratus's- ſecond 


expulſion, that Phæa was publicly impeached and 
condemned upon the charge of e Mgjgſtatis. . 
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SISTRATUS had been five years in exiſe, 
when Megacles brought about his recall, and 
vainly thought to fix him in. his intereſt by giving 
him his daughter Cæſyra in marriage; ſuck allianees 
rarely anſwer the political ends for which they are 
| made: Piſiſtratus had ſeveral ſons by his firſt wife, 
f end having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in the tyranny 


= | after the manner we have been deſcribing, and be- 
\ ſtowed his favourite Phæa upon his ſbn. Hipparchus, 
| | he took the daughter of Megacles as the condition 


of his contraR with her father, but with a fixed. de- 
| termination againſt a fecond family, whoſe preten- 
| ſions might come in competition with. thoſe of his 
4 children by his firſt marriage, in whole favour he 


wiſhed to ſecure the ſucceſſion, and.who both by age 
Nee — 
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and capacity were. -Git- for an. 'whenievgr 
it en, N N W ee end! 
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Cry put 10 with ber hulbane” os s neglect for Bie 
time, but at length ſhe imparted her diſguſt | to her 
mother, and ſhe of courſe communicated it to Me- 
gieles. 'Jaſtly bifended by the indignity of füch 
treatment, Megacles immediately took his meaſures 
with the enemies of his ſon-in-law for his ſecond 
_ expulſion, prudently diſguiſing his reſentment, til 
he was in a condition to put it in force: It did not 
long eſcape the penetration of Piſiſtratus, but when 
he came 10 the knowledge of the conſpiracy that 
had been formed againft his power, he found hi 
ſelf and party too weak to oppole We and «or 
the hour of lufety, made a voluntary abdication Fl 
retiring Into e without a Krüge 2 and in in i the | 
utmoſt  preciz itation. 
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Uegacles and his my ſeem to have confi defed 
this ſeceſſion of Pifiſtratus as decifive, or elle the 
time did not allow them to follow it by any aCc- 
tive meaſures for preventing bis return: Fleben 
years however paſſed; and ſtill he remained an exile 
from Athens; ; old as he was, his ambition does not 
ſeem t to have cooled, nor was he idle} in the interim ; 5 
he had an interview with his ſons at Eretria and « con- 
certed meaſures with them for his reftoration ; he 

rmed alliances with feveral of the Grecian cities, 

| I'isz particularly 


352 T 107B:S/EvR VER, 
particularly Thebes and Argos, and obtained aiſeas 


ſonable ſupply, of money, with which be enliſted 
and took into bis pay a conſiderable army of mer. 


cenaries, and began hoſtilities i in the Athenian ſtate 


by, ſeizing upon Marathon. This ſucceſsful: mea- 
ſure drew. out many. of his ſecret partiſans ſrom A. 
thens ta join him in this place, where the promiſing 


aſpect of his affairs and ihe popularity of his cha- 


racer had induced great numbers to reſort to his 
ſlandard: Thus reinforced he put his army in mo- 
tion and directed his march towards the city. The 
ruling party at Athens haſtily collected troops io 
oppoſe his approach and put them under the com- 


mand of Leogaras, who no ſooner took the field 


againſt Piſiſtratus, than he ſuffered himſelf and 


army to be ſurprized by that experienced general 


and fled 1 in diſorder over the country; the politic 
conqueror ſtopp'd the purſuit and diſpatch d his ſons. 
after the fugitives to aſſure them of pardon and pro- 


teftian, if they would go back to their homes and 


refume their occupations in peace like good citi- 
22082 Piſiſtratus was far advanced i in age, and hav- 
ing carried this deciſive action by ſtratagem, took 
every prudent precaution for eſtabliſhing his ad · 
vantage by ſeizing the ſons of the leading partiſans 
in oppoſition to his government, and detaining them 
in cloſe cuſtody. as hoſtages for the peaceable beha - 
viour of their parents. He conducted himſelf on 


the Wa with ſo much temper and ee 
. * OL a 
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the" ſplendor of his talents and elegance of Wis | 
manners refleaed ſo much luſtre on his court und 
country, that his uſurpation was either no longer re- 


membered, or remembered witheut averſion aht 
regret; in ſhort, his genius for government ws | 
ſuch that no man queſtioned his right; Even Solon, 


wich all his zeal for liberty, pronounced of Piſiſtra- 
tus, that Athens would not have contained a more 


virtuous citizen, had his ambition been directed to 


a more juſtifiable purſuit: He was mild and merei- 


ful in the extreme; winning in addreſs, an eloquent 


orator, A juſt judge and a munificent ſovereign: in 
a word, he had either the merit of poſſeſſing, or dhe 


art of diſſembling, every good youre and every 
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Having NOT Sought Ao this biief pl 


= 


non of the Athenian hiſtory to the laſt period of ; 


the reign of Piſiſtratus, we are arrived at that pdint 
of time, in which'that remarkable æra commences, 


which I call The Literary Age of Greece : It was now 
that Piſiſtratus conceived the enlarged and liberal 


idea of inſtituting the firſt public library in Greece, 
and of laying it open to the inſpection and reſort of 
the learned and curious throughout all the Kingdoms 
and provinces, of that part of the world·-Libros A. 
thenis diſciplinarum liberalium publice ad legendum pres 
bendos primus poſſuiſſe dicitur Piſiſtratus Brannus. 
a Cell. cap. ow lib. e a long, 
2 © though 


* : 4 
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though interrupted reign of three and thirty years 
he had approved himſelf a great encourager of li- 
terature and a very diligent collector of the works 
of learned men: The compiler of the ſcattered 
rhapſodies of Homer, and the familiar friend of the 
| great epic poet Orpheus of Croton, author of the 
. Argonautics, he was himſelf accompliſhed in the 
learning of the age he lived in; and, whilſt his court 
became a place of reſort for contemporary genius, 
he puſhed his reſearches: after the remains of the 
antient poets and philoſophers through every ſpot, 
where the liberal ſciences had been known to flou- 
riſh; colleQting books in Ionia, Sicily and through- 
out all the provinces of Greece with much coſt and 
diligence; and having at length compleated bis 
purpoſe and endowed a library with the treaſures 
of ihe time, he laid it open to all readers for the 
edification of mankind---+* Who of thoſe" times 
«ſurpaſſed him in learning (ſays Cicero) or what 
+ orator was more eloquent or accompliſhed than 
4% /Pifiſtratus, who firſt diſpoſed the works of Homer 
in that order of compilation we have chem at this 
* 3 ee Orat. iii. 1 17). dene 


* 9 „ 
= * 
1 by 


"The inſtitution of his library ik A An ws 
cha in the antals of literature, for from this'pe- 
Tiod Attica took the lead of all "the provinces of 
Greece in Arts and Sciences, and Athens hence- 


NS became the ſchool of 3 the 
theatre 
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theatre of poets, and the capital of taſte and ele- 
gance, acknowledged to a proverb throughout the! 
world. From this period to the death of Menander 
the c comic poet an illuſtrious ſcene preſents itſelf 
to our obſervation. | Grece, with unbounded: fer- ) 
tility of genius, ſent a flood of compoſitions into 


light, of which, although few entire ſpecimens have 
decended , to poſterity, yet theſe with ſome frag. 


ments, and what may be further collected on the 
ſubject from the records of the ſcholiaſts and gram - D 


marians, afford abundant matter for nne Ne 


ſition, | 85 | 
: , ; I : ; b ' | | £Y E. 
d 1 


It is painfull in the extreme to refle& upon the 


ravages of time, and to call to mind the hoſt of au- 


thors of this illuminated age, who have periſhed by 
the irruptions of the barbarous nations. When we 


meditate on the magnificience of the antient build; 


ings of Grece and Rome, the mind is ſtruck with 
awe and yeneration; but thoſe impreſſions are of a 
very melancholy, calt, when we conſider that it is 
from their preſent ruins we are now meaſuring their 
paſt ſplendor; in like manner from a few reliques 
of antient genius we take a mournful eftimate of 
thoſe prodigious colleftions, which, till the fatal con- 
flagrations at Alexandria, remainedentire and were 
vithout compariſon the mot valuable rreafure upon 


earth, 5 
5 Piſiſtratus, 
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ee as we * obſerved, eſtabliſhed Ny 
firſt public library in Greece; Xerxes plundered 
Athens of ihis collection much augmented by. the 
literary manificence of Hipparchus and the ſue | 
ceeding Archons: Xerxes was not like che barba - 
rians of the lower ages inſenſible to the treaſure de 1 
had poſſeſſed himſe)f. of; on the contrary he re. 
garded theſe volumes as the moſt ſolid fruits of his 
expedition and imported them into Perſia, as ſplen- 
did trophies of his triumph on his return. Seleu- 
cus, ſirnamed Nicanor, afterwards reſtored this lis 
brary to Athens with a princely magnanimity. The 
kings of Pergamus alſo became great colleftors, 
and the Pergamæan library grew into much repu- 
tation and reſort. But of all the libraries of an- 
tiquity, that collected at Alexandria by the Ptolemies 
of Egypt was much the moſt reſpectable. Athenæ - 
us ſays (p. g. ) that Ptolemy Philadelphus purchaſ. 
ed the Pergamæan Library, and in particular the g 
books collected by Nileus, principally conſiſting of 
the Greek Dramatiſts, which with what he got at 
Athens and Rhodes, furniſhed the great library, at 
Alexandria with forty thouſand volumes. This li- 
drary was unhappily ſet on fire, when Julius Czlar | 
found it neceſſary to burn his ſhips in the dacks at 
Alexandria; ſo Plutarch ſtates the caſe ; but Aulus 
Gellius ſays they were ſet on fire accidentally by 
the auxiliary troops--«non ſponte, neque opera con- 
nao 


£ 
' 
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ta, / ed a Sehe Ne auxiliorins, 13 aner g 
Th his misfortune was in a great meaſure. repaired by. 
the Library which Marc Antony, preſented to Cleo- 
patra, and by ſubſequent : additions was, increaſed 0 5 
ſuch an amount, that when it was at laſt UH ab 
ably deſtroyed by the Caliph Omar, it conſiſted of 


ſeven bundred thouſand volumes, 8 3 


| | 1&3 
"This amazing repoſitory of antient e Was: 
buried i in aſhes by the well-known, quibbling edit 
of that barbarous fanatic “ If,” ſaid the Caliph, 
e thele volumes contain „ e conformable to 
„the Koran, then is the Koran alone ſufficient 
« without theſe volumes; but, if what they teach 
«© be repugnant to God's book, then is it fitting. they 
% were deſtroyed.“ Thus, wich falſe reaſon for 
their judge and falſe religion for their executioner 
periſhed ; an innumerable company of poets, philo- 
ſophers and hiſtorians, with almoſt every thing 
elegant in art and edify ing in ſcience, which the. 
moſt illuminated people on earth had in the 
luxuriancy of their genius produced. In vain did 
the phi! olopher . John of Alexandria interceed 10 
fave them; univerfal condemnation, to the flames 
was che ſentence [ [gnorance denounced agaipſt cheſe 
literary martyrs. The flow ok wit, the flights of } 
fancy and the labours of learning, alike conuibuted 
to feed the fires of thoſe baths, in, which the ſa- 
vage conquerors recreated themſelves aſter the toils 
Kk =o 
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of the ſiege. N eed we enquire when art and ſeienes 


$02 3-2 


It i is a period a too o melancholy to refle8 moo nd 
oo vacant to record: Hiltory, paſſes. over it, as 
over the chart of an ocean without a ſhore, with 
this cutting recollection accompenying it, that in 
this ocean are buried many of che en monu- 
ments of antient genius. 55910 
. 1 t appears that at the time Terence was writing, 
Rome was in poſſeſſion of two thouſand Greek Co- 
medies; of all which, ve barbaris | not one hath de- 
ſcended to us, except what are found in our ſcanty. 
volume of Axiſtophanes, and theſe are partly of the 
old corrapt and perſonal claſs. The gleanings of 
a few fragments from the grammarians and ſcho- 
liaſts, with the tranſlations of the Roman ſtage, are 
now the only ſamples. of the Greek Comedy in its 
purity and perfection. It is true that writers of 
the lower ages, and even the fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church, have quoted liberally from. the laſt new 
comedy of the Greeks; theſe fragments are as re- 
ſpettable for their moral caſt, as for their elegant 
turn of expreſſion; but what a poignancy do they 
give to our regret, when we compute the loſs poſte- 
rity has ſuffered by the ſcale of theſe remains! 


On the part of Tragedy, although very many 
ab works haye periſhed, * as ſome 3 
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che great maſters have come down to u entire, 
2 more to conſole us in this, than in the 
comic department. Happily for the epic muſe, the 
rage of Ignotatiee could not reach the immortal 
poems of Homer: What other compoſitions 'of 
that great bard may have been loſt to the world ig 
but a dar enquiry at the beſt: mamy poeins of an 
antecedent, and {ome of a contemporary dats, have 
undoubtedly been deſtroyed ; but I am inclined to 
thiok, that from the time, when thoſe vondel ful 
produRtions of the Iliad and Odyſſey were collected 
and made public at Athens till che Auguſtan ra, 
male was te in che * e 130 
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B v reviſing what hiſtory has delivered of the 
firſt poets of Greece, we ſhall be able to form 
a very tolerable conjefture of the authors, whoſe 
works Piliſtratus collected at the time he inſtituted 
his library in Athens; but before I undertake this, 
It is proper to remark that ſome authorities, antient 
as well as modern, have aſcribed the honour of com- 
piling Homer's rhapſodies to H ipparchus the ſon of 
Piſiſtratus, and not to Piſiſtratus himſelf : I am not 
willing therefore to pals over the queſtion without 
nn nen of it. 


| 115 antient authorities I allude to are thoſe of 
Plato in his Hipparchus, and Ælian in the ſecond 
article of his eighth book: I he firſt is a naked aſſer- 


tion ; , 
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benz ſecopd (ſets forth more cireumBangially, 
That Hipparchus the ſon. of Piliftratus was the 
* firſt, who brought Homer's poems to Athens and 
made the rhapſodiſts rehearſe them in the general 
*« aſſembly of the Grecian ſtates ;” but this author 
who is generally a faithful though a minute collec- 
tor of Bi WA expreſsly contradicts himſelf in the 
fourteenth article of the thirteenth book, and tells 
us that Piliſtratus compiled the Iliad and Odyſſy 
of Homer; Gicero, in the quotation from his ora- 
tor mentioned in the preceding paper, gives the 
credit of the work to Piliſtratus; Suidas, under 
the article of Homer, ſays That various perſons 
« were at the pains of collecting and arranging 
« theſe books in ſucceeding times, but of theſe 


« Piſiſtratus of Athens, was the firſt:“ EuſtatHius 


* in his commentary on the Iliad concurs in the fame 


teſtimony; he ſays, That the grammatians who 
„ compiled the Iliad, did it, as it is ſaid, by eom- 


mand of Piſiſtratus; that they corretted it at diſ- 


cretion, and that the principal of theſe was Ariſj- 
*« tarchus, and next to him Zenodotus: (Comm. 
ad Iliad lib. 1.) In this latter particular the learned 


commentator has fallen into an error; for it is well 
known that the celebrated critic Ariſtarchus, as well 
as Zenodotus, lived many years after the time of 
Piliſtratus: I, ſhall, mention only one authority 


more on the ſame ſide of the queſtion, which I take 


to be more deciſive, than any of the foregoing, and 


— 


this 
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this is an antient epigrammatiſt, he in 1 . chi. 
Pon a fatue of Fiſiſtratus, celebrates him on this. 
very account, and gives a very, probable; conjegs 
are, that this ſtatue wag erected in commemora4; 
tion of that great work of the. | above-mentioned; 
compilation (Antbol. lib. iv. n ** ail badiofs 


15 1a ans 914; oft 450 
From theſe authorities, : 2s 1 as from firength, 


of circumſtance, it ſeems highly probable that the 
founder of the firſt public library ſhould be ſtu⸗ 
15 Tous to eprich his colleftion 155 te 1 of My 
ke Iliad and OT WEL e 
Wi F 619 2115594 no an 
This important 2 was both ene difſi. 
cult to execute, and attended with very conſidera- 
ble expence in the progreſs of it. The rhapſodies 
of Homer were ſcattered up and don amongſt the 
cities of Greece, which the itinerant poet had vi- 
fited, and were neceſſarily in a very mutilated ſtate 
or recorded in men's memories aſier an imperfect 
manner and by piece- meal only: In ſome places 
theſe ineſtimable reliques had been conſumed by 
fire; and iu the lapſe of time it is natural to ſuppoſe 
they bad ſuſfered many injuries by accident, and 
net. a few by. interpolation. Solon himſelf is ac- 
cuſed of having made inſertions. in favour of the A 


thenians for political, purpoſes; Nothing but he 
moſt, timely exertions could have reſcued them 


from oblivion, and Piſiſtratus by reſtoring Homer. 
| 5 | ; 
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Ky jully made his own'name'the companion of the 
poets, in immortality: To his ardor we are indebted' 
for their preſent exiſtence. Underſtanding, that- 
there were rhapſodiſts, who went about the ſeveral 
Grecian ſtates reciting, ſome an hundred, ſome" a 
thouſand lines | in- detached pallages of the Iliad and 


of his delign to-colle8i thoſe AT 1 je 
a reward to every man, who ſhould bring him any, 
fragment to affiſt his intended compilation, and 


appointing proper perſons to receive their reſpec· 


tive contributions. The reſort on this occaſion: 


ſoon became prodigious; Piſiſtratus however, ſtill ; | 


intent upon the work, adhered to his conditions, 
and let no man go away without his reward, though 


the ſame paſſages had been furniſhed ever ſo 'often” 


by others before him: The inſpeftors of the work” 
by theſe means had an opportunity of collating one 
with the other, and rejetting what appeared ſpuri- 


ous upon collation: This was an office of great 


delicacy,” and the ableſt men of the time were fe! 

lected for that purpoſe, with liberal allowances for 
their trouble; they were many in number, and 
when each had made his ſeparate collection, and the 
rhapſodiſts ceaſed to come in, Piſiſtratus cauſeck 


them all to aſſemble and produce their ſeveral copie: 


for general review; The Whole was now ranged 


according to the natural arder of the poems, and in 


that order ſubmitted to the final ſuperviſion of t W 


TY. | perſons, ; 
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perſons; who were judged moſt competent: The gg 
poem, thus compiled and correted according to 


their judgment and diſcretion, was fairly tranſeribed 
and the copy with great ſolemnity depoſited in the 
library: Had the like care been extended to the 
Margites and the reſt of Homer's poems, the world 
would probably have now been in poſſeſſion of them 
alſo; and it is fair to conclude from the cireum-' 
ſtance of their extinction, that both the Iliad and 
Odyſſey would have fhared the ſame fate, had not 
chis event ſo happily taken place under the pa- 
tronage of Piſiſtratus. Let us mark this æra there- 
* fore as the molt important in the annals of litera- 
ture, and let every man, who admires the genius 
of Homer, revere the memory of Piſiſtratus. 


' Lycurgus we know brought Homer's poems out 
of Aſia, and diſperſed them amongſt his country= 
men at Lacedæmon; but Lycurgus conſidered 
theſe poems as a collection of maxims moral and 
political; he knew the influence, which poetry has 
over rude uncivilized tempers, and the ſame rea- 
ſons, that engaged him to employ the ſongs of Thales 
the Cretan in his firſt preludes towards a conſtitu- 

tion of government, led him to adobt and import 
the epic poems of the Iliad and Odyfley ; He ſaw 
they were of a ſublime and animating caſt, inſpiring 
into the human mind principles of religion, love of 
our country, contempt of death and every heroic 
virtue, 
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virtue, that can dignify man's nature; they mani- 

feſted td Greece what misfortunes attended the 
diſunion of her powers, and what thoſe powers wert 
capable of performing, when united; he wiſhed to 
ſee an indiſſoluble alliance and compact of all the 
lates of Greece for their common glory and de- 
fence; but he wiſhed to ſee the ſtate of Sparta, like 
the ſons of Atreus, at the head of the league: In all 
theſe particulats the poems of Homer fully met his 
wiſhes and fell in with his views, and as he had made 
his obſervations on the manners and characters of 
the Afiaties during his travels amongſt them, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf the time might come, when the 
united arms of Greece might again prevail over the 
nations of the Eaſt, eſpecially when the natural bra= 


very of the Greeks was ſtimulated by an heroic poem - 


ſo flattering to their country and ſo encouraging to 
their hopes, | 


Piſiſtratus on the other hand was adtuated by no 
ſuch public principles ; but, though he had not a 
patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind, and the ſame 
love of learning, which had diQtated the thought of 
erecting a public repoſitory for ſuch works of geni- 
us, as were worthy to be preſerved, inſpired him 
with the ambition of being the editor of Homer's 


ſcattered remains: This never once occurred tio 


the Spartan legiſlator, who valued them not as 
"Joi poems, 


o 
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poems, but as preceptsþ and, as ſuch, they were al. 
together as benelicial in their. ſeparated ſtate; as 
when compleat. om ayers 


The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with the 
eye of a critic, and perceiving they would make 
the ſublimeſt and moſt perfect compilation the 
world had ever ſeen, he uſhered them into it with 
all the paſſion of an enthuſiaſt ; As he evidently 
perceived they inculcated no dottrines inimical to 

.monarchy, on the contrary that they recommended: 

acquieſcence under rule and obedience to diſcipline, 

| he obliged the rhapſodiſts to rehearſe them public- 

ly in the ears of Greece at the great n of the 
Panathenæa. a | 


The publication of Homer's poems in this ſtate ' 
of perfection was the cauſe that produced ſuch a 
flow of compoſitions, eſpecially in the dramatic 
line; for, as I before obſerved, it operated to the 
diſcouragement of epic writing, and few inſtances 
of any poems under that deſcription occur after 
the compilation of the Iliad and Odyfley : Men of 
genius are not eaſily diſpoſed to imitate what they 
deſpair of equalling, and the contemplation of a 
perfect work in any branch of compoſition will of 
courſe deter other adventurers: from inferior at- 
tempts. 


The 
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The drama was now in its dawn and had made 
ſome advances before the compilation of che Iliad 
and Odyſſey, but it received ſuch improvement 
from thoſe poems, that it is generally aſſerted, and 
by Ariſtotle amongſt others, to have derived its ori- 
gin from Homer; in the further progreſs of theſe 
papers I; ſhall fuily examine how that queſtion 
ſtands, for the preſent it will be my purpoſe to take 


a review of the ſtate of literature in Greece at this 


remarkable period, when Piſiſtratus founded his li- 
brary in Athens; a diſquiſition, which, although it 
- will carry us into times of very remote antiquity and 
of doubtful hiſtory, will 1 hope prove not devoid 
of entertainment even to ſuch of my readers, as 
have not habituated themiulves to ſtudies of this 
nature. Wr | 


„ 


It is for the ſake of ſuch, and in juſtice to the 
opinion I would wiſh to impreſs them with of the 
amiable character of Piſiſtratus, that I ſubzoin to this 
paper ſome explanation of the'term Tyrant, by which 
in conformity to hiſtory I have been obliged to de- 
nominate him. The word according to our con- 
ſtruction of it conveys the moſt odious idea, but 


when it was applied to Piſiſtratus it was a title of 


Royalty and not a term of reproach :. In the age of 
Homer, Heſiod and the Greek poets of that date 
the word was not in uſe; they uſed no term but Ba- 
* leus, which they applied even to the crueleſt of de- 
L 12 pon 
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ſpots, as the learned Reader may be convinced of, 
if he will conſult the Odyſſey, (Rhap. E. 84.) This 
is a point of criticiſm ſo well agreed upon by all 
Philologiſts, that the Hymn to Mars, which ſome 
have attributed to Homer, is by internal evidence 
now fully convitted of being poſterior to him, be- 
cauſe the term Hrannus is found in it. The word 
is ſaid to be derived from the Tyrrhenians and to 
have come into uſe about the age of Archilochus, 
who flouriſhed about the eighteenth Olympiad, 
many years ſubſequent to Homer and prior to Piſi- 
ſtratus, at which time, (viz. the age of Archilochus) 
Gyges, Tyrant of Lydia, was the firſt ſo intitled : 
For this we have the authority of Euphorion, a 
writer born in the cxxvi Olympiad, and Librarian 
to Antiochus the Great, King of Syria; alſo of 
Clemens the hiſtorian ; (Strom. 1.) 
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'L TH OU G H much has been written 5 
Witches by our daily Eſſayiſts, and the ſub- 
jel treated ſeriouſly as well as ludicrouſly in ſo full 


a manner, as to anticipate in ſome meaſure all that 


can be now offered to the reader's curioſity, yet I 
am tempted to add ſomething on this topic, which 
I ſhall endeavour to put together in ſuch ſhape and 
method, as may perhaps throw freſh light upon a 
ſubject, that ignorance and ſuperſtition have in all 
paſt ages of the world conſpired to 1551 in dark- 
neſs and obſcurity, | | 


| The reader will recollect ſo much ſaid of ſor- 
cerers and dzmons both in the old and new parts 


of the ſacred writings, that I need not now recapi- 
tulate 
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tulate the inſtances, but take them e, occur in 
courſe of my diſcuſſion, | 


Theologicians, who have treated the ſubje& ſe- 
riouſly and logically, have defined magic to be 
An art or faculty, which, by evil compact with 
«« demons, performs certain things wonderful in ap- 
, pearance and above the ordinary comprehenſion 
of mankind”---According to this definition we 
are to look for the origin of this art to the Author 
of all Evil, the Devil: Heathen writers have al- 
cribed the invention of magic to Mercury : Some 
of the early Chriſtians, who have wrote on the ſub- 
ject, ſpeak of Zabulus as the firſt magician, but 
this I find is only another name for the devil, and is 
fo uſed þy St. Cyprian: Some give the invention to 
Barnabas a magician of Cyprus, but who this Bar- 
nabas was, and in what time he lived, they have not 
ſnewn ; though they have taken much pains to 
prove he was not St. Barnabas the coadjuror of 
the Apoſtle Paul: Some of the Spaniſh writers 
maintain that magic was ftriick out in Arabia, and 
that a certain antient volume of great antiquity 
was brought from thence by the Moors into Spain, 
full of ſpells and incantations, and by them and the 

Jews bequeatied to their poiterity, who performed 


many wonderful things by its aid, till it was finally 


diſcovered and burned by the Inquiſition. 


Theſe 
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| Theſe are ſome amongſt many of the accounts, 
which pious men in times of ſuperſtition have of- 
feted to the world; the defenders of the art on the 
contrary derive its doctrines from the angel, who ac- 
companied Tobit, and revealed them to him on the 
way, and they contend that theſe doctrines are pre- 
ſerved in certain books written by Honorius, Ab- 
bertus Magnus, Cyprian, Paul, Enoch and others. 
Toſtatus thinks that Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab 
with charms and filtres, was the firſt, who praftiſed 
ſorcery'; that from ber time the Samaritans were 
ſo addicted to ſorcery, that a Samaritan and a ſor- 
cerer became one and the ſame” term; which opi- 
nion he is confirmed in hy that paſſage in ſeripture; 
where the Phariſees accuſe Chriſt of being à Sa- 
maritan, and having a devil; a charge, ſays he, im- 
plied in the very firſt poſition of his being a Sama- 
ritan: He admits jointly with St. Auſtin, that Py- 
thonifla, or the Witch of Endor, attually raiſed the 
ſpirit of Samuel, not by magic incantations, but by 
expreſs permiſſion of God, for the puniſhment of 
Saul's impiety, and to provoke him to immediate 
repentanee by the denunciation of his impending 
fate; whilſt other authorities in ther church of early 
date maintain that it was not: the ſpirit of Samuel, 
but a Dæmon that appeared in his likeneſs: He 
admits alſo, that the rods of the Egyptian ſorcerers 
were like that of Moles turned into ſerpents by the 
art and contrivance of the devil; in like manner 

5 the 


in Samaria, travelled to Rome in the time of Clau- 


in Clem. Rom. he will find many ſtrange ſtories oſ 
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the ſaid magicians turned the rivers into blood and 


brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt; but 
though they kept pace with Moſes in producing theſe 
plagues, their power he obſerves did not reach, as 
his did, to * en nee of . i 
"th to WE the magician, ih Philips bete 
ed in Samaria, wonderful things are ſaid of him by 


the fathers of the Chriſtian Church; this man, Juſ- 


tin Martyr informs us, was born in the city of Gitta 


dius, and by the aid of the devil performed ſuch a- 
Ntoniſhing feats, as cauſed him to be believed and 
worſhipped as a God, the Romans eretting a ſtatue 
to him on the banks of the Tiber between the 


Bridges with this inſeription, Simoni Deo. Sancto.- 


1 he  facred hiſtorians record no particulars of Si- 
mon's ſorceries ; but if the reader has curioſity. to 
conſult lib. 2. recognition: & lib. 6. conſtit. Apoſts 


this ſorcerer, viz. That he created a man out of the 
air; that he had the power of being inviſible ; that 
he could render marble as penetrable as clay ; ani- 
mate ſtatues ; reſiſt the force of fire; preſent him- 


ſelf with two faces, like Janus; metamorphoſe him-. 


ſelf into a ſheep or a (goat; fly through the air at 
pleaſure; create vaſt ſums of gold in a moment 
and upon a wiſh ;: take a ſcythe in his hand and 


mow a ſield of Rending corn almoſt at a ſtroke, and 
bring 
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bring the dead, unjuſtly murdered, into * _ | 
adds that as a famous courteſan named Selene was 
looking out of the window of a certain caſtle, and a 
great croud had collected to gaze at her, he cauſed 
her to appear at every window of the caſtle at one 
and the ſame time and nnn ee, e one 
of them. n An 1 ee Ta 


Audi Nicenus's account agrees in 1 par» 
ticulars with the above, and adds, that Simon was 
frequently preceded by ſpefres, which he ſaid 
were the ſpirits of certain perſons: deceaſed. I ſhall 
make no further remark upon theſe accounts, ex- 
cept in the way of caution to readers of a certain 
deſcription, to keep in mind that the ſcriptural 
hiſtory ſays only, : That: Simon wed ſorcery and be- 
witched the people of Samaria, giving out that himſelf 
was ſome great one. The evidences of holy writ are 
ſimple and in general terms, but the accounts of the 
Fathers of the Church go much beyond them, 
and the ſuperſtition of the dark ages was ſo extra- 
vagant and unbounded, that there is no end to the 
tales invented and believed in the __ Eee 


| Though it ſhould Shins FRO the Cant Ac- | 
count that Simon vas converted by Philip, the arts 
he had imparted to his ſcholars, did not ceaſe in the 
world, but -were continued by Menander, one of 
his ſcholars, and a Samaritan alſo, who praQticed 
Mm ſorceries 
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forceries and went to Antioch, where he deladed 
many people: Irenzus relates that Marcus, ano- 
ther of Simon's ſcholars, was a very powerful magi. 
can and drew many followers ; that Anaxzilaus pres 
tended to cure madneſs by the ſame art, turned 
white wine into red, and prophecied by the help 
of a familiar; and that Carpocrates and his | pupils 
praQticed magical incantations and love charms, 
and had - abſolute power over men's minds by the 
force of ſuperſtition. The charge of ſorcery be- 
came in after times ſo ſtrong a weapon in the hands 
of the Church of Rome, that they employed it 
againſt all in their turns, who ſeparated themfelves 
from the eftabliſhed communion, When Priſcil- 
lian carried the hereſy of the Gnoſtics into Spain 
he was twice brought to trial and convicted of ſor. 
cery, which Severus Sulpitius in his epiſtle to Cie- 
ſiphon, ſays he conſeſſed to have learned of Marcus 
the Egyptian abovementioned $ This Priſcillian was 
great adept in Zoroaſtrian magic, and though a 

magician was promoted to the epiſcopacy. The 

ſame Severus in his life of Saint Martin relates that 

there was a young man in Spain, who by falſe mi- 

racles impoſed upon the people to believe he was 

the prophet Elias, afterwards he feigned himſelf to 

be Chriſt and drew Rufus, though a biſhop; to give 
credit to his blaſphemous impoſition, and to pay 
him worſhip accordingly. Paul the deacon alſo re- 

lates that there were three other Pſeudo- Chriſts in 
France, one of which aA Briton, vbom Gregory 
| ES 
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of Tours calls Eun (probably Evan) of xhom Robert 
the Chronologer and William of Newberry re- 
cord many ante. all am Paul tells us were 
wn RT | p47 RES. 
| 6 4 Cp * * 4 

i Pontificate of l EI VI. hands was one 
Gonklvo a Spaniard in the Dioceſe of Concha, who 
wrote a book, which he intitled Virginalem; with a 
demon viſibly ſtanding at his elbow, and dictating 
to him as he copied it from his mouth; in which 
book he announced himſelf to be Chriſt, the im- 

mortal ſaviour of the world; this man was put to 
death as a; heretic and blaſphemer. Sergius, the 
author of the Armenian hereſy, was charged with 
keeping a demon. in the ſnape of a dog conſtantly 
attending upon him; and Berengarius, chief of the 


Sacramentarian hereſy, was in like manner accuſed _ 


of being a magician ; Many more inſtances might 
be adduced, but Tertullian takes a ſhorter courſe, 
and fairly pronounces that all heretics were magi- 
cians, or had 2 with magiciangg. 


The lofidels eleaped no better from this 2 
than the Heretics; for the Moors who. brought 
many arts and inventions- into Spain, of which the 
natives were in utter ignorance, uniyerſally fell 
under the. ſame accuſation, and Martin Delrius the 
Jeſuit, wha taught theolagy in Salamanca at the 
clole of the Sixtcenth century, ſays he was ſhewn 

RD Mm 2 the 
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the place where a great cave had been ſtopped up in 
that city by order of Queen Iſabella; which the 
Moors had uſed for the purpoſes of necromancy ; 
that the Huſſites in Bohemia and the followers of 
the arch-heretic Luther in Germany confounded 
mens ſenſes by the power of magic and the aſſiſtance 
of the devil, to whom they had devoted themſelves; 
that ſome of them voluntarily recanted and confeſ. 
ſed their evil practices, and others, being ſeized and 
examined at the tribunal of Treves, made like public 
confeſſion, at which time, he adds That terrible 
* and tartarean prop of Lutheraniſm, Albert of 
% Brandeburgh, himſelf a notorious magician, was 
* in the aQt of laying waſte that very country with 
* fire and ſword” ---T:trum illud et tartareum Lu- 
theranſmi fulcrum, ipſe quoque magice nomine famoſus, 
Albertus Brandeburgicus, provinciam illam flamma 
Jerrog prædabundus vaſtabat---He adds, that wherever 
the hereſy of Calvin went, whether to England, 
France or Holland, the black and diabolic arts of 
necromancy kept pace with it. That the demons 
.take their abode in heretics as naturally as they did 
in heathen idols, or in the herd of ſwine, when com- 
manded ; nay Hieronymus declares that they got 
into worſe quarters by the exchange; Caſſian, 
(Collat. 7. cap. 31.) an antient writer of great gra- 
vity, affirms that he had himſelf interrogated a dæ- 
mon, who confeſſed to him that he had inſpired 
1 555 and Eunomins with the firſt jdeas of their fa- 
| 4 crilegious 
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erilegious tenets ; That it is demonfirible by rea- 
ſon, that all heretics muſt in the end be either 
Atheiſts or Sorcerers; becauſe hereſy can only pro- 
ceed from the paſſion of pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
which lead to Atheiſm ; or from curioſity and love 
of novelty,” which incline the mind to the ſtudy of 
magical arts: That ſorcery follows hereſy, as the 
plague follows famine; for hereſy is nothing elſe 
but a- famine, as deſcribed” by the prophet Amos 
Chap. viii. verſe 11. Not a famine of bread, nor 
# a thirſt of water, but of hearing the words of the 
* Lord”---Moreover hereſy is a harlot, as Ifaiah 
expreſſeth himſelf,--- How is the faithful city be- 
come a barlot And as harlots, when paſt their 
beauty, take up the trade of procureſſes, fo demons, 
las theſe good catholics inform us) turn old and ob- 
durate heretics into ſorcerers: Father Maldonatus 
fees the heretics again in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypſe come out of the ſmoke in form of lo- 
cuſts upon the earth, and as Joel the prophet writes 
in the 4th verſe of his firſt chapter, That Which 
the palmer-worm hath left, hath the locuſt eaten; 
and that which the locuſt hath left, hath the canker- 
* worm eaten; and that which the canker-worm 
6 hath left, hath the caterpillar eaten“ So in theſe 
gradations of yermin may be ſeen, the ſtages of 
hereſy, for what the heretics hath left, the ſorcerers 
by the devil's aid haye deſtroyed ; and what the 
ſorcerers have leſiſ ie atheilts have deſtroyed. 

2 "TI 
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+ Having ſtated the charge, which my heretical 
readers will perceive is pretty general againſt) them, 
I ſhall proceed to ſome facts in proof. One of the 
moſt ſtubborn amongſt theſe, is the caſe an hereti. 

cal woman in the town of Paderborn, who brought 
forth a male infant in a parſon's gown and beaver 
+--palliatum et pileatum, modo ecclefiaſticorum ho 
from his natural antipathy to papiſts, always reviled 
them wherever he met them; this Father Delrius 
aſſures us was a fatt of general notoriety, and a juſt 
judgment from God on the hereſy of the mother, 
Niderius in the chapter upon Witches in Formicario 
ſays that an heretical young Witch at Cologn, by 
the help of a dæmon, took a handkerchief and in 
preſence of a great company of noble ſpeQators 
tore it into pieces, and immediately afterwards pro- 
duced it whole and entire; This wicked jade then 
took up a glaſs, threw it againſt the wall, broke it 
into a thouſand fragments, and inſtantly ſhewed it 
to the company, as whole as at firſt: Niderius con- 
_ cludes, with juſt indignation againſt: ſuch diabolical 
practices, that this girl was well handled by the Fa- 
thers of the Inquiſition, where her tricks could 
ſtand her in no ſtead ; which indeed is not to be 
wondered at, as the devil himſelf would not chuſe 
to venture before that tribunal.—-Bodinus in his 
treatiſe upon demons relates chat a conjurer named 
Triſcalinus performed ſome tricks before Charles 


the Ninth of France, and hy the black art contrived 
; to 


and that every body faw:theſe rings fly through the 
| air to the conjurer, whereupon the whole company 


riſing up againſt: him for the performance of ſuch 


diabolical feats (gu nec arte, nec 'aftu humano; nes 


natura fieri poterant) fell upon him and by force 


brought him to confeſs that he conſpired with the 


devil, which at firſt this hardened ſinner was very 


unwilling to do; Bodinus with great candor ob- 
ſerves, that this was indeed a blot in the fame of 


Charles the Ninth, who in alt other reſpects was a 


praiſe vorthy monarch; (alias laudato Rege.) When 


my readers recollett the meritorious part that 


Charles the Ninth acted in the maſſacre of Paris, he 


will own with me that the candaur of Bodinus is ex- 
traordinary in producing a ſtory fo much to the diſs 
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There was one: Zedekih a a bas who 


with hay, horſes and driver, {currum quoque onuſtum 
feno cum equis et aurigd).-he cut off people's heads, 


hands and feet, which he faltened on again in the 


eyes of all the court, whilſt the blood was running 
3 a mament the man ſa maimed 


1 | 
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to draw into his hand ſeveral rings from the fingers 
of a courtier, who ſtood at a diſtance. from him” <4 


in preſence. of the Emperor Lodowich the pious, 
in the year $76 ſwallowed a prize-fighter on horſe. - 
back, horſe and all; (Hoplomachum eguitem devoravit) 
-.>Nay he did more, he ſwallowed: a cart loaded 


1 . 
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2 appeared whole and unhurt ; he cauſed the Empe- 


ror to hear. the ſound of hounds in full chace with 
ſhouts of humſmen and many other noiſes in the air; 
and in the midſt of winter ſhewed him a garden in 
full bloom with flowers and fruits and birds ſinging 
in the trees; a moſt deteſtable piece of magic and 
very unworthy of an Emperor to paſs over with im- 
punity; for he ſuffered the Jew Doctor to eſcape. 
As it is always right when a man deals in the mar. 
vellous to quote his authority, I beg leave to inform 
the incredulous reader, (if any there be) that I take 
theſe facts upon the credit of the, learned Joannes 

Trithemius, a very ſerious and reſpeQtable author... 
One more cafe in point occurs to me, which I ſhall. 
Rate, and then releaſe my readers from the conju- 
rors circle, and this is the caſe of one Diodorus, 
vulgarly called Liodorus, a Sicilian conjurer, who 
by ſpells and inchantments turned men into brute 
animals and metamorphoſed almoſt every thing he 
laid his hands on; this fellow, when the inhabitants 
of Catana would have perſuaded him to let them 
hang him quietly and contentedly, as a conjurer 
and heretic ought, took counſel of the devil and 
cowardly flew away to Byzantium, by the ſhorteſt 
paſſage through the air to the great diſappointment 
of the ſpeRators ;. being purſued by the officers of 
zuftice, not indeed through the air, but as juſtice is 
accuſtomed to travel pede claudo, he took a ſecond 
* and alighting in the city of Catana was pro» 
|  videntially 
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videntially caught by Leo the good biſhop of that 
city, whothrowing him into a fiery furnace, roaſted 
this ſtrange bird to the great edification of all be- 
holders (/ed tandem a Leone Catanenſi Epiſcopo, diving 
virtute ex improviſo captus, frequent in media urbe po- 
pulo, in fornacem igneam injettus, ignis incendio con- 
ſumptus et)---This anecdote is to be found in 
Thomas Fazellus, (lib. g. c. 2. and again lib. 3. 
deca 1. rerum ficularum) who cloſes his account 
with the following pious remark, naturally ariſing 
from his ſubject, and which I ſhall ſet down ig his 
own words. Sio divina juſtitia prevaluit, et qui ſe ju- 
dicibus forte minus juſto zelo motis eripuerat, © ſancti 
viri manibus elabi non potuit. Thus,” ſays he, 
« divine juſtice prevailed ; and he, who had ſnatch- 
« ed himſelf out of the hands of judges, who per- 
* haps were actuated by a zeal not ſo juſt as it 
% ſhould be, could not eleape from: this holy 

* perſon,” | 
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Outs labor hic juperis cantus herbaſq ſequendi, | 
Spernendiq timor ? Cujus commercia pacti 

' Obſtriftos habuere Deos ? Parere neceſſe eſt. 

' Anguoat? Ignota tantum pietate 'merentur, 
An lacilis valuere minis ? Hoc juris in omnes” 
Eft illis ſuperos p An habent ſæc carmina certum 
Imperigſa Deum, qui mundum cogere, quicquid 
Cogitur ipſe, poteſl ? 

| Lucan, L1s, vi. 491, &c. 


He in my preceding paper ſtated ſome 
f of the proofs, by which the orthodox theolo- 
gicians make good their charge of ſorcery againlt 
| Heretics, Jews and Mahometans, and ſhewn from 
their authorities, faithfully and correctly quoted, how 
naturally the devil and his agents take to all thoſe, 
who ſeparate from the mother church of Rome ; 
» re having 
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having alſo briefly deduced the hiſtory of magic 
from its origin and invention, and taken ſome notice 
of thoſe paſſages in Holy Writ, where ſorcerers and 
magicians are made mention of, I ſhall now proceed 
to a more intereſting part of my ſubje&, in which I 
ſhall lay open the arcana of the art magic, and ſhew 
what that wicked and myſterious compatt is, on 
which it depends, and explain the nature of thoſe | 
diabolical engagements, which a man muſt enter 
intv before he can become an adept in ſorcery. 


This compatt or agreement, as grave and learned 
authors inform us, is ſometimes made expreſsly with 
the great devil himſelf in perſon, corporally preſent 
before witneſſes, who takes an oath of homage and 
allegiance from his vaſſal, and then endows him with 
the powers of magic : This was the caſe with a cer- 
tain Arragoneſe nobleman, which Heiſterback in 
his treatiſe upon miracles tells us he was a witneſs 
to, alſo of the Vidame ] heophylus in the year 537, 
as related by Sigilbert ; Sometimes it is done by me- 
morial or addrels in writing, in the-manner of cer- 
tain Norman heretics, who wrote a petition to the 
Sybills, as chief of the necromancers; This petition 
ſets forth that, © WAEREAs the parties underlign- 
ing had entered into certain artieles and condi- 
* tions and by ſolemn engagement bound them- 
* ſelves faithfully to perform the ſame, they now 
pray ig the firſt, place the ratification of thoſe ar- 
Nnz ROM ticles | 
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&© ticles and conditions on the part of the ſybills ; 
and that they would be pleaſed in conformity 
* thereunto to order and dirett their under-agents 
„ and familiars to do ſuit and ſervice to the con. 
*« traQting parties agreeably to condition; and that 

* * when they were ſummoned and invoked to ap- 
« pear, they would be promptly forth-coming, not 
in their own ſhapes, to the annoyance and of- 
«fence of the contracting parties, but ſprucely 
« and handſomely, like perſonable gentlemen ; alſo 
0 that the petitioners might be diſcharged from the 
ceremony of compelling them by the drawing of 
«'a circle, or of 'confining themſelves or their fa- 
96 n within the ſame. | 


44 Secondly, That the ſybills would be pleaſed 
1 to affix ſome ſeal or ſignature to the convention, 

by which its power and efficacy with their ſub- 
« ſervient familiars might be rendered more ſecure 
* and . 


e Thirdly, That the petitioners may be exempt- 

* ed from al danger, which might otherwiſe accrue 
e to them, from the civil authority of magiſtrates 

or the inquiſitorial power of the church. | 


'» «© Fourthly, That all the temporal undertakings 
ee and purſuits of the petitioners in the courts and 
1 councils of princes may proſper and ſuceced; and 
£1 66 „ that 
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# that good luck may attend them in all kinds of 
gaming to their ſuitable profit and advantage. 


' 2 


*« Laſtly, That their enemies of all ſorts may have 

% no power over them to do them hurt. 
3 Noam 

“That theſe conditions being granted and per- 
formed, the petitioners on their part ſolemnly 
60 promiſe and vow perpetual fealty and allegi- 
* ance to their ſovereigns, the ſybills, as in the 
% convention itſelf is more fully ſet forth; and 
„that they will faithfully, and © long as they 
© ſhall live, make a ſacrifice and oblation of one 
% human ſoul, every year to be offered up on the 
% day and hour of the day, in which this conven- 
tion ſhall be ratified and confirmed by the Sy bil- 
* line powers; Provided always, That the ſaid high 
and mighty powers ſhall fully and bond fide per- 
i form what is therein ſtipulated and agreed to on 
“their parts in the premiſſes.“ 
This document is faithfully tranſlated from Fa- 
ther Delrius's Latin Treatiſe Diſguiſilionum Mag ica- 
rum Lib. 2. Queſt. 4: He ſays that it was publicly 
burned at Paris together with the books of magic it 
refers to, and he quotes the authority of Creſpetus 
de odio Satan Diſcurſu 15. for a more particular 
account; hut as Creſpetus's book is not in, my 
reach I gan trace the ſtory no funden, o 


"nh 
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In both theſe caſes, whether the parties contra& 
vivd voce, or proceed by petition, the conditions are 
the ſame and conſiſt, as we are told, in an expreſs 
renunciation of the Chriſtian Creed; the baptiſmal 
rites are reverſed, and the devil, or his repreſenta- 
tive, ſcratches out the croſs from the forehead with 
his nails, and re-baptizes his vaſſal by a name of 
his own deviſing; theſe are indiſpenſable condi- 
tions: The devil alſo exatts ſome rag or remnant 
of his vaſſal's garment, as a badge of allegiance, and 
compels him to make the oath within a circle drawn 
upon the ground, (which being a figure without be- 
ginning or end, is a ſymbol of divinity) in this circle 
the figure of a crols is to be traced out, on which 
the magician ele& tramples and kicks with diſdain ; 
He then requeſts the devil to ſtrike his name out 
of the Book of Life, and inſcribe it in the Book of 
Death; He next promiſes to make monthly or 
quarterly ſacrifices to the devil, which female magi- 
cians or witches perform by ſucking out the breath 
of a new born male infant ; he proceeds to put ſome 
ſecret mark upon himſelf with the point of a needle, 
as the ſign of the Beaſt or Anti-chriſt, in which mark 
there is great potency, and in ſome caſes, according 
to Irenzus, it appears that the devil inſiſts upon 
cauterizing his diſciples in the upper membrance 
of the right ear: in others, according to. Tertullian 
in the forehead ; this being done the magician elett 


vous eternal enmity againſt the Euchariſt, the Bleſ- 
ſed 


hs | ; | f h 
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ſed Virgin, the Saints, the Holy Relics and Images, 
and forſwears confeſſion for ever; upon which the 
devil ratifies his part of the compatt. and the magic 
ceremony is compleat. 67 r 
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On theſe occaſions the devil ſeldom, if ever, 
takes a terrific form, for fear of deterring his vo- 
taries, and oftentimes appears in great beauty and 
with a very winning addreſs, as he did to Theodore 
Maillot, Deputy Governor of Lorraine, viſiting him | 
in the/-ſhape of a very pretty girl, (lepidd et liberali 
forms puella)---and promiſing him a certain great 
Lady in marriage, with whom Maillot was diſtrac- 

| tedly in love; the conditions ſtipulatedby the devil 
on this viſit were of a piece with the lovely form 

he aſſumed, for they conſiſted in injuuQtions only to 
perform all the Chriſtian and moral duties, to ob- 
ſerve his meagre days, to ſay his maſſes and be re- 
gular in his confeſſions ; Theſe unexpected ſtipula- 
tions threw Maillot into ſo deep a melancholy, that 

his domeſtic chaplain, obſerving it, extorted from 

him a confeſſion of all that had paſſed, and piouſſy 
diſſuaded him from any further interviews of that 
ſort: Remigius, who relates the ſtory in his Dæmono- 
latria, gravely obſerves that the judgment of heaven 

ſoon overtook him in a very extraordinary manner, 

for his horſe fell down upon ſmooth ground, and 
Maillot broke his neck by the fall. | | 
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As to the magic powers, which the devil imparty 
in return for theſe conceſſions of his votaries, theo. 
logicians have different opinions, ſome giving more 
and ſome leſs credit to the miracle ; but the general 
opinion amongſt them is that they are performed by 
the devil and his dæmons by the celerity of art and 
motion with which one thing is ſubſtituted for ano« 
ther, but that there is no new creation in the caſe, 
They do not doubt but that there are certain figures, 
names and characters, which have a magical power, 


as the nine cauldrons, the names of the four princi- 


pal hinges of the world, the three-times-ſeven cha. 
raters of Mahometan device and many others ; 
that there are rings and ſeals, which are amulets and 
charms, inſcribed with the names of Raphael, Salo- 


mon, Zachariah, Elizeus, Conſtantine, The Mac- 
cabees and others; that certain ſigns in the Zodiac 


engraved upon gems have good or evil properties, 
for inſtance, Aries, Leo and Sagittarius make a man 


beloved; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make 


him religious; Gemini, Libra and Aquarius pro- 
duce friendſhip; whilſt Cancer, Scorpio and Piſces 


create falſehood ; The character of Saturn gives 


ſtrength; Jupiter good fortune; Mars victory; 
Sol riches ; Venus prevents drowning, and Luna 


bas the ſame virtue with Venus: The figure of an 


als, engraved on a chryſolite, imparts the gift of pro- 
phecy ; that of a dragon gives riches, and that ofa | 
| | frog 


0 
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frog gives friendſhip It was the prevailing opinion 


in Flanders that a man born on Eaſter-Eve had the 
gift of curing fevers; ſo had the ſeventh ſon, where 
no daughter interpoſed ; whereas the gift, which the 


kings of England had of touching for the Evil, ex- 
pired upon the hereſy of Henry the Eighth, though 
William Tooker wrote books to prove that Queen 


Elizabeth, then on the throne, inherited this vir- 
tue with the crown; this doQrine of Tooker is 


firenuouſly contraverted by Delrius the Jeſuit of 
Salamanca, and his argument is very logical and 


deciſive ; Miracula propria ſunt Ecelefice Catholice'z 
fed Elizabetha ęſt extra Eccleſiam Catholicam, et nulls 
dantur qui fit extra Ecclefiam Catholicam; ergo Eliza-" 


bethe non dantur miracula. 2. E. D. Again, Non poſ- 


funk miracula fieri ad confirmationem falſe fidei ; fed 


files, quam profitetur Elzabetha, eft falſa fides ; ergo 
ad confirmationem fidei, quam profitetur Elizabetha, 


non poſſunt fieri miracula--- And who now "Wal de hun 
dur defenders or the faith? 


+ 


It is acknowledged that ſorcerers and magicians 


can blight the grain, deſtroy the fruits of the earth 


and make a bad harveſt, which Remigius aſſures 


us is done by ſprinkling certain duſt in the air, 
which the dæmon makes up and 1 them wich 
for che purpoſe. — N 
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As to the magic powers, which the devil imparty 
in return for theſe conceſſions of his votarics, theo- 
logicians have different opinions, ſome giving more 
and ſome leſs credit to the miracle; but the general 


opinion amongſt them i is that they are performed by 


the devil and his dæmons by the celerity of art and 
motion with which one thing is ſubſtituted for ano- 
ther, but that there is no new creation in the caſe, 
They donot doubt but that there are certain figures, 
names and characters, which have a magical power, 

as the nine cauldrons, the names of the four princi- 


pal hinges of the world, the three · times ſeven cha - 


racters of Mahometan device and many others; 
that there are rings and ſeals, which are amulets and 
charms, inſcribed with the names of Raphael, Salo- 
mon, Zachariah, Elizeus, Conſtantine, The Mac- 


cabees and others; that certain ſigns in the Zodiac 


engraved upon gems have good or evil properties, 
for inſtance, Aries, Leo and Sagittarius make a man 


beloved; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make 


him religious; Gemint, Libra and Aquarius pro- 
duce friendſhip; whilſt Cancer, Scorpio and Piſces | 
create falſehood ; The character of Saturn gives 
ſtrefigth ; Jupiter good fortune; Mars victory; 
Sol riches ; Venus prevents drowning, and Luna 


bas the ſame virtue with Venus: The figure of an 


als, engraved on a chryſolite, imparts the gift of pro- 
phecy ; that of a dragon gives riches, and that ofa | 
| frog 


* 
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frog gives friendſhip : It was the prevailing opinion 
in Flanders that a man born on Eaſter-Eve had the 
gift of curing fevers; ſo had the ſeventh ſon, where 
no daughter interpoſed ; whereas the gift, which the 

kings of England had of touching for the Evil, ex- 
pired upon the hereſy of Henry the Eighth, though 
William Tooker wrote books to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth, then on the throne, inherited this vir- 
tue with the crown; this doQrine of Tooker is ' 
firenuouſly contraverted by Delrius the [eſuit of 
Salamanca, and his argument is very logical and 
decifive ; Miracula propria funt Ecelefice Catholice'; 


fed Elizabetha eft extra Ecclefiam Catholicam, et nulli 


dantur qui fit extra Ecclefiam Catholicam ; ergo Cliza- 
bethz non dantur miracula. 2. E. D. Again, Non poſ- 
Junk miracula fieri ad confirmationem falſe fidei ; ſed 
files, quam profitetur Elzabetha, eſt falſa fides ; ergo 
ad confirmationem fidei, quam profitetur Elizabetha, 
non poſſunt fieri miracula And who now ROT 5 925 
dur defenders oe the faith? , 

It is acknowledged that ſorcerers and magicians 
can blight the grain, deſtroy the fruits of the earth 
and make a bad harveſt, which Remigius aſſures | 
us is done by ſprinkling certain duft in the air, 
which the dæmon makes up and i yank them with 


for wo purpole.--- 


-4; | —* 
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Carmine læſa Ceres flerilem vengſcit in herbam : 
Defictunt laft carmine fontts aqua ; 4 

Ihcibus glandes, cantatag vitibus uva 
Decidit, et nullo poma movente fluunt, 


(ov 
« Witches can blight our corn by magic ſpell, 
« And with enchantments dry the ſpringing well, 


| « Make grapes and acorns fall at their command, 
| And ſtrip our orchards bare without a hand.“ 


Remigius ſays the Demons do not only make 
up this powder or duſt for the Witches, but are 
particularly indulgent to them in the article of 
ground-mice, with which they devour al! the roots 
of the graſs and grain : that the gad-fly is always 
within call, and that they have plenty of wolves at 
command to ſend into any fold or flock they think 
proper to deſtroy : The learned author doubts if the 
devil actually makes theſe wolves de novo, but rather 
thinks that he hunts them up together, and drives 
the country ; if this ſport does not ſucceed to bis 
wiſh, he thinks it probable the demons themſelves 
exceute the miſchief in the ſhapes of wolves---(veri- 
femile videtur dæmones eſſe, qui  ſhecie lupind talem pau- 
periem faciunt)---He tells us that he has brought 
many witches to confeſs theſe things, and though he 
acknowledges the power of their ſpells for produc- 
ing meats and viands, that have the appearance of 
à ſumptuous feaſt, which the devil furniſhes, ſtill 
. \ he 
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he gives a bad account of his cookery, for that " 
vine providence ſeldom permits the meat to be 
good, but that it has generally ſome bad taſte or 
ſmell, mollly wants fait, and the 2 is ofien with- 
out bread. 


Though heretics have obſtinately denied the co- 
pulation of wizards with the female dæmons cal- 
led Succubæ; and of witches with the males, or 
Incubi, yet the whole authority of the Catholic 
Church with the Bull of Pope Innocent VIII. ex- 
preſsly affirins it for a fact ( Communis lamen lc 
et ſententia Patrum, Theologorum et Phloſophorum doc- 
torum---et pro eddem pugnat Bulle. Innocent VIII. 
Pontificis contra maleficos)---It is alſo an orthodox 
opinion, that children may be begotten by this dia- 
bolical commerce, and there is little doubt but that 

Luther was the ſon of an Incubus. That witches 
are carried through the air by certain ſpells is con- 
firmed by a holt of. witneſſes, and the operation is 
generally performed by ſmearing the body with a 
certain ointment, prepared by the Dæmons; this 
ointment ſeveral people have innocently made uſe 
of, particularly huſbands of Ladies uſing wilcheraft, 
and have found themſelves wafted up chimnies and 
through windows at a furious rate and tranſported 
ſometimes an hundred miles from their own homes: 
Many curious inſtances might be enumerated, but 

0 92 | haviog 
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having related ſo many I forbear to treſpaſs on my 
reader's patience any longer. 


'J ſhould be loth to have it ſuppoſed that I have 
ſelected theſe anecdotes and quotations for the pur. 
pole merely of caſting a ridicule on the ſuperſtition 
of the Catholic Chugch ; I can truly declare I did 
not take up the ſubje&withany ſuchdeſign, and hold 
the principle of religious animoſity in as much abhor- 
rence as any man living. When I have ſaid this in 
my own defence, I think it alſo neceſſary to lay, that 
all the accounts I have turhed over, which are pretty 
voluminous, are replete with the ſame or greater 
abſurdities, than theſe I have produced; all the rea- 
ſoning is nothing but a maſs of Ignorance, refined 
upon by ſubtelty, inſpired by ſuperſtition, and edged 
with acrimony againſt ſchiſmatics and heretics, upon 
whom this terrible engine of ſorcery has been turn- 
ed with a ſpirit of perſecution, that does no credit 
to the parties who employed it, 


The fatt is that the Chriſtian Church in the early 
uges ſoon diſcovered two important matters of faith 
in the ſacred writings, which might be made uſeful - 
weapons in her poſſeſſion; I mean miracles and 
ſorceries; the one ſhe reſerved to herſelf, the other 
nne beſtowed upon her enemies; and though there 
is every reaſon to conclude that both had ceaſed in 


the world; ſhe found her own intereſt was concern- 
| ed 
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ed in prolonging their exiſtence : The ages that 
ſucceeded to the introduction of Chriſtianity were 


ſoon caſt into the profoundeſt ignorance by the ir- 


ruptions of the barbarous nations, and eredulity na- 
turally follows ignorance: the terrors of magie in 
thoſe dark times readily took hold of ſuperſtitious 
minds; every thing that the dawnings of ſcience 
ſtruck out in that night of reaſon, every thing that 
reviving art invented, even the little juggling tricks 
and deceptions, that flight of hand performed to ſet 
the crowd agape, and ſupport a vagrant life in idle9 
neſs, were charged to ſorcery, and tortures were 
employed to force out confeſſions of ſecret deal- 
ings and compaQts with the devil and his agents. 


Thoſe confeſſions were undoubtedly made, and as 


full and circumſtantial as the inquiſitor choſe to pre- 
ſcribe, and being publiſhed with the authority of 
office had their influence with mankind and were 
believed; nay, it is but fair to ſuppoſe that 'the fa- 
thers and doQors of the church themſelves believed 


them, and were ſincere in their endeavours to ex- 


tirpate ſorcery, thinking that they did God ſervice. 


When ve read of people being thrown alive into 
the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, which 
now would not paſs upon the e at a country 
fair, and the devil himſelf brought in to father the 
performance, i it is ſhocking fo humanity and a vio- 
lence to reaſon; but we ſhall cruelly err againſt = 

* 


/ 
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by aſcribing all theſe acts to perſecution, when igno- 
rance and credulity are entitled to ſo great a ſhare. 
of them ; The churchmen of thoſe ages were not 
exempt from the errors and darkneſs of the time 
they lived in, and very many of them not only be. 
lieved the ſorceries of the heretics, but ſwallowed 
the miracles of the ſaints : The genius of the Ca- 
tholic religion in this illuminated and liberal period 
is of a different complexion from what the nature of 
my ſubje& has obliged me to diſplay ; of the enlarg- 
edand truly Chriftian principles, which now prevail 

amongſt the profeſſors of that ſyſtem of faith, the 

world abounds with examples, and I am perſuaded, 

that if the tribunal of the inquiſition was put aſide, 
(a tribunal fo directly adverſe to the religion of 
Chriſt) the hateful tenet of intolerancy would ſoon 
be done away, and a ſpirit of meekneſs and mercy, 
more conſentaneous to the principles of the preſent 
Catholics, would univerſally prevail, 
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Tus: following ſtory is ſo extraordinary, that if 
I had not had it from good authority in the 
country, where it happened, I ſhould have conſi- 
dered it as the invention of ſome poet for the fable 
of a drama. 


A Portugueſe gentleman, whom I ſhall beg leave 
to deſcribe no otherwiſe than by the name of Don 
Juan, was lately brought to trial for poiſoning his, 
half-ſiſter by the ſame father, after ſhe was with child 
by him. This gentleman had for ſome years be- 
fore his trial led a very ſolitary life at his caſtle in 
the neighbourhood of Montremos, a town on the 
road between Liſbon and Badajoa, the frontier gar- 
riſon of Spain; I was ſheyn his caſtle, as I paſſed 
through that diſmal copntry, about a mile diſtant 


from 


| 
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from the road, in a bottom farrounded with ny 
trees, and never ſaw a more melancholy habitation, 
Ihe circumſtances, which made againſt this gentle. 


man, were ſo ſtrong and the ſtory was in ſuch gene- 


ral circulation in the neighbourhood, where he lived, 
that although he laid out the greateſt part of a conſi- 
derable income in ats of charity, no body ever en- 
tered his gates to thank him for his bounty, or ſoli- 
Cit relief, except one poor father of the Jeronymite 
conyent in Montremos, who was his confeſſor and 
acted as his almonec at diſcretion, 


A charge of ſo black a nature, involving the 
crime of inceſt as well as murder, at length reached 
the ears of juſtice, and a commiſſion was ſent to 
Montremos to make enquiry into the caſe ; The 
ſuppoled criminal made no attempt to eſcape, but 
readily attended the ſummons of the commiſſioners, 
Upon the trial it came out from the confeſſion of the 
priſoner, as well as from the depoſition of witneſſes, 
that Don Juan had lived from his infancy in the 
family of a rich merchant at Liſbon, who carried 
on a conſiderable trade and correſpondence in the 
Brazils; Don Juan being allowed to take this mer- 
chant's name, it was generally ſuppoſed that he was 
his natural ſon, and a clandeſtine affair of love hav- 
ing been carried on between him and the mer- 
chant's daughter Joſepha, who was an only child, 
ſhe became pregnant, and a medicine being admi- 

niſtered 
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niſtered to her by the hands of Don Juan, ſhe 
died in a few hours after with all the ſymptoms of 


a perſon, who had taken poiſon. The mother of 
the young Lady furvived her death but a few days, 


and the father threw himſelf into a convent of 


Mendicants, making over by deed of gift the 
whole of his properly to the ſuppoſed murderer. 


In this account there ſeemed a ſtrange obſcu- 


rity of facts, for ſome made ſlrongly to the cri- 
mination of Don Juan, and the laſt mentioned cir- | 


cumſtance was of ſo contraditory a nature, as to 
throw the whole into perplexity ; and therefore to 


| compel the priſoner to a further elucidation of- 


the caſe, it was thought 00/0 to interrogate him 
by torture, <7 

Whill this was preparing, Don Juan without 
betraying the leaſt alarm upon what was going 
forward, told his judges that it would ſave them 
and himſelf ſome trouble, if they would receive 
his confeſſion upon certain points, to which he 
ſhould truly ſpeak, but beyond which all the tor- 
tures in the world could not force one ſyllable : 
He ſaid that he was not the ſon as it was ſuppoſed 
of the merchant, with whom he lived, nor allied to 
the deceaſed Toſepha any otherwiſe than by the 
tendereſt ties of rhutual, affection and a promiſe of 


marriage, which however he acknowledged had not 
P p N been 


i 
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been ſolemnized: That he was the ſon of a gentle. 


man ol conſiderable fortune in the Brazils, who 


left him an infant to the care of the merchant in 


queſtion ; that the - merchant for reaſons beſt ,* 


known to himſelf. choſe to call him by his own 
name, and this being done in his infancy, he was 
taught to believe, that he was an orphan youth, the 
ſon of a diſtant relatiun of the perſon who adopted 
him; he begged his judges therefore to obſerve 
that he never underſtood ſoſepha to be his ſiſter; 
that as to ber being with child by him, he ackrow- 
ledged it and prayed God forgiveneſs for an of- 
fence, which it had been his intention to repair by 
marrying her; that with reſpett to the medicine, he 


certainly did give it to her with his own hands, fox 


that ſhe was ſick in conſequence of her pregnancy, 
and being afraid of creating alarm or ſuſpicion in 
ber parents, had required him to order certain drugs 
from an apothecary, as if for himſelf, which he 
accordingly did, and he verily believed they were 
faithfully mixed, inaſmuch as he ſtood by the man, 
whilſt he prepared the medicine, and ſaw every in- 
gredient leparately put in. 


The judges thereupon aſked him, if he would 
take it on his conſcience to ſay, that the Lady did 
not die by poiſon : Don Juan, burſting into tears 
for the firſt time, anſwered, to his eternal ſorrow he 
knew that ſhe did die by poifon--- Was that poiſon 

: contained 
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contained in the medicine ſhe took ?---It was. Did 
he impute the crime of mixing the poiſon in the 
medicine to the apothecary, or did he take it on 
himſelf ?---Neither the apothecary, nor himſelf, 
was guilty---Did the Lady from a principle of 
' ſhame, (he was then aſked) commit the! act of ſui- 
cide, and infuſe the poiſon without his knowledge ? 
---He ftarted into horror at the queſtion and took 
God to witneſs, that ſhe was innocent of the deed. 
The judges ſeemed now confounded, and for a 
time abſtained from any further interrogatories, de- 
bating the matter amongſt themſelves by whiſpers; 
when one of them obſerved to the priſoner, that ac- 
cording to his confeſſion he had ſaid ſhe did die by 
poiſon, and yet by the anſwers he had now given, 
it ſhould ſeem as if he meant to acquit every perſon, 
on whom ſuſpicion could poſſibly reft ; there was 
however one interrogatory left, which unnatural as 
it was, he would put to him for form's ſake only, 
before they proceeded to greater extremities, and 
that queltion involved the father or mother of the 
Lady.---Did he mean to impute the horrid inten- 
uon of murdering their child to the parents 5 No, 
replied the priſoner in a firm tone of voice, I am 
certain no ſuch intention ever entered the hearts of 
the unhappy parents, and I ſhould be the worlt, of 
ſinners, if I imputcd it to them.---The judges upon : 
this declared with one voice that he was trifling 
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with the court, and gave orders for the rack; chey 
would however for the laſt time demand of him, 
if he knew who it was that did poiſon Joſepha, to 
which he anſwered without heſitation, that he did 
know, but that no tortures ſhould force him to 
declare it. As to life, he was weary of it, and 
they might diſpoſe of it, as they ſaw fit ; he could 
not die in greater tortures, than he had lived. 


They now took this peremptory recuſant, and 
ſtripping him of his upper garments, laid him on the 
rack; a ſurgeon was called in, who kept his fingers 
on his pulſe; and the executioners were directed 
to begin their tortures; they had given him one 
ſevere ſtretch by ligatures fixed to his extremities. 


and paſſed over an axle, which was turned by a 


windlaſs; the ſtrain upon his muſcles and joints by 
the action of this infernal engine was dreadful, and 
nature ſpoke her ſufferings by a horrid craſh in 
every limb ; the ſweat ſtarted in large drops upon 
bis face and boſom, yet the man was firm amidſt the 
agonies of the machine, not a groan eſcaped, and 
the fiend who was ſuperintendant of the helliſh 
work, declared they might encreaſe his tortures 
upon the next tug, for that his pulſe had not varied 
a ſtroke nor abated ol its ſtrength in the ſmalleſt 
degree, | 


J he tormentors had now begun a ſecond opera- 
tion 
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tion wich more violence than the former, which 


their deviliſh ingenuity had contrived to vary, ſo as 


to extort acuter pains from the application of. the 


engine to parts, that had not yet had their full ſhare 
of the firſt agony ; when ſuddenly a monk ruſhed 
into the chamber and called out to the judges to 


deſiſt from torturing that innocent man, and take 
the confeſſion of the- murderer from his own lips. 


Upon a ſignal from the judges, the executioners let 


go the engine at once, and the joints ſnapped audi- 
bly into their ſockets with the elaſticity of a bow. 
Nature ſunk under the revulſion, and Don Juan 


fainted on the rack. The monk immediately with 


a loud voice exclaimed, Inhuman wretches, dele- 


gates of hell and agents of the devil, make ready 


your engine for the guilty, and take off your bloody 
hands from the innocent, for behold! (and fo ſay- 


ing he threw back his cowl) behold the father and 


the murderer of Joſepha l 


7 


The whole aſſembly ſtarted with aſtoniſhment ; 


the judges ſtood aghaſt, and even the demons of 
torture rolled their eye- balls on the monk with hore. 
ror and diſmay, | 


If you are willing, ſays he to the judges, to re- 
ceive my confeſſion, whilſt your tormentors are 
preparing their rack for the vileſt criminal, ever 
ſtretched upon it; hear me! If not, ſet your en- 
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gine to work without further enquiry, and glut your 
appetites with human agonies, which once in your 

lives you may now infli& with juſtice. 

Proceed, ſaid the ſenior judge. 


That guiltleſs ſufferer, who now lies inſenſible be- 
fore my eyes, ſaid the Monk, is the ſon of an ex- 
cellent father, who was once my deareſt friend: He 
was confided to my charge, being then an infant, 
and my friend followed his fortunes to our ſettle. 
ments in the Brazils: He reſided there twenty years | 
without viſiting Portugal once in the time; he re- 
mitted to me many ſums of money on his ſon's ac- 
count ; at this time a helliſh thought aroſe in my 
mind, which the diſtreſs of my affairs and a paſſion, 
for extravagance inſpired, of converting the pro- 
perty of my charge to my own account ; I impart- 
ed theſe ſuggeſtions to my unhappy wife, who is 
now at her accompt ; let me do her juſtice to con- 
fefs ſhe withſtood them firmly for a time; till for- 
tune frowned upon me, and I was ſinking in my 
credit every hour; ruin flared me in the face, and 
nothing ſtood between me and immediate 3 
but this infamous expedient. 

*. 

At laſt perſuaſion, menaces and the impending 
preſſure of neceſſity conquered her virtue, and ſhe 
acceded to the fraud. We agreed to adopt the in- 
fant as the orphan ſon of a diſtant relation of our 

own 
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own. name; I maintained a correſpondence with 
his father by letters pretending to be written by the 
ſon, and I ſupported my family in a ſplendid extra- 
vagance by the aſſignments I received from the 
Brazils, At length the father of Don Juan died, 
and by will bequeathed his fortune to me in failure 
of his ſon and his heirs, I had already advanced 
ſo far in guilt, that the temptation of this contingen- 
cy met with no refiſtance in my mind, and 1 deter- 
mined upon removing this bar to my ambition, and 


propoſed to my viſe to ſecure the prize ikat fortune 


had hung within our reach, by the aſſaſſination of 


the heir. She revolted from the idea with horror, - 
and for ſome time her thoughts remained in ſo diſ- 
turbed a ſtate, that I did not think it prudent to re- 


new the attack: After ſome time the agent of the 


deceaſed arrived in Liſbon from the Brazils, and as 


be was privy to my correſpondence, it became ne- 


ceſſary for me to diſcover to Don Juan who he was, 


and alſo whay fortune he was intitled to. In this 
criſis, threatened with ſhame and detection on one 
hand, and tempted by avarice, pride and the devil 
on the other, I Von over my reluttant wife to a pars 
ticipation of my crime, and we mixed that doſe 
wich poiſon, which we believed was intended for 


Don Juan, but which in fact was deſtined for our 5 
only child: She took it, heaven diſcharged its 


vengeance on our heads, and we ſaw our daugh- 


ter expire in agonies before our eyes, with the bit- 
| : ter 


1 
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ter aggrabstion of > double mürdef, for the child 
Gs alive within her. Are there words in lapgitage 
18 Erprſi our latnentstions? Are theke toftüfes in 
nb reach of even your invention to cothpare with 
Hole we felt? Wontlerfll were the ſtruggles of na- 
ture in the heart of our expiring child: Slie be- 
wailed/us ; ſhe conſoled, nay the even forgave us? 
To Don Juan ve made immediate confeſſion of 
- 6ir guflt, and conjured him to inflit that puniſn- 

tent upon us, Which juſtice demanded and out 
etz wies deſerved. It was in this dreadfil moment 
that Zur daughter with her laſt breath by the moſt 
ſolemn adjurations exacted and obtained a promiſe 
from Don Juan not to expoſe her parents to a pub- 
lic execution by diſcloſing what had paſſed.- Alas! 
Alas! we ſee too plainly how he kept his word: 
Behold, he dies a martyr" to Honour! your infer- 
nal tortures have deftroyed him. 

No ſooner had the monk pronpunced theſe 
words in a loud and furious tone, than the wretch- 
ed Don juan drew a ſigh; a ſecond would have 
followed, but heaven no longer could tolerate the 
agonies of innocence, and ſtopped his heart for 
ever. | | 


The Moyk had fixed his eyes upon him, ghaſtly | 
with terror, and as he ſtretched out his mangled 
limbs at life's laſt gaſp,---Accurſed monſters, he 
PHT £ exclaimed 
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exclaimed; may God requite his murder on your 
ſouls at the great day of judgment! His blood be 
on your heads, ye miniſters of darkneſs! For me, 
it heavenly vengeance is not yet appeaſed by my 
conttition, in the midſt of flames my aggrieved foul 
will find ſome conſolation in the. "oy that you 
PURE its torments. 


Having uttered this in a voice ſcarce human, he 
plunged a knife to his heart, and whilſt his blood 
ſpouted on the pavement droped dead upon the 
body of Don Juan, and expired without a groan, _ 
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Letters, or the Alphabet, were Write, import ort 
ed, into Greece from Phenicia: This is An vo to 
he. poet Linus; ; this poet, according the fabulous 
taſte of the times, was of divine origin, being reputed 
ihe fonof Apollo by Terplichore, decotding'rs other 
accounts of either Magen ot Amphimarus, by U- 
Tania: If in A pedigree 2 may chuſe 
fear © outletyes,” Nele, "az "iriventor of the lyte, 
"Reths to have a preferable clan to Amphitnarus'sr 
Apoflof för: tiki 47 fd te Have ben the Father bf 
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was alſo his diſciple, he muſt have been of too early 
an age to have been,coptemporary with Hercules 
for Orpheus i is placed eleven ages before the ſiege 
of Troy. Hercules may have been inſtrutted by 
the] Theljan Ligus, no was conſiderably 0. 
to this of Chalcedon; Linus of Thebes was 
ſon of the poet Eumolpus, and imparted to 
Greece the knowledge of the globes; he alſo 
before the time gf Heſiod coqpoſed a poem, in 
which he gives the genealogy of the deities ; all 
we know reſpetting it is, that it differs in ſome-par. 
ticulars ſrom Heſiod's Theogony : He paid 7, 


Tor the bonour « of being Hercdlog precepts?! 
that de ied hero put Linus td death; Thigh 
gave be genealogy of the bealhen gods, he up. 
poſed to have taught a a ſublimer debe of iis 


Unity of the Supreme Ning. 4 
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2170 Of dhe nave, of Orpheus er 


ne fewer han bye. Epic Poets ; their hiſtorie SHER 

volxed in fable, and their diltinQtions u Uungertay 15 | 

obſcure... be, Thracian e who is 1810 

Alder of ihe name, is ſaid to haye b J een the the diſcip 

of. Linus and to have lived before the Trojan = 

lezen ages; He was a prophet as well as. a poet, 

129d, inftiuted many geremonies in the Pagan The- , 

.glegy;;, he delivered precepts in verſe relative 10 

he modes of initiation: The myſlerious rites of 
Qqe Ceres 
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Ceres and Bacchus are ſuppoſed to have originated 
with him, but as it is pretty clear, that theſe-rites 

were Egyptian, they might be irofuced, but not 
- invented, by ben. in n tare 4 25 | 


The fecond bn was e. Cieooatii or 
Arcas, and was alſo of Thracian extraction; he is 
ſaid to have flouriſhed two generations before the 
ſiege of Troy; he alſo was an heroic poet and wrote 
fables and hymns addreſſed to the deities. Orpheus 
Odryſius and Orpheus Camarinzus were epic 
, Poets, but he, who was ſirnamed Crotoniates, was 
contemporary with, Piſiſtratus and lived in great. 
favour and familiarity at the Athenian Court ; he 
wrote the Argonautics, the hymns and the gr 
de Lapidibus, now in our hands, 


The * 1 in the true ſpirit or fable, aſcribed 
miraculous powers to the harmony of Orpheuss 
lyre, and almoſt all the Roman poets have echoed 
his praiſes in the ſame fancifal ſtrain, Ovid gives. 
us a liſt of foreſt trees that danced to his lyre, as 
long as a gardener's calendar: (Metam, fab. 2 lib. 
| 10.) Seneca in his Hercules furens gives him power 
over woods, rivers, rocks, wild beaſts and infernal 
ſpirits ( ( Here, fur, 569.) Horace adds to theſe the 


winds, and Ws places. bis lyre amongſt the 

 conttetlatioiis aving. Saum e. all its ſuperna - 
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Sidera conſpicitur, qua quondam ceperat Orpheus 
_ , Omne. quod attigerat cantu; » Maneſq prrmipſos: 54 3 
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Of the name of Muſæus there Were 2 N 


poets; the elder, or Athenian Muſeeus, bon of An. -, 
tiphemus, was the ſcholar” of Orpheus. The poet ry. 
of theſe antient bards was chiefly ; addreſſed to the, 
ſervices of religion; their hymns were kad as 
parts of divine worſhip, and the power of divina- 
tion was aſcribed to them, as the natural tribute | 
of a barbarous multitude to men of ſuperior and, | 
enlightened tales: The knowledge of fi mples £4, 
their uſe in healing diſeaſes or wounds was amonglt 
the arts, by which theſe early benefactors to man. 
kind attracted the reverence of the vulgar, and 
Muſæus is ſaid to have compoſed a poem on the 
cure of / diſeaſes; This Muſæus was the father of. 


Eumolpus and it will be found 57 them, Who have ug! 


8485, 


curioſity to ſearch into the records of hee antient 
bards, that the great prerogatives of prophet and 
pre deſcended regularly through certain families 
| alter 
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abder tbe mänbef of the err en 
Eumolpus, who was öf thi "Harnily."Bakdde' 
hymns and verſes he compoſed upon the —_ 
ör Ceres and Bacchus, poſfeſſed the Ar of dib Ma. 
tion by inſpection of the e HunidH" pant; 8 aft. & 
ole och ani Jie, 
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Thamyris, the ſon of Phitamalon, 1s reckoned 
amongſt the epic poets, who floufiſhed before ths 
time of Homer: He compoſed a long pet, cot. 
ning of nearly tree thouſand Malls; Iniiletr- The 
Theology; but as this could not be denominsted An 
epic poem, and as no record reniins of ahy con: 
ion of his in that branch of poctry, it is 4 gent 
dubt, whether it is not owing tothe fiction of the | 
carly grammarians, who were induſtfidus to. ee 
from the originality of Homer'i epic, that Thim 
ris and ſo many others are enumetated under t 
deſcription of poets antecedent to Homer: "for f6itie 
accounts make Thamyris the eighth epic poet prior 
to Homer, an authority, to-which no credit ſcems 
due. | o 
RF ©. A un IC” 
Marſyas 20 Gems eppes to huvetived 
in the dime of the Argonautic expedition, but they, 
as welf un Amphion, are more celebrated for their 
mifſſeat talents'and inventions, than for "their {kill 
in poetry: of Demodocus, Phemius and Aſbolus 
the 
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the Coptaur, ſuppoſed to baye oem WP Mas 
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"Tha 00 0h, in.which Hefiod lived, Ko 


io the age e Emihe point, of coptrey. 
| verly i in the chronology of the poets +. They, ve | 


give credit to the verſes, he is by ſome ſuppoſed to 


hays /v3jten, in competition. vid Homer, muſt 
place him as his coptemporary,.; the. beſt authoxie 


ties. fix, .him, im 2 period, ſomewhat. antecedent.to | 
Homer's; Aulus Gellius inclines to the opinion of 
Heſid being poſterior 10 Homer, but Ariſtophanes | 
in bis Comedy of, Rhe Frogs places Homer in order 


pf. tie after Heſiod; He; introduces the p 
Æſchylns reciting the praiſes of Orpheus in the fix 


lally of Homer, which order of placing them, the 
eld Chaliaſt W 40 apply. to, the times, in 
which they, lived; he paſſage. is as follows. lob 
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6 In divination and the healing arts 
« Muſzus was my maſter: Heſiod gave 
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place, ſecondly;of Muſzus, thirdly of Heſiod, and 
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The bards of the Orphean family and others of 
high antiquity employed their talents in compoſing 
hymns and-religious offices of devotion ; and it is 
in nature that ſuch ſhould be the firſt uſe and ap- 
plication of the powers of poetry; the reaſon is 
good on both ſides why there ſhould in all times 
have ſubſiſted an alliance betweenpoetry and prayer. 


| Metre aids and is adapted to the memory; it ac- 
cords to muſic and is the vehicle of enthuſiaſm ; it 


makes the moral dottrines of religion more ſublime, 
and the myſterious ones more profound: it can 
render truth more awful and ſuperſtition more im- 
poſing : If the eaſtern nations have fet apart a lan- 
guage for their prieſts and dedicated it as ſacred to 

the purpoſes of prayer, we may well believe that 
the antient heathen bards, who were chiefly Afiatic 


Greeks, performed religious rites and ceremonies 


in metre, with accompaniments of "muſic, to which 
they were devoted in the extreme: The hymns of 
David and the patriarchal prophecies were in metre, 
and ſpeak for themſelves ; we have the ſame autho- 
rity for knowing that the Chaldean worſhip was ac- 
companied with muſic ; the fact does not need il- 
luſtration; the divinations of Muſæus and the 


hymns of Orpheus were of the ſame character; in- 


itiations were performed, oracles were delivered, 
and even laws promulgated in verſe; The influ- 


| ence of poetry over the human heart is coceval with 
it, not limited by time or country, but univerſal to 


the 
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the world in all its parts and all its periods; it is the 
language of rapture, ſprings with invention and 
flows with devotion; the enthuſiaſt in love or glory 
breaks forth into it ſpontaneouſly, and the voice of 
lamentation, attuned. by eee 2 falls ms 
into e en o ee ee 1 

ert ng e la 

When Lam ſpeaking of the Orleular Poets, 0 or 
diviners; it is not poſſible to paſs over the Sybills, 
the moſt extraordinary in this order of bards; their 
oracles have been agitated by the learned in all 
ages, and received with the utmoſt veneration and 
reſpect by the Greeks firſt, and afterwards by the 
Romans: Heathen writers and ſome of the firſt and 
moſt reſpeRable fathers of the Chriſtian Church re- 
fer to them vithout heſitation, and the faRt of their 
exiſtence reſts upon ſuch ſtrength of teſtimony, as 
ſeems to amount to hiſtorical demonſtration and 
univerſal aſſent. It appears that the Delphie and. - 
Erythrean Sybills, vho were the oldeſt of the name, 
lived before the Trojan war: The verſes of the 
Erythrean Sy bill foretelling the coming of Chriſt, 
are ſeriouſly referred to by Euſebius and St. 
Auſtin; they are thirty - three in number, and now 
in our hands. She, who was ſuppoſed to have of- 
fered the nine volumes of. oracles to Tarquinius 
Priſcus at Romę, vas the Cumæœan; the Chaldæan, 
Pexſic or Hebrey Sy bill praphecied of Alexander 


of n: ; che. Helleſpontic was coœpal with 
Rc "Salon 
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Solon ; the Samian and others lived in latter 
periods, | 


Of the Capitoline Oracles there is ample room 
to doubt ; ſuch a political engine in the hands of 
the prieſts and to a certain degree under the direc. 
tion of the Patrician order offered opportunities 
for abuſe too tempting to be withſtood in a con- 
ſtitution ſo ſubject to popular commotions it is true 
they were ſparingly applied to, and never brought 
out but in preſſing exigencies, yet thoſe exigencies 
and the blind idolatry of the people encouraged the 
abuſe by itspracticability as well as by its expedience. 
There is a paſſage in Cicero's private letters, which 
makes confeſſion to this very point. The original 
oracles were deſtroyed by fire together with the 
capital itſelf, in which they were depoſited; the ſub- 
ſtitutes, which were colleCted in Greece and many 
other parts of the world to replace them, were finally 
burned by Stilicho in the * of the 3 


Honorius. 


The lines, which have come down to us under 
' the character of Sybilline Oracles, muſt be cau- 
tiouſly admitted ; their authenticity is dubious in 
moſt parts, evidently fictitious in many, but ſome 
_ paſſages have by great authorities been conſidered as 
genuine: The great critic Bentley, ſpeaking of 
them generally in his diſſertations on Phalaris, calls 

| | 2 the 
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the Sybilline Oracles now extant clumſy cheats: 
The learned profeſſor Whiſton has inveſtigated 
them with much induſtry and ſome addreſs; he ſe- 
parates certain parts, which he believes to be ge- 
nuine, and his argument merits ſerious conſidera- 
tion: I am aware that this author muſt be heard | 
with reſerve in matters of prediftion, foraſmuch as A 
he lived long enough to ſee two completions of his 
own Milennium : He traces the interpolated paſ- 
ſages however with conſiderable ſagacity and im- 
putes them with good appearance of reaſon to the 
heretical ſeQaries of the fourth century; thoſe, 
which he adopts as genuine, he tranſlates into li- 
teral proſe, and they are curious records. Exter- 
nal teſtimonies make ſtrongly in favour of theſe 
paſſages, and it is remarkable that the ſagacity of 


critics have urged no internal characters in evi- 


dence againſt them. The Elder Sy bill has predic- - | 


tions of Homer and the Trojan war; their ſtile 
much reſembles that of Homer himſel!, and an- 
tient writers do not ſeruple to ſay that Homer bor- 
rowed ſeveral of theſe ſybilline lines and inſerted 
them in his poem, as the Sybill herſelf foretells he 
| would do in the following words, viz. * Then an 
old lying writer ſhall appear in that time again, 
* counterfeiting his country, being allo dim-light- 
ed: He ſhall have much wit and eloquence, and 
© ſhall compoſe a wiſe poem, made up of two parts, 
and he ſhall ſay he was born at Chios; and he 
R r 2 4 ſhall 
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declare the deſolation of Empires, and the various 
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„ ſhall uſe the ſame verſe: He ſhall be the firſt 
* that ſhall much adorn the commanders in the 
* war by his praiſes, Priamus's ſon Hector and 
« Achilles the ſon of Peleus and all others, who 


% are famous in war, and he ſhall make the Gods 


« to aſſiſt them, writing falſely in every _ 
(Sib, Or. lib. viii, v. 57. ad 368.) 


This is amongſt the ſho which Mr. Whiſton 


thinks genuine; it is curious at leaſt; and the 
reader muſt ſubſcribe as much or little of his be. 


lief to it, as he thinks it deſerves, but of the actual 
exiſtence of theſe antient propheteſſes he will find 
ſufficient teſtimony, and if he chuſes to cloſe with 
the tranſlator in his deductions, he will conclude 
that, Whilſt God ſent his Jewiſh prophets to the 
nation of the Jews from Moſes to Malachi, he 


+++ ſeems alſo to have ſent, all along, theſe Gentile 


propheteſſes to the Gentiles, ſor their guidance 
and diredlion and caution in religious matters.” 

I ſhall, obſerve. in general, that theſe ſvbilline 
oracles are illuminated and ſupported by the fourth 


Eclogue of Virgil, which by the beſt opinions is 
decided not to allude to Heſiod's poems, as ſome 


have interpreted it. The Sybill chaunted her ora- 


cles, ſtanding on a ſtone in a wild manner and with 


the voice of one that was frantic : Theſe oracles 


con- 
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convulſions of nature by earthquakes, inundations 
and volcanoes: Some revolutions are diſtinQly 
pointed out, other things are ſhadowed diſtantly 
and in obſcurity ; but what is moſt extraordinary 
upon the whole is, that certain events in times, that 
muſt have been poſterior to the compoſition of 
theſe verſes, even admitting them to be ſpurious, 
ſeem to fulfil theſe predittions in a very ſingular 
manner, The following paſſage, relative to the 
conflagration, reſurreQion and renovation of 
all things is ſelected from the fourth book of 
oracles, which Mr. Whiſton judges to be ge- 
nuine; I give the tranſlation in his words, viz. © If 
«you will not be perſuaded by me, O Men of an 
evil heart! but love unrighteouſneſs and receive 
« theſe advices with a perverſe mind, a fire ſhall 
come into the world, and theſe ſigns ſhall appear 
« in it, fWords and the ſound of a trumpet, when 
ehe ſun riſes, and all the world ſhall hear a bel- 
« lowing and vehement noiſe, and the earth ſhall 
« burn; and after the fire hath deſtroyed all man- 
Kind, and all cities and rivers and ſeas ſhall be ſoot 
„and aſhes, and God ſhall extinguiſh this immenſe 
* fire, which he had kindled, out of thoſe bones 
and aſſies God ſhall again form men; and when 
„he hath made them as they were before, then 
„ ſhall the judgment be; in which God ſhall act 
« juſtly, judging the world again; and thoſe men, 
« who have"livgd wickedly, the earth ſhall cover ; 

. them ; 


N 
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* them; but they who are righteous. ſhall live 
“ again on the earth, God giving the pious. ſpirit 
* and life and ſufficient proviſions; and then all 
* men ſhall ſee themſelves. Moſt happy is that 
man! who ſhall be in being at that time. 


: | In conchefion I think it a fair remark to be made 
upon theſe famous ſybilline verſes, that the evi- 
dence there is of interpolations in ſeveral parts of 


them makes ſtrongly for the preſumption, that there 


did really exiſt certain antient and genuine verſes, 
uttered by true or pretended propheteſſes, called 
Sybills, whereupon theſe ſeveral forgeries were 

grounded: The aſſent of the learned, both Heathen 
and Chriſtian, corroborates this opinion; but whe. 
ther the copy now in our hand does or does not 
contain any genuine lines of theſe Sybills, is a queſ- 
tion 1 will not now take on myſelf to diſcuſs ; all 
that need be ſaid on this point at preſent is, that 
there are ſome paſſages, whoſe” antiquity 1s eſta- 
bliſhed by the .references and quotations of the 
old Heather writers, and againſt which no objec- 


tions can be drawn from the internal characters and 
marks of the text, 4 
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T. HE firſt n of poetry dining been oy 
dreſſed to prayer and worſhip, to the myſte- 

ries and genealogies of the Deities; to religious 

rites, ſacrifices and. initiatians, and to-the awful 


promulgation of oracles by enthuſiaſtic Sybills,” 


chaunting forth to the aſtoniſhed multitude their 
tremendous denunciations, the time was now in 


approach, when that portion of divine inſpiration, 
which ſeems to be the moving ſpring of Neur., | 


ſhould branch into a new W 


TH 
9 


When the human genius was more matured and 
better qualified by judgment and experience, and 
the thoughts, inſtead of being hurried along by the 
furious impulſe of a heated fancy, began to take into 


© ſober 2 the * actions of men, 8 6 
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and the revolutions and changes of human events, 
operating upon ſociety, the poet began to prepare 
himſelf by forethought and arrangement of ideas 
for the future purpoſes of compoſition: It became 
his firſt buſineſs to contrive a plan and ground. 


work for the ſtructure of his poem; he ſaw that it 


muſt have uniformity, ſimplicity and order, a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end; that the main objeQ 
muſt be intereſting and important, that the incidents 
and acceſſary parts muſt hinge upon that objet, 
and not wander from / the central idea, on which the 
whole ought to reſt, That a ſubje& corteſpond- 
ing thereto, "when elevated by language, ſuperior to 
the phraſe and dialogue of the vulgar, would confli. 
tate a work more orderly and better conſtrutted, 
than what aroſe from the ſudden and * ef. 
ſuſions of unpremidatgd verſe, 


In this manner Homer, the great poet of anti- 


quity, and the father and founder, as I muſt think, 
of epic poetry, revolving in his capacious mind the 


magnificent events of the Grecian aſſociation for 
the deſtruQtion of Troy, then freſh in the tradition, 
if not in the memories, of his contemporaries, 
planned the great deſign of his immortal Iliad. 
With this plan arranged and ſettled in his thoughts 
beforehand, he began to give a looſe to the force 
and powers of his imagination in ſtrains and rhap- 
ſodies, yhich by frequent recitation fixed upon his 
memory, 
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memory, and, as he warmed with the advancing 


compoſition, he ſallied forth in ſearch of hearers, 


chaunting his verſes in the aſſemblies and cities, 


that received him; his fancy working out thoſe 
wonderful examples of the ſublime, as he took his 


ſolitary migrations from place to place: When be 


made his paſſages by ſea, and committed himſelf to 
the terrors of the ocean, the grandeſt ſcenes in na- 


ture came under his view, and his plaſtic fancy, 


ſeizing every object that accorded to its purpoſes, 


+. 


melted and compounded it into the maſs and matter 


of the work, on which' his brain was labouring: 
Thus with nature in his eye, inſpiration at his heart 


and contemptation ever active, ſecured by ſolitude | 


againſt external interruption, and undiſturbed by 
worldly cares and concerns from within, the wan- 


dering bard performed what time has never equalled . 


and what to all poſterity will remain the ſtandard 


of perfection ·ͥ Hunc nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in 
farvis proprietate, fuperaverit : Idem latus ac preſſus, 


jucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitale mirabilis ; 


nec poetica modo fed oratoria virtute eminentiſſimus.— 
(Cuintit. lib. x.) Him no one ever excelled in 


ſfublimity on great topics, in propriety on {mall 


„ones; whether diffuſed or compreſſed, gay or 
grave, "whether for his abundance, or his brevity 
he is equally tobeadmired, nor is he ſupereminent 
for poetical talents only but for oratorical alſo.” 

ee 1 There 


} 
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There is no doubt but Homer compoſed other 

poems beſides his Iliad and Odyſſey : Ariſtotle in 
his poctics decidedly aſcribes The Margites to 
Homer; but as to the Ilias Minor and the Cypriacs, 
though it is evident thoſe poems were in his hands, 
yet he ſeems ignorant of their author; the paſſage 
I allude to will be found in the twenty- third chap- 
ter of his poetics; he is comparing thoſe two poems 
with the Iliad and Odyfley, as furniſhing ſubjects 
for the drama, and obſerves that the ſtage could 
not properly draw above one or at moſt two plots 
for tragedy from the Iliad and Odyſſey reſpeQtively, 
whereas many might be taken from the Cypriacs, 
and he enumerates to the amount of ten, which 
might be found in the Ilias Minor: It is evident 
by the context, that he does not think either of 
theſe poems were compoſed by Homer, and no leſs 
evident that he does not know to whom they are 
to be aſcribed ; their high antiquity therefore is the - 
only point, which this celebrated critic has put out 
of doubt. 


The Ilias Minor appears to have been a poem, 
which includes the taking of Troy and the return 
of the Greeks: The incidents of the /Eneid, as 
far as they refer to the Trojan flory, ſeem to have 
been taken from this poem, and in particular the 
Epiſode of Sinon, which is amongſt the dramatic 
ſubjetts mentioned by Ariſtotle : The controverſy 
rg | between 


* 


* 
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between Ajax and Ulyſſes for the armour of A- 
chilles was copied by Ovid from the ſame poem. 
If this work is not to be given to Homer, we muſt 
believe it was written ſince the Iliad, from the evi- 
dence of its title ; but if the author's name was loſt 
in Ariſtotle's time, his antiquity 1s probably little 
ſhort of Homer's :. Some ſcholiaſts have given this 


poem to Leſches, but when Leſches lived and of 


what country he was I find no account, 

The Cypriacs are ſuppoſed to contain the love- 
adventures of the Trojan Ladies during the liege, 
and probably was a poem of fiction. Herodotus 
has an obſervation in his ſecond book upon a paſ- 
ſage in this poem, in which Paris is ſaid to have 
brought Helen from Sparta to Troy in the ſpace 
of three days, whereas Homer ſays they were long 
driven about on their voyage from place to place ; 
from this want of correſpondence in a fact of ſuch 
conſequence? Herodotus concludes upon fair 
grounds of criticiſm, that Homer was not author 
of the Cypriacs, though Pindar aſcribes it to him : 
Some give the Cypriacs to Hegeſias of Salamis, 
others to Staſinus a poet of Cyprus, and ſome to 
Homer's daughter married to Staſinus, to whom 
Homer is ſaid to have given this poem, actually 
written by himlelf, by way of portion; this 
daughter of Homer is called Arſephone, and 


his fons Theriphon and Theolzus; Nævius 
Si 2 trauſlated 


by 


* 
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tranſlated the Cypriacs into Latin verſe. Mary 
more poems are aſcribed to Homer, which 
would be tedious to particularize, they are enume- 
rated by Suidas, whom the reader, if his curioſity 
ſo inclines him, may readily conſult. 


As to any other information perſonally reſpeQing - 
this great poet, it has been given to the world fo 
ably by the late Mr. Wood in his eſſay on the ori- 
ginal genius and writings of Homer, that I can add 
nothing on the occaſion, except the humble re- 
commendation of my judgment in its favour. The 
internal evidence, which this Eſſayiſt adduces to 
fix the birth place and early reſidence of his poet in 

Ionia or Alia, is both learnedly collected and ſa- 
tisfaQorily applied: He obſerves that Homer in his 
general manner of deſcribing the geography of 
countries, ſpeaks of them as more or leſs diſtant in 
r to theit bearing from Ionia; he de- 

ſcribes Zephyrus as a rude and boiſterous wind, 
| blowing from Thrace ; this circumſtance had been 
urged againſt Homer as a proof of his error in geo- 
graphy, and the ſoft and gentle quality of Zephy- 
' rus, lo often celebrated by all poets in all times, is 
quoted in aid of the charge ; but the ſagacity and 
local knowledge of Mr, Wood divert the accuſa- 
tion, and turn it into an argument for aſcertaining 
the ſpot of Homer's nativity and reſidence, by re- 
- minding us, that when the poet deſcribes the wind 

| blowing 


i 
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blowing from the Thracian mountains upon the 
CEgean ſea; it muſt of courſe be a Weſt wind in 
reſpettto Ionia, from which circumſtance he draws 
his conſequence that Homer was an Ionian. This 
argument muſt ſurely be ſatisſactory as to the place, 
in which the poem was written ; and when we have 
located Homer in Ionia, whilſt he was employed 
in writing his poem, we have one point of doubt at 
leaſt cleared up in his hiſtory to our conviRion, 
and his accuracy in one branch of dane vin- 
dicated from the detraction of critics; 

Having eſtabliſhed this point? vis; that Homer 
was an Aſiatic Greek, inhabiting the ſea coaſt, or 
an iſland on the coaſt of Ionia, and having vindi- 
cated his accuracy in geographical knowledge, the 
ingenious author of the Eſſays proceeds to ſhew, by 
way of corollary from his propoſition thus demon- 
ſtrated, that Homer muſt have been a great travel- 
ler; that geographical knowledge was in thoſe days 
no otherwiſe to be acquired; that he appears to 
haye been thoroughly converſant in the arts of 
building and navigating ſhips, as then underſtood 
and praiſed; and that his map of Greece, which 
both Strabo, Apollodorus the Athenian, Menogenes 
and Demetrius of Scepſis illuſtrated in ſo diffuſive a 
manner, puts it out of doubt, that he mult have viſi- 
ted the ſeveral countries and ſurveyed them with 
attention, before he could * laid them down 

| | vith 


— 
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vith ſuch geographical accuracy: Certain it is, that 
ſo great was the authority of Homer? original 
chart, chat it was a law in ſome cities that the youth 
nould learn it by heart; that Solon appealed to it 
for eſtabliſhing the right of Athens to Salamis in 
preference to the claims of the Megarenſians; and 
that territorial property and dominion were in ſe. 
| veral inſtances decided by referring to this Home- 
ric Chart: Another evidence of Homer's travels 
he derives from his lively delineations of national 
character, which he obſerves are marked with ſuch 
preciſion and ſupported throughout with ſuch con- 
ſiſtency, as not to allow us to think that he could 
bavye acquired ſuch knowledge of mankind from 
br, n ſource but his own obſervations. | 


Iti is more than probable Homer did not commit 
is poems to writing; it is mere conjecture whe- , 
ther that invention was actually in exiſtence at the 
time he lived; there is nothing in bis works that 
favours this conjeRture, and in ſuch a caſe ſilence is 
- ſomething more than negative: The retention of 
-ſuch compoſitions ig certainly an aſtoniſhing effort 
of the human memory, but inſtances are not want- 
ing of the like nature in early and uncivilized ſtates, 
and the memory is capable of being expanded by 
babit and exerciſe to an extraordinary and almoſt 
unlimited compaſs. Unwritten compoſitions were 
_always in verſe; and metre was certainly uſed in 


aid of memory. It muſt not hovever be taken for 
aa con- 


* 


s 
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a conſequence that writing firſt came into uſe, when” 
Pherecydes and Cadmus firſt compoſed in proſe as 
ſome have imagined ; for it undoubtedly. obtained 


before their time, and was probably beets into 
Greece from Phœnicia. 


The engraving of the laws of Draco is ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt application of that art; but it 
was a work of labour, and required the tool of the 
artiſt, rather than the hand of the penman. Thales 
and Pythagoras left us no vritings behind them, 
though they ſpread their learning over Greece and 
from their ſchools peopléd it with philoſophers, 
The unwritten drama was long in exiſtence before 
any compoſitions. of that ſort were committed to 
writing. Solon's laws were engraved in wood or 
ſtone, and there appears to have been but one 
table of them, Of Lycurgus's regulations there 
was no written record ; the mind of the judge was 
the depoſitary of the law. Draco publiſhed, his 
laws in Olym. xxxix ; Piſiſtratus died in Olymp. 
Ixiii : A century had nearly paſſed between the 
publication of theſe laws and the firſt inſtitution of 
a public library at Athens ; great advances no 
doubt were made within» chat period in the art of 
writing; ; nevertheleſs i it was by no means an opera- 
tion of facility in Piſiſtratus's time, and this compila- 
lation of Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey was a work of 
vaſt labour and of royal nee The book re- 

mained 


j 

; 
1 
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mained at Athens as a princely monument of his 
munificence and love of letters; his library was 
reſorted to by all men of ſcience in Greece, but 

copies of the work were not circulated till the time 
of the Ptolemies ; even Alexander of Macedon, 
when he had poſſeſſed himſelf of a compleat copy 
ol his favorite poet, locked it up in the rich cheſt, 

of which be had deſpoiled King Darius, as the | 
. moſt worthy caſe, in which he could incloſe ſo in- 
eſtimable a treaſure : When a copy of Homer was 
conſidered by a prince as a poſſeſſion ſo rare, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed his written works were in many 
hands; As for the detached rhapſodies, which L- 
curxgus in more early times brought with him out of 
Aſia, they muſt have been exceedingly imperfect, 
though it 1s to be preſumed they were in writing. 
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"ROM the ſcarcity of tranſcribers in the time 
of Piſiſtratus, and the difficulties of collecting 
and compiling poems, which exiſted only in the 
memories of the rhapſodiſts, we are led to conſi- 
der the inſtitution of the Athenian Library, as a 
moſt noble and important work; at the ſame 
time, when we reflect how many compoſitions of 
the earlieſt poets depended on the fidelity of me- 
mory, we ceaſe to wonder that we have ſo many 
more records of names, than of works. Many poets 
are enumerated antecedent to the time of Homer ; 
ſome of theſe have been already mentioned, and 
very, few indeed of their nen are now in 
exiſtence, 


F 


ConjeRure, and even fiction, have been envi. 
ouſly ſet to work by grammarians and others with- 
„ in 
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in the Chriſtian æra to found a charge of pla- 
giariſm againſt Homer, and to diſpute his title to 
originality. We are told that Corinnus, who was 
a ſcholar of Palamedes, inventor of the Doric letters, 
compoſed a poem called the Iliad, whilft Troy was 
ſtanding, in which he celebrates the war of Darda- 
nus againſt the Paphlagonians, and that Homer 
' + formed himſelf upon his model, cloſely copying 
him: It is afferted by others, that he availed him- 
ſelf of the poems of Dittys the Cretan, who was of 
the family of Idomeneus, and lived in the time of 
the Trojan war: but theſe fables are ſtill leſs pro- 
bable than the, ſtory df his conteſt with Heſiod, 
and of the prize being decreed againft him; Or- 
pheus, Muſzus, Eumolpus, and Thamyris all of 
Thrace ; Marſyas, Olympus and Midas, all of the 
Joriian fide of the Meander, were poets antecedent 
to Homer; ſo were Amphion, Demodocus, Phi- 
lammon, Phemius, Ariſtæus author of the Arima- 
ſpia, Iſatides, Drymon, Aſbolus the Centaur, Eumi- 
clus the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Proſnautis of 
Athens, e 8 Sybill. 


I Thefive poets, who are generally ſtiled the maſ. 
ters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachus the 
Colophonian, Panyaſis of Halicarnaſſus, Piſander 
of Camirus, and Heſiod of Cumz ; And all theſe 
were natives of the Aſiatic coaſt. | 


Before 
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Before I ceaſe ſpeaking of Homer, I cannot 
excuſe myſelf from ſaying ſomething on the ſub. 
ject of Mr. Pope's tranſlation, which will for ever 
remain a monument of his excellence in the art of 
verſification : It was an arduous undertaking, and 
the tranſlator entered upon it with a candid confeſ. 
ſion that he was © utterly incapable of doing juſtice 
to Homer; he alſo ſays, That if Mr. Dry- 
den had taanſlated the whole work, he would E 
„ no more have attempted Homer after him than 
« Virgil, his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding 
© ſome human errors) is the moſt noble and ſpirit- 
ed tranſlation he knows in any language.” This 
is a declaration, that reflects as much honour on Mr. 
Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden; great as his dif- 
ficultics were, he has nevettheleſs executed the 
work in ſuch a manner as to leave ſtronger realons 
why no man ſhould attempt a like tranſlation of 
Homer after him, than there were why he ſhould 
not have undertaken it after Mr. Dryden, One 
thing above all ſurprizes me in his execution of it, 
which is The Catalogue of the ſhips ; a difficulty that 
I ſhould elſe have thought inſurmountable in rhime ; 
this however he has accompliſhed in the ſmootheſt 
| metre, and a very curious poem it is: No further 
attempt . therefore remained to be made upon 
Homer, but of a tranſlation in blank verſe or in li- 


teral proſe; - a contemporary of eminence in the 
TERS - * 
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republic of letters has lately given a proſe tranſla. 
tion of the Iliad, though Mr, Pope had declared in 
his preface that no literal tranſlation can be juſt to an 
excellent original in a ſuperior language.---It is eaſy 
to ſee what Mr. Pope aims to obtain by this poſi. 
tion, and we muſt interpret the expreſſion of the 
word-ju/? to mean that no ſuch literal tranſlation can 
be equal to the ſpirit, though it ſhall be juſt to the 
ſenſe of its original: He knew full well, that no 
tranſlation in rhime could be literal on he was 
therefore intereſted to premiſe that no literal 
tranſlation could be juſt ; whether he has hereby 
vindicated his | own deviations from the ſenſe 
of his author and thoſe pleonaſms, which the 
ſhackles of rhime have to a certain degree driven 
him into, and probably would have driven any 
other man much more, muſt be left! with the 
claſſical reader to judge for himſelf; ſome of this 
deſcription, and in particulat a learned LeRurer in 
Rhetoric, who has lately favoured the public with 
a collection of Eſſays, pronounce of Mr, Pope's 
poem that it is no tranſlation of Homer: The ſame 
author points out the advantages of Miltonic verſe; 
and it muſt be confeſſed that Miltonic . verſe ſeems 
to be that happy medium in metre, which ſtands 
the beſt chance of giving the compreſſed ſenſe of 
Homer without debaſing its ſpirit : It is a ftern 
criticiſm to ſay that Mr, Pope's is no tran/lation of 
Humer 
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Homer ; his warmeſt admirers will admit that it is 
not a cloſe one, and probably they will not diſpute 
but that it might be as juſt, if it had a cloſer reſem- 
blance to its original, notwithſtanding what he ſays 
in the paſſage I have quoted from his preface. It 
is agreed therefore that an opening is ſtill left be- 
tween literal proſe and fettered rhime ; I ſhould 
conceive it might be a pleaſant exerciſe for men of 
talents to try a few ſpecimens from ſuch paſſages in 
the Iliad, as they might like beſt, and theſe per- 
haps might engage ſome one or more to proceed 
with the work, publiſhing a book at a time, as i, 
were experinentally, by which means they might 
avail themſelyes of the criticiſms of their candid 
judges, and make their final compilation more cor- 
rect: If this was ably executed, a very ſplendid 
work might in time be compleated to the honour 
of our nation and language, embelliſhed with en- 
gravings of deſigns by our eminent maſters from 
ſele& ſcenes in each rhapſody, according to the 
judgment of the artiſt, | | 

Small engines may ſet great machines in motion, 
as weak advocates ſometimes open ſtrong cauſes; in 
that hope, and with no other preſumption whatever, 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a few lines tranſ- 
lated from the outſet of the Iliad, which the reader, 
Whoſe patience has hitherto kept company with me, 
may or may not peruſe, as he thinks fit 

* "os 4 * th Hs | Sing, 


' 
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Sing, Goddeſs Muſe, the wrath of Peleus' ſon, 


DeftruRive ſource of all the numerous ills, 
That vex'd the ſons of Greece, and ſwept her hoſt 
Ol valiant heroes to untimely. death; ho 

But their unburied bodies left to feaſt 

The dogs of Troy and carrion birds of prey ; ; 

So Joye decrged, and let Jove's vill be done! 
In that ill hour, when firſt contention ſprang 
*Twixt Agamemnon, of the armies chief, 

And Goddeſi-born Achilles, Say, what power 


Son gf Latona by Almighty Jove— «  _ 
He, for the King's offence, with mortal plague. 
Smote the contagious camp, vengeance. divine. 8 
For the inſulted honour of his prieſt, 
Sage Chryſes; to the ſtation'd fleet of Greece, 
With coſtly ranſom off ring to redeem 

His captive daughter, came the holy ſeer ; 
The laurel garland, enſign of his God, 

And golden ſceptre in his hand he bore ; 

And thus to all, but chief the kingly ſons 

Of Atreus, ſuppliant he addreſs'd his ſuit. 


« Kings, and ye well-appointed warriors all! 
© So may the Gods, who on Olympus heighth | 
« Hold their celeſtial manſions, aid your arms 
& To level yon proud towers, and to your homes 
*. Reſtore you, as to me you ſhall reſtore - 


My captive daughter, and her ranſom take, 


In awful reverence of the God I ſerve,” 


| He ces d; de aſſembled warriors all aſſent, 
All but Atrides, he, the general voice | 


4 


Oppoſing, . 


= 


10 
Mongſſ heav ns high ſynod ſtirr d the fatal ſtrife— ? 
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Oppoſing, with determined pride rejecs Rin 
The proffer'd ranſom and en thy ſuit, 

« Let me not find thee, Prieſt | if PL prefom'ſt | . 
Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 5 38 | 
« *Tis not that ſceptre, no, nor laurel crow n 
Shall be thy fafe guard: Hence! I“ ot 9 
The cagiivæ chou demand'ft doomi'd Tr her life | 
« In diſtant Argos, where I reign, toply le EF 
« The houſewife's loom and ſpread my nightly couch ; 420 h 
_ 1 whill thy flight e can aye thee, and * = Ed 


* 


Noi more; obedient to the flern decree, 
The aged ſuitor turns his trembling ſteps _.. ., 
To the ſurf<beaten ſhore ; there calls his Gd. 
And i in ** dus mel. of anguiſh prays. 2 n 


« Hed: me, Ki God, who draw'ſt be ſilver bow ; 
« Hear thou, whom Chryſa worſhips ; hear, thou king 
« Of Tenedos, of Cilla ; Smintheus, heart 
« And, if thy prieft hath ever decked thy ſhrine, 
« Or on thy flaming altars offer'd up "08; 
« Grateful oblations, ſend thine arrows fort 
« Strike, anke theſe tyrants and avenge my tears !” | 


Thus Chryſes pray'd, nor was the pray'r unheard ; 2 
Quick at his call the vengeful God kl. "i : | 
His tow'ring ſtature on Olympus' to:; 55 
Behind him hung his bow ; onward he Mode | 
Terrific, black as night, and as he ſhook. 

His quiver'd arrows, the affrighted air 
Echo'd the dreadful knell : Now from aloft | 
Wide o'er the ſubje& fleet he glanc'd his eye, 60 
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And from bis ſilver bow with | founding firing _ 
Launch'd th! unerting ſhaft : On mules and dogs” 
The miſſile death alighted ; next to man ä 
Spread tho contagion dire; then thro' the camp, | 2 
Frequent and ſad gleam'd the funeral Pa : 4G 
Nine mournful days they gleam'd ; haply. the tenth | | 
Wich better omens roſe ; Achilles now _ 
Conven'd the Grecian chiefs, thereto. inſpit d 
| By Jove's fair conſort, for the Goddeſs nigurn 4 


The deſolating miſchief : At the call! 5 or 7 0 
Of great Achilles none delay'd to come, 3 
And in full council thus the hero ſpake. 


If quick retreat from this contagious ſhore 
«© Might ſave a remnant of our war-worn hoſt, | 
My voice, Atrides, wou'd adviſe retreat; * 7G 
% But not for me ſuch councils : Call your ſeers, I 
Prophets and Prieſts, Interpreters of dream, 
For Jove holds commerce with mankind in r 3 

« And let that holy convocation ſe ß 
66 N falls Apolio's vengeance on our heads, 1 
And if oblations can avail for peace, TY gs 
& And intermiſſion from this waſting ales, 
Let victinis bleed by hecatombs, and glut 
« His altars, ſo his anger be ws. 
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TESIOD's „bestes Aa middle ee Fog 
tween the Orphean and Homeric ſtile ; his 
genealogy, of the deities. reſembling che former, 
and his ſhield. of Hercules at a duc diſtance follow- 
ing the latter: His famous poem ii praiſe of illuſ- 


trious women is loſt ; from the words nie, with 
| which it opened, il came in time to be generally 

known by the name of the Zoics, or The Great: Eoies, 
and this title by miſinterpretauon has been con- 
ſtrued to refer to the proper name of ſome: fayo- _ 
rite miſtreſs, whom. he choſe to make the heroine 


of hie poem; the poet being born at Aſera, a 


ſmall village in the neighbourhood, of Mount He- 
licon, Eon was ſuppoſed to have been a beautiful 
damſel of Aſcra, whom he was in love with: This 
poem ſeems to have been conſidered as the beſt 
| wick of the author, at leaſt it was that which brought 

| 0 bim 
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him moſt in favour with-his contemporaries, and 


gained him ſome admirers, who even preferred him io 
Homer; we cannot wonder at leaſt, if that ſex who 
were the o0bjeRts of his panegyric, were the warmeſt 
in his praiſe, I ſuſpect that Homer did not pay 
much court to the ladies in his Margites, and for 
the Cypriacs they were profeſſedly written to ex- 
poſe the gallantries of the fair ſex ; the character 
of Penelope however in the Odyſſey is a ſtandard 
of conjugal fidelity, and Helen, tho' a frail heroine 
in the Iliad, is painted with fuch delicate touches 
as to recommend her in the moſt intereſting man- 

ner to our pity and ah APA | 


Heſio@'s addreſs e every wing before i it, 
and the choice of his ſubjefts ſhews that popu- 

larity was his ſtudy, for not content with engaging 
the fair ſex in his favour by the gallantry of The 
Great Evicy, he flattered the heroes, of his time, or 
atleaſt the deſcendants of heroes by a poem, which 
- he intitled The Heroic Genealogy : As one was a pro- 
felled panegyric of beautiful and illuſtrious women, 
the other was written in the praiſe of brave and diſ- 
| tinguiſhed men: If this heroic catalogue compriz- 


eld only the great and noble of his own ſex, his 


Times and Seaſons were addreſſed to the community 
at large and conveyed inſtruction to the huſband- 
man and labourer; nor was this all, for great au- 
. | thorities have given to Heſiod the fables common- 

EP | Is 
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ly aſcribed to Æſop, who is ſuppoſed only to have 
made ſome additions to Heſiod's collection; if this 
were ſo, we have another ſtrong reaſon for his po- 
pularity, * for fables,” as Quintilian well obſerves, 
« are above all things calculated to win the hearts 


% of the vulgar and unlearned, who delight in pleaſ- 


© ing tales and fiftions, and are eaſily led away 


« with what they delight in.“ -In ſhort Heſiod 


ſeems to have written to all ranks, degrees, and 
deſcriptions of people; to rich and poor, to the 
the learned and unlearned, to men, women. and 

even to the deities themſelves, | | 


— 


Can we be ſurprized then if this 1 and pleaſ- 


ing author was the idol of his time, and gained the 


prize even though Homer was his competitor ? His 
contemporaries gave judgment in his favour, but 


poſterity revokes the decree ; Quintilian, who pro- 
bably had all his works before him, pronounces of 


Heſiod, that he rarely ſoars ; that great part of 
„his works are nothing elſe but catalogues and 
« ſtrings of names, interniixed however with uſe- 
ful precepts graceſully delivered and appolitely 
© addrefled ; in fine, that his merit conſiſis in the 
middle ſtile of writing,” Talents of this fort 
probably recommended him to the unreſerved ap- 
plauſe of all, whom ſuperiority of genius in ano- 
ther affeAs with envy and provokes to detrac- 
tion, Many ſuch, beſides the grammarian Da- 

"ERIE phidas, 


„ 
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phidas, were found to perſecute the name of Homer 
with malevolence, whilſt he roſe ſuperior to their 
attacks: The rhapſodiſts, whoſe vocation it was in 
public and private to entertain the company with 
their recitations, were ſo conſtantly employed in re. 
peating Homer's poems preferably to all others, 
that in time they were univerſally called Homeriſts; 
Demetrius Phalereus at lengih introduced them 
into the theatros and made them chaunt the poems 
of his favourite author on the ſtage : The poet Si- 
monides, celebrated for his memory, repeated long 
paſſages of Homer, fitting in the public theatre on 
a ſeat erefted for him on the ſtage for that purpoſe ; 
Caſſander, King of Macedonia, had the whole Iliad 
and Odyſley by heart, and was continually repeat- 
ing, not in company only, but in his private hours 
to himſelf : Stelichorus alſo, the ſublimeſt of all 
poets next to Homer and his greateſt imitator, was 
remarkably fond of chaunting forth, paſſages in the 
Iliad and Odyſſey; it is related alſo that he uſed 
frequently to repeat verles of Heſiod, Archilochus, 
Mimnermus and Phocylides the Mileſian, who is 
the ſuppoſed author of the poem intitled Parenefis, 
yet extant; We are obliged to the grammarians 
for many ſcraps or fragments from the wrecks of 
authors, but in the caſe of Heſiod's Eoics meet with 
one remnant only preſerved by Paulanias, and this 
relates to Iphigenia, who, by Heſiod's account, was 
by he favour of Diana reprieved from extinc- 
tion 
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tion and immortalized inthe Ow! of the her nn 
_ Hecate, 


As for the bards of the Orphean family, it is dif. 
ficult to adjuſt their chronologies and deſcents; I 1 
have already enumerated five poets of the name of . 
Orpheus, and ſaid in general terms, that there were 
ſeveral of th- name of Muſæus; they may be thus 
deſcribed ; viz. firſt, Muſæus, ſon of Antiphemus and 
diſciple of Orpheus, ſtiled an epic poet; he wrote 
a long poem of four thouſand verſes, containing 
precepts, addreſſed. to his ſon Eumolpus, and 
thence intitled The Eumolpiad ; he wrote a hymn 
to Ceres, a poem on the cure of diſeaſes, and pub- 
liſhed certain prophetic verſes, tho' his title to'thefe 
has been brought into diſpute by the artifices of 
one Onomacritus, a plagiariſt and pretended di- 
viner in the time of 3 who put off theſe 
verſes of Muſæus as his own, The ſeeond Muſeus 
was grandſon of the firſt, and ſon of Eumoalpus ; 
various poems are given to this Muſzus, particular- 
ly The Theogony, The Sphere, The Myſteries of 
Initiation and Luſtration, The Titans, Sc. The 


* third Muſeus a Theban was ſon of Thamyris and 


grandſon of Philammon ; he flouriſhed about the 
time of the Trojan war; His father aps is 
recorded by Homer, | 


And 


f 
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% And Dorion ſam'd for Thamyris' _ 


6 Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
« Till vain of mortals empty praiſe he ſtrove ' 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove ; 
4 Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
* Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd ; 
«Th! avenging Muſes of the light of day 
„ Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 


His band no more awak d the ſilver firmg.” 
(Por x, Il. 2.) 


Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but be has 
double ſecurity for immortality, having a place not 
only in the Iliad of Homer, but allo in che Paradile 
| * of Milton, 


Thee, Sian, and the flow ry nds on, 
„That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I viſit; nor ſometimes forget 
”" Thoſe other two equall d with me in fate, 
go were I equall'd with them in renown, 
n Blind Thamyris and blind Maonides,” 
= * ebenen? ol 


Thus, abc the works of this famous: bard 
have totally periſhed, and h:s heavenly voice is no more 
Heard to ſing, vet it has been his ſingular good for- 
tune to be celebrated by the greateſt poet of anti- 
- quity, and ranked with that very poet by the greateſt 


of the moderns ; and all three involved 1 inthe ſame 
- wilitation 


— — 
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viſuaon of blindneſes an extroordinary concure 


j * . : 


The . 8 Pe = 
Gdent of the Eleuſynian Myſteries: This is the 
Muſæus, whom Juſtin Martyr, ſays was inſtrukted 
by his father in a more. rational religion than he 
praQiſed in the temple of Ceres, and taught the 
knowledge and worſhip of one ſupreme God, eres · 


tor of all things. The fifth was Muſæus of Ephe- 
ſus, an epic poet; the Sixth, a grammarian, whoſe 


treatiſe on the Iſthmlan games is quoted by Euti- 
pides'; and the ſeventh and tft; is that Muſzus, 


whom the poet Martial mentions for having write 


ten Pathiciſſimos libellos, and the author as it is pro- 
bable of the little poem upon Hero and ann: 
now extant, ur e " on nee | 


ry 5 07 


Weine noutithed in Oljtp: xxiii. 4 


vas a very early writer of Jambics; “ He excels)” 


ſays Ouintilian, © in energy of ſtile; his periods 
« ſtrong, compreſſed and brilliant, replete with life 
and vigour: ſo that if he is ſecond to any it is 
from defect of . not 1 n en 


« rity * 3 i 


He adds that © Archie! was of be | 
that of all the writers of Jambic verſe Afchilo- | 


has 


— 2 - 8 
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has preſerved a litle-epigram of his no otherwiſe 

aire recording than as it is the only relick of his 
muſe, except one diſtich in long and ſhort verſe” 

1 that he was devoted to Mars and the 


Maſes; the ee 


„ Glutton, we aſk thee not to be our g: gueſt, went” 


I 91 Ie.is thy bly bids he to r s ad y. 
" Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of 


na dof 'Calondas, 
who immolated his own ſon . o the manes of the 
poet io atone the yengeance of Apollo: He was a 
| great private virtue and 2 
g, but men Nint. 95 


Tits, —— called Stekoborus from ho in- 
vention ofthe chorus, which, he ſung to the aceom- 
paniment of his harp, was contemporary with Solon, 
and born at Himera in the iſland of Sicily; as a 
fyric poet he was unequalled by any. of the Greeks, 
+but-Pindar ; his ſubjects were all of the epic caſt, 
and he oftentimes raſe to a ſyblimity,. that rivalled 
Homer, upon whoſe model he formed himſelf : 
his be would have dene throughout according to 
Ahe-opinion of Quinilian,if his genius bad not 
led him into a redundancy, but his characters 
are drawn with great dignity and preſerved juſtly. 
He did not viſit Greece till he was far advanced in 
Ades and died in Olymp. lyi, in che city of Catana 


2 native iſland of Sicily, where he was buried.at 
the 


1 
Ah 
A 


4 5 
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the 


ic, coſt with diſtinguiſhed ceremony and 
magnificence,: A tomb vas ereRted to his memory 
near ane of the cjty gates, which was thenceforward 
called jhe gate of Steſichorus ; this tomb was com- 
poſed of, eight columns, had eight ſteps and eight 
angles aſter the cabaliſtical numbers of Pythagoras; 
whoſe myſterious philoſophy was then in general 
vogue; the cubic number of eight was emblematic 


of ſtrength, ſolidity and magnificence, and from ' 


this tomb gf Steſichorus aroſe the Greek Proverb 
na qa odd by which was meant any thing perfe&t 
and compleat. Phalaris of Agrigentum erected a 
temple to his name and decreed bim divine honours; 
all the cities in Sicily conſpired in lamenting the 
death of their favourite poet, and. vied with each 
other in the trophies they dedicated to his memory. 
Epimenides of Crete, the epic poet, was con- 
temporary with Solon, and there is a letter in the 
life of that great man inſerted by the ſophiſts, which- 
is feigned to have been written by Solon in his exile 
to Epimenides: This poet as well as his contem- 
porary Ariſtzas is ſaid to have had the faculty of 
ſtopping the funQions of life and recalling them at | 
pleaſure : Ariſtæas wrote a poem entitled Arimaſpea, 
containing the hiſtory of the northern Arimaſpeans, 
a people of Scythia, whom he deſcribes as the 

 fierceſt of all human beings and pretends that they | 
have only one eye; he alſo compoſed an heroic 
B's poem 


* 


1. Tuz — 


poem on the genealogy of the deities: 
it ever there was a quack in the world, — — 
was one. Simonides the poet lived in the court 
of Hipparchus and was much careſſed by that ele- 
- gant prince ; he was a pleaſing courtly writer, and 
excelled in the pathetic, Aleæus was poet, muſi. 
cian and warrior; Quintilian gives him great praiſe | 
for the bqldneſs of his ſatire againſt tyrants, and 

occaſionally for the moral tendency of his writings, 
but admits that ſometimes his muſe is looſe and 
wanton ; It appears from ſome fragments preſerv- 
ed by Athenæus, that he wrote ſeveral poems or 
ſonnets in praiſe of drinking; there is alſo a frag- 
ment in the martial ſtile, deſcribing the variety 
of armour. with which his houſe was adorned. Cal- 
limachus, Theocritus, Anacreon and Sappho are io 
a certain degree known to us by their remains : 
Every branch of poetry, but the drama, was at this 
_ ra at its greateſt perfection. 
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THERE is is a 4 fragment 3 in Athene. 


us of a Love Poem written by Hermeſianax 
of Colophon to his Miſtreſs Leontium ; the poet re- 
commends his paſſion by telling her how. Love has 
triumphed over all the great geniuſes in their turns, 
and begins with the inſtances of Orpheus and Mu- 
ſæus, and brings them down to Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Pythagoras and Socrates. This Hermeſianax | | 
muſt have been a contemporary of Epicurus, foral-- -— 
much as Leontium was the miſtreſs of that philoſo- _ | 
pher as well as of his diſciple Metrodorus ; It is 
plain therefore that the learned Gerard John Voſ- 
ſius did not advert to this circumſtance, when be 
puts Hermeſianax amongſt the poets of a doubtful 
age. Leontium was an Athenian courtezan, no Jeſs 
celebrated for ſcience than beauty, for ſhe engaged 


in a philoſophical controverſy with Theophraſtus, of 
XX 2 . - which 
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which Cicero takes notice (lib. 1. de Nat. Deor.) 
Pliny alſo records an anecdote of her being painted 
* Theodorus _—_ in a ſtudious attitude. 


This . may not improperly be called the 
- amours of the Greek poets, and as it relates to many 
of whom we have been ſpeaking, and 1s withal a 
very curious ſpecimen of an author very little known 
even by name, I have inſerted the following tranſ- 
lation in the hope that it will not be unacceptable 
to my readers, 45 


* 


Oi pls Bu og dg Ar, Vν of ee, 
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Kc. (Athen. lib. xiii.) 


SUCH was the nymph, whom Orpheus led 
From the dark manſions of the dead, | 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 

Ferries o'er Lethe's ſedgey moat ; 

Th' undaunted minſtrel ſmites the firings, 
His ſtrain thro' hell's vaſt concave rings: 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, 

And refluent turns his pitying ſtream ; | 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fate 

Poſted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecſtatic and foregoes his prize: 

With ears ereftat hell's wide doors 

Lies liſt'ning as the ſonger ſoars ; 


A * 


b ons a 


Thus-muſic-charm'd the realms beneath, 
And beauty ttiamph'd over de. 


The Bard, Eden night s pale regent ber 
In ſecret on the Athenian ſhore, * 7 
Muſæus, felt the ſacred flame, ak n 
And burnt for che fair Theban dme 
Antiope, whom mighty Loe 
Made pregnam by imperial Jove; | 5 13% 
The poet plied his amorous ſtrain, {ous 
Preſs'd the fond fair, nor preſi d in vain, | 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, | 
That ſcreen'd her myſteries from his view, 
Propitious this kind truth reveal'd, 
That woman cloſe * will neld, 


Old Heſiod too his niche ſhade 
Made vocal to th' Afcrean maid, ' 
The bard his heav'n-direfted ore 
Forſook, and hymn'd the Gods no more: 
Soft love · ſick ditties now he ſung, - 
Love touch'd his harp, love tun d — 
Silent his heliconian lyre, 


And Love's put out religion's fire. ago x 


Homer, of all paſt bards the prime 

And wonder of all future time, 

Whom Jove with wit ſublimely bleſt, 

And touch'd with pureſt fire his breaſt, 

From God's and heroes turn d e N 
To warble the domeſtie la, 
And wand'ring to the deſart iſle, 


x Ons whoſe parch'd ſands no ſeaſons ſmile, 


* | 1 In 


\ 
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- In diſtant Ithaca, was ſeen - Lag ah 0 Pidahag, 
Chaunting the ſuit- repelling Queen, .. 


' Mimnermus tup'd bis amotous. ' "0 8 
When time had turn'd hy temples grey; ; 
Love revell'd in his aged Vein. 
| Soft was his lyre, and {weet his trains und * 
Frequenter of the wanton feaſt, _ 
Nanno his theme, and a en. | 2 


Antiaghus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the ſorrows of his heart; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
Chry ſeis his beloved maid; — 
And thence teturning ſad beſide _ 
Paftolus' melancholy tide, 
To Colophon the minſtrel came, 
Still Gghiug forth the mournſul name, 
Till lenient time his grief appeas'd, 
A by long indulgence . 


8 ſtrung his ſounding lyre, 
And ſmote it with a hand of fire, 
To Sappho, fondeſt of the far, 
Chaunting the loud and * ir. 


Whilſt old Anacreon, wet 10 wine, 
And crown'd with wreaths of Leſbian wine, 
To his unnatural 1 ſung ; 

Ditties, that put to bluſh the young. 


Ev'n Sophocles, 1 honey'd lore 


RKivals the bee's delicious Rore, 
Choruſs d 
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 Choruſs'd the praiſe of Wine and Love, i 
Choiceſt of 2 we Jove," AM 5 


. brealt © 
No yielding fair one ever preſt, 
At length in his obdurate heart 
Felt Love's revengeſul rankling dart, | 
Thro' Macedon with furious joy: 
Panting he chag'd the pathic boy; fl 
Till vengeance met him in the way, 


And blood hounds made the bard their Kare 


Philoxenus, by wool ning bred ©" | - 08 
On fam'd Cithæron's ſacred head, DEE RG" | | 
And train'd to muſic wine and Eb. WN 
Midſt orgies of the frantic throng, _ 

When beauteous Galatea diet. | 
His flute and thyrſus cat ande; 5528 my 1 
And wand'ring to thy penfive coaſt, 
Sad Melos, where his love Was Toft, 
Each night thro? the reſponlive air 
Thuy echoes witneſs'd his deſpair x 8 
Still, ſtill his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the gy YR 


'Philotas too in Battiv'ptaiſe | | 


Sung his long-winded roundelays; 
His ſtatue in the Coan grove 


Now breathes i in braſs n love. 


The mortiſied bas fage, 
Deep read in learning J crabbed page, 


/ 


Wo." * 
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Wich love declines unequal Wars 
And trembling drags his conqueror's ear, : 
Pythagoras, whoſe boundleſs ſoul 

— Seal'd the wide globe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets, ſeas and heav'n above, 

Yet found no ſpot ſecure from love: 
Theano cla(p'd him in her arm, 
And Wiſdom's n 's charms, 


Ev'n Socrates, 2 — 4 moral — 
With truth enlighten d all mankind, 
When at Aſpatia's fide he ſate,. 
Still found no end to Love's debate, 
For ſtrong indeed muſt be that heart, 
Where 1 finds no unguarded * 


Sage Ariftippu by right rule 
Of Logic purg'd the Sophiſt's ſchool, 
Check'd folly 1 in its headlong courſe, 
| And ſwept it down by reaſon's force; 
Till Venus aim'd the heartfelt blow, 
And * the mighty viftor low. 


A litle beſore the time that Piſiſtratus eſtabliſh- 
ed his tyranny at Athens, the people of Greece 
bad diſtinguiſhed certain of their moſt eminent 
fages by the denomination- of the ſeven wiſe men. 
This flattering pre-eminence ſeems to have been 
diſtributed with more attention to the ſeparate 


claims of the different ſtates, that to the particular 
pretenſions of the perſons, who compoſed this cele- 
| brated junto ; If any one community had affected 


to 


| ies 


to monopolize the prerogative of wiſdom, others: 
would hardly have ſubſeribed their aſſent to ſo 
partial a diſtribution ; and yet when ſuch diftin- 
guiſhed characters as Pythagoras, Anacharſis the 
Seythian, Miſon, Pherecydes, Epimenides and 


Piſiſtratus himſelf were excluded, or at beſt rated 


only as wiſe men extraordinary, many of their 
admirers complained of the excluſion, and inſiſted 
on their being rated in the liſt; hence ariſes a 
difficulty in determining the preciſe number of the 
principals : The common account however. is as 
follows, viz. Solon of Athens, Thales of Miletus, 
Ferlander of Corinth, Cleobulus the Rhodian, 
Chilon the Lacedæmonian, Bias of Priene, and 
Pittacus of Mitylene. | 

This diſtribution was well alfcilated to inſpire 
emulation amongſt rival ſtates, and to that emu. 


lation Greece was indebted for the conſpicuous 37 


figure ſhe made in the world of letters. The 
Ionic and Italian ſchools of philoſophy were 
eſtabliſhed under Thales and Pythagoras: the 
firſt was ſupported by Anaximander the ſucceſſor 
of Thales, by Socrates, Plato, Zenophon, Ariſ- 
totle, Diogenes, Zeno and other illuſtrious men; 

Pythagoras's ſchool devolved upon Empedocles, 


Heiaclitus, Zenophanes, Democritus, Pyrrho and 


Epicurus. The original tenets of the firſt maſters 
were by no means adhered to by their d*ſcen- 
Yy daunts; 
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dants; the wanderings of error are not to be 
reſtrained by ſyſtem ; hypotheſis, was built upon 
hypotheſis, and the labyrinth at length became too, 
intricate to be unravelled ; Sparks of light were 
in the mean time ſtruck out by the active colliſion 
of wit; noble truths occaſionally broke forth, and 
ſayings, worthy to be regiſtered amongſt 8 
trines of Chriſtian revelation, fell from heathen 

lips: in the lofty ſpirit of philoſophy they inſulted | 
pair, reſiſted pleaſure, and ſet at defiance death 
itſelf, Reſpe 1 is due to ſo much dignity of cha- 
racter; the meck forgiving tenets, which chriſtian- 
ity inculcates, were touched upon but lightly and 
by ſew ; ſome, however, by the force of intelleQ, 
followed the light of reaſon into a future ſtate of 
immortality; they appear to have contemplated 
the Divine Eſſence, as he is, ſimple and ſupreme, 
and not filtered into attributes corruptly perſoni- 
| fied. by a ſynod of divinities. Of ſuch men we 
muſt think and ſpeak with admiration and af- 
feclion- 


— 


Thales, the founder of the Ionic ſchool was a 
- great man and a good citizen ; he ſtudied geome- 
try under Egyptian maſters, and introduced ſome 
new diſcoveries in aſtronomy and the celeſtial 
fphere, regulating and correfting the Greek ca- 
| lendar, which Solon, about the ſame time, made 


{ome attempts to reform at Athens, This he did 
: by 
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by bringing it to a conformity with the Hebrew 
calendar, except that his year began with- the 
ſummer ſolſtice, and that 'of the Hebrews with the 
verual. Now the Hebrew calendar compriſed twelve 
months, and each month ſeverally compriſed the 
ſame, or nearly the ſame, number of days as our's, 
This appears by an examination of Moſes's ac. 
count of the- _— in the leventh e of 
Geneſis. an an vhs 
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Amongſt alf nations the calendar was ex. 
ceedingly vague and unſettled; | The 'Egyptiahs 
meaſured their year by four months; the Arca- 
dians by three; the Carians and Acarnanians by 
fix, and the people of Alba by ten; at the lame 
time all theſe nations were in the practiſe of mak- 
ing up the year to it's natural completion by i in- 
tercalendary months or days. In the time of 
Romulus the Romans followed the calendar of 
the Albanians ; and- of the ten months, which 
their year conſiſted of, four compriſed thirty-one 
days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintilis, O- 
ber; the fix other conſiſted” of thirty days, and 
were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, 
November, December. By this calendar Romu- 
Jus's year regularly conſiſted of only 'g04 days, 
and to compleat the natural period he was ob- 
liged to reſort | to the expedient of intefcalendary 
Gays, FE S u ü 191 01 21109118 


SF 2 Numa 
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Numa was too much of a philoſopher not to 
ſcek a remedy for. theſe deficiencies, and added 
two months. to his year; The former of theſe he 
named Januarius from bifrons Janus, one of whoſe 
faces was ſuppoſed. to look towards the paſt, and 
the other towards the ſucceeding year ; the other 
new month he called Februarius, from Februus, the 
deity preſiding over luſtrations ; This being the 
month for the religious: rites of the Dii Manes, it 
was made to conſiſt of twenty eight days, being an 
even number; all the others, conformably to the 
ſuperſtition of the times, conſiſted of odd numbers 
as more propitious, and accordingly Martius, 
Maius, Quintilis, October, had each thirty one 
days, and the other ſeven, twenty nine days, ſo 
that the year, thus regulated, had g55 days, and 
it was left to the prieſts to make up the reſi- 

due with ſupplementary days. 


This commiſſion became a dangerous preroga- 
tive in the hands of the ſacerdotal order, and was 
executed with much irregularity and abuſe ; they 
lengthened and ſhortened the natural period of 
the year, as intereſt influenced them to accord 
to the prolongation or abbreviation of the 
annual magiſtracies dependant thereupon. In this 
ſtate things were ſuffered to remain till Julius Cæſar 
ſucceeded to the pontificate ; he then undertook a 
reform of the Calendar, _ in his third conſu- 

late 
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late, his colleague being CEmilius Lepidus. Af. 
ſiſted by the beſt aſtronomers of the time, 'parti. 
cularly the philoſopher Soſigenes, he extended 

the year of his reform to 442 days, and thence: 
forward ordained that the year. ſhould conſiſt of 
365 days, diſtributed into months as it now ſtands, 
except that he added one day to February, 
every fifth year and not every thirds 1 


Thales died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad ; in 
extreme old age: The famous philoſopher Phere- 
cydes died a few years before him of that horrible 
diſtemper called the Morbus Pediculoſus, and in 
bis laſt illneſs wrote, or is e to 28 855 
written, to Thales as follows: fowl) 


* 
„ PurRECY DEG 0. TAALI II. o 


May your death be eaſy, when the hour ſhall 
% come! for my part, when your letter reached 
me, I was finking under the attack of a moſt 


* loathſome diſeaſe accompanied with a continual 
«fever. I have therefore given it in charge 


„ to my friends, as ſoon as they ſhall have 


committed my remains to the earth, to convey 
** my manuſcripts to your hands, If you and 
the reſt of your wiſe fraternity ſhall on peruſal 
«« approve of making them public, do ſo ; other- 
« wiſe let them not ſee the light: certainly they do 
not 
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0 not ſatisfy my . judgement in all particulars ; 
the beſt of us are liable to error; the truth 
* of things is not diſcoverable by human ſaga. 

- © city, and I am juſtly doubtful of myſelf; Upon 
* queſtions of theology I have been cautious how 
„ I have committed myſelf; other matters I have 
« treated with leſs reſerve; In all caſes however I 
« ſuggeſt rather than dictate. 


u Tbe' 1 feel my Aiſfolation approaching and 
4 inevitable, I have not abſolutely diſmiffed my 
% phyſicians and friends; but as my diſeaſe is 
« 'infeious, I do not let them enter my don, 
u but have contrived a ſignal for informing them 
of my condition, and have warned them to pre- 
* pare themſelves for pay ing the laſt offices to wy 
« corpſe to-morrow. Farewel for ever” 
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ELISSA was the daughter of a, weak in- 
| dulgent mother, who was left a; young Wi- 
dow with two children; ſhe had a handſome per- 
ſon, a tolerable fortune, and good natural parts; 
uncontrouled in her education, ſhe was permitted 
to indulge herſelf in ſtudies of a romantic turn, 
and before ſhe compleated her fixteenth year 
was to be found in all the circles of prating ſenti- 
mentaliſts, who fill the filly heads of young women 
with female friendſhip and platonic love, Ee 


The Po e an No accompliſhments | 
of her own ſex were below the notice of | Melifla ;- 
from the tumult of a noiſy country dance ſhe re- 
volted with horror, as from the orgies, of Bacchus : 
a ſoul of her ſeraphic caſt could not deſcend 
to the vulgar employment of the needle, and the 

ornaments 
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ol dreſs claimed no ſhare in the-atten-. 
tion of a Being ſo engaged in ſtudies of a ſublimer 
ſort: She loved mulic, but they were plaintive 
; Lydian airs with dying* *cadences, warbled by 
ſome female friend at the fide of a rivulet, or 
under the Thade of an arbour; and if the ſummer 
Zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was ſo 
much the better for Meliſſa; then ſhe would ſit 

rapt in penſive pleaſure with the hand of her 
friend faſt cloſed in her's, and call it the ſoul's 
harmony: To thefe -nymph-like ſolitudes "that 
filthy ſatyr man was never admitted; he was 
not chöüght or fpoken of, but with terror and 
averfi6n'; When the ſtrain was finiſhed, ſhe would 
break out into ſome poetic rhapſody upon friend- 
; thip, conte mplation, night, or ſome ſuch fubjett, 

which her memory r ber with Ne 
on web teesßem. oY 


4 ” 28 fi 191 # q * 


In 10 mean time the impertinence of ſuitors 
bccaſionally interrupted the more refined enjoy- 
ments of Meliſſa's foul: One of theſe was a 
gentleman of good birth, confiderable fortune, 
and an unexceptionable character; but the florid 
bealth of the robuſt creature, was an inſuperable 
objeAton, and having caſually let fall a hint that 
he was fond of hunting, ſhe diſmiſt him to his 
vulgar ſports, with a becoming diſdain, Her 


fecond "wy was a handſome young officer the 
A N Cadet | 
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cadet of a, noble, houſe; this attack was carried 
on very briſkly, and Meliſſa was relieved from 
the horrors of matrimony by. luckily diſcovering | 
that her lover was ſo devoid of taſte and under. 
ſtanding, as to profeſs a preference for that rake 
Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles Grandi- 
Jon. Such a ſin againſt ſentiment. would have | 
"wie enough to have undone him for ever. with 
Meliſſa, if no other objection had ariſen; but 
this being followed up with, many like inſtances 
of bad taſte. in the Belles Lettres, he was Perethp- 
ue diſcarded. 


* third "Mp came 1 a mah of high rank 
and fortune, and was preſſed upon by her mother 
with much earneſt ſolicitation ; for in fact it was a 
very advantageous propoſal: the lover was polite, 
good-natured, generous and of an amiable cha- 
rater, but in the unguarded warmth of his heart 
he. let fall the diſtant expreſſion of a hope, that 
he ſhould have an heir to his eſtate and titles; ; 
the ſenſuality of which idea was ſuch a groſs al- 
front, to the delicate Meliſſa, that he, like the 
others, was, ſent off with a refuſal, _ Ves wy 

The repott of theſe rebuffs, put Meliſſa tial; 
at her eaſe from any future ſolicitations, and it 
appeared as if ſhe was deſtined to enjoy a ſabbath. 
of virginity for the reſt of her days: So many 


1 
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years elapſed, that ſhe now began to tread the 
down-hill path of life, grew flatternly, and took 
Muff: Still the gentle paſſion of friendſhip did not 
abate of its ardour, her attachment for Partheniſſa- 
grew cloſer than ever, and if by evil accident 
theſe tender companions were ſeparated for a day, 
Eight fides of letter paper could not compriſe the 
effuſions of their afſeftion. 


1 ſhould have told the reader that Meliffa had 
a ſiſter ſome years younger than herſelf, brought 
up from her childhood by a maiden aunt, who 
was what the polite world calls in contempt a good 
ſort of woman, ſo that poor Maria was educated 
accordingly, and juſtly held in ſovereign contempt 
for her vulgar endowments by Meliſſa; there were 
other trifling reaſons beſides, which helped to put 
her out of favour with her more accompliſhed 
ſiſter ; for, as I have already hinted, ſhe was ſe- 
veral years younger, and in ſome opinions rather 
handſomer; they ſeldom met however and never 
correſponded; for Maria had no ſtile and little 
ſentiment; ſhe dreſſed her own caps, mended her 
on linen, and took charge of her aunt's houſehold. 
It was therefore with ſome degree of ſurprize, 
chat Meliſſa received the news of Maria's being on 
the point of matrying a nobleman, and that ſur- 
ptite was probably enhanced upon hearing; that 


65 this noble perſoh was =_y my man, who ſome 
Yi fl! Tf { ? years 
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Fears ago had vainly aſpired to ſolicit the im- 
pregnable Meliſſa herſelf. If ſhe turned pale 
upon the receipt of this intelligence, eat no din- 


ner that day and took no ſleep chat night, can- 
dour will impute it to the exceſs of Meliſla's ſen- 
Hbility and the kind intereſt, ſhe took i in the happy 
proſpett of her ſiſter's marriage: but a cenſorious 
world gives ſtrange interpretations, -and ſome peo- 
ple were ready enough to ſay. ill. natured things on 
the occaſion ; the behaviour of that amiable 
lady ſoon, confuted fuch infinuations, for ſhe im- 
mediately fate out for her aunt „ where Maria was 
receiving his lordſhip's vilits every-day, and where 
 Meliffa's preſence muſt, have greatly added to the 

Felicity of both 4 


Her preparations for. this viſit were ſuch as the 
had never made before, for though | in general ſhe 
was rather negligent of her dreſe, the put her art 
to the utmoſt ſtretch on this occaſion, and left no 
effort untried, hat might do credit to her lifter by 
recommending her own appegrance in his lord- 
ſhip's eyes upon the meeting : whilſt ſhe gave her 
perſon full diſplay ſhe did not ſpare her wit, and 
to-make up for the taciturnity, of. Maria kept wy 
lord in full diſcourſe, all the time he ſtaid; ſhe 
likewiſe from her love of, information ſet Maria 
right in many particulars, which, that young lady 
through want of education was ignorant of, and 

Z 2 2 plainly 
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plainly ſhewed the lover, that there was' ſome un- 
derſtanding in the family on her ſide at leaſt, 
Whatever the Nen you 5 be e he bad 
ys on. Oe 

p -Whithet it was oving to theſe del endea- 
ours of Meliffa, or to what other cauſe does not 
appear, but it ſhould ſeem as if my lord's attention 
to Maria grew ſtronger in proportion as Meliſſa 
Atrove'to attract it towards herſelf; and upon her 
hinting with ſome” degree of raillery at what had 
formerly paſſed between them, his lordſhip look'd 
Her'ſteadily in the face for ſome moments, then 
turned his eyes upon her liſter, and wendy”) e 
out of the room. 
wma ww. | 

N it is WY to be + fuleted, that Melts, dich 

1 Toul” ſuperior to all vulgar paſſions, could be' en- 
vious of ſo mean a rival as Maria, it is not eaſy 
10 account for the baden chang e of her behaviour 

| to the noble ſuitor on his next Lie to her ſiſter: 
Inſtead of thoſe "udied attentions ſhe had paid 
Fim at their fill meeting, ſhe now' induſtriouſſy 
took ne notice of him, and ſate wrapt in her own 
Happy” editations ; till upon his preſenting to her 
Kere magnificent ſuit of jewels, the Juſre' of 
Wee Porklipg je jems, io dazzled her ſight, that the 


car Kafled in her'opes, the colour fled from her 
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cheeks, and ſhe hurried out of mem in evi. 
dent nn, of 1 49% Bobu 


vpon entering her lcd ſhe LE | 
on her toilette a pacquet fiom her beloved Pitthe- 
niſſa; nothing was ever fo ſeaſonahle; ſhe ſuatch'd 
it up with eagerneſs, haſtily broke it open, kiſſed 
it, and began to read. This valuable -manuſeript 
was rather of the longeſt ; it ſet out with a great 
deal of ingenious ridicule at the expence of the 
fond couple on the point of marriage; then di. 
greſſed into an animated deſcription of the more 
refined enjoyments of female a nan. 
n as * ty J 3+ 160 enn 


| 
— „ : U F ” ®. 
17 1 * 2 11 3 


* After all 1 „en been apm bow thall 1 
« gain credit with Meliſſa, and what will ſhe 
think of her friend, when I tell her, that - 
« have at laſt met with one of the male ſex; hÄõ 
is not abſolutely diſagreeable? perhaps I might 
even add, that Count Ranceval is ſo amiable a 
man, that were J poſſeſſed of /Melifla's charms-+- 
«© but whither am I running? He is rich, gene- 
% rous, and of noble rank: And whit. are theſe | 
e but feathers you will ſay ?---True, yet ſuch fea - 
«- thers have their weight in the world's ſcale 
„Well, but Meliſſæ is above the world---No -Mat- . 


« ter; fill it is a golling thing do d pregadenes 
7 5 155 to 


* 
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dad chit like Meria What though nature has 
e endowed you with pre-eminence of talents, the- 
« your ſoul moves in a ſuperior ſphere to her's, 


i nevertheleſs you. know xefpeR will follow rank : 
£* ut-Countels Ranceval would ſet all to rights, 
4 and keep your natural ſuperiority unqueſtioned 
tts nom ie miſchief's out ; you have my 
meer Wet 
ane ew 41,5503 C0631 14114" (| = 
5 —— words White Hhould wing: noble 
4 Kratiger into ſo obſcure a corner of the world 
e odts! Henalch, my dear, is the Count's pre- 
* tehcee: He may give Meliſſa probably a better 
„ reaſon, but this is the oſtenſible one; and cer- 
4 tainly he is of a flim and delicate habit: he 
*ſeems//to! be all) ſoul and ſentiment; nothing 
eütthy or corporeal about him: A compleat 
nmuſter of the Engliſh lapguage, and well verſed 
in bur Engliſh authors; particulaily the drama- 
tis ones, of whoſe works he is paſſionately fond. 
Hour Dorſetſhire Downs and gentle exerciſe 
1 reſtore his health, he is ſoon to leave us, unleſs 
„ Melifla's company ſhould detain him, for his 
4+. father, the old Count, writes preſſing letters for 
„ lim to return to Straſbourg, of which city he 
„is a native, and of the firft family in it. He 
- lodges in our houſe with my uncle with one 


Valet de Chambre only, having left his ſer- 
K vants 
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* vants par Nn 

* his Iuüte. Fan 
ee 11 AT 1 ES; (nds ABT He i 


*® He is ipal to be known to you, and 1 
* ſuppoſe you think I have faid all the fine 
« things in the world to make bim ſo; not 1 
believe me; on the tontrary 1 have not ſparell 
00 for abuſe, whenever you was talked bf, for 1 
„ have let him fully into your charakter; 1 
„have fairly warned him what he is to lobk for, 
jf he preſumes to make love to you ; fbr that 
you are the moſt inexorable, exceptious, de- 
„ termined ſpinſter in England. Now as 1 
* know you love a little contradiction at your 
„ heart, you have a fair opportunity to come 
* hither without delay and diſprove all I have 
5 been laying of you: But if you had rather 
« be the. bride-maid to Lady L., than che bride 
« of Count Ranceval, ſtay where you are, and 
enjoy the elegant paſtime of throwing | the 
„ ſtocking and drawing CO lan the p 
„ wedding. ring: Farewell, oy „ 


[ | 1 5 


10 Your's ever,. 
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I be. genile ſpirits of Melifla, were ſome yhat 
futtered by what had paſſed before the took up 
this letter from her friend, they were conſiderg - 
by more ſo, when ſhe laid it down z, Au 
pondering for a time in deep meditation on iti 
contents, the ſtarted up, took. ſeveral turns in 
her chamber, fate, down again, then adjuſted 
er, dreſs,. then ran to the glaſs, looked, at ber- | 
ſelf, put her cap in order and at laſt rang t the 
bell. wich great violence for, her ſervant ; her 
firſt reſolution had been to order. her, chaiſe 
{ inſtantly to be made ready. and. return home ; 
[theſe were the natural, ditates of friendihip.; 
but upon her woman's entering the room. a 
ſecond thought ſtruck her and alarmed ber de- 
licacy, leſt Partheniſſa hould impute her. im- 
mediate compliance to any other, than the pure 
-.matives. of affection and good nature: This 
thought exceedingly embarraſſed her; however 
after ſeveral contradiQtory reſolutions, ſhe finally 
-.direQed her ſervant to order the equipage and 
put things in train for her departure wee 
e an . . | 


The buſtle which this ſudden order of Me- 
4 occaſioned in the family, ſoon brought 
Maria into ber chamber, Who with much anx- 

iety enquired into the cauſe of her haſty depar- 


; ares TM having again fallen into, a pro- 


found 


4 „„ 1. 


ery wil „ 


ee ub ente r 6/4 is c 1 ON 
which Maria're cated it, g that the hope 60 "hex 
mother was A that the 125 bioyght 50 Bal oe 
| neus from home,...My mother is 18 well an dike 5M | N 5 
brings. no bad dngvs Fro: om hoe, anfwcr d Meg. | 
hen I hope, ker, Ly ys N Maria, nothing has ap- . 
e here 10 give you any e | 
oked her Readily in che face, and after tle 
time relaxed her features into that fort of. hi mile, 
which conſcious ſuperiority ſometimes deigts to 
beſtow upon importunite inſignicance. Maria In 
whoſe compoſition; the inflammable particles UG -W 
not predominate, Wiſwered this ſmile of inſuft H 
otherwiſe than by @ bluſh of ſerifibility, and with a 
. voice ſaid, if it is I, who am im the ful, 
ſiſter, I am heartil ſorry for it, and entreat youu 
to believe that nothing can be further frum my 
intentions, than to give you juſt cauſe of off nee 
at any time.--- Lord, Wd,” replied Meliſſa n 
infinite compoſure, how vanity has turned thy 
poor head uplitle downt 1 dare fiy you" think 
it mighty pretty to practiſe the airs of 'a great 
lady and to be grietous to your inſeriors: hut 
have the goodneſb to ſtay tit 1 am your 1 err: 
perhaps that may never be ie ee; Penne 
but 1 thill Tay n m re upon the ſunjeci it is 
not your childiſh truth" e g pere of 
b:wbles, that cn m¾YMe me; s; Vent mi git ne⸗ 
collect meth nk! that tte Genn hd Hen 
AA "Ig. SE mine, 


EE 
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mine, if I mold have taken them with the in- 
cynbraniceappettaining to eth hüt Flook higher” 
be aſſured, ſo I wiſh your ladyſhip a good morn- 
ang, for 1 ſee my chaiſe | is waiting.---Having 
thus ſaid, the accompliſhed Meliſſa v ithout wait- 
ing for an anſwer, flounced out of the room, tc 

a waſty leave of Her aunt below ſtairs, and, throw- 
ing herſelf imo her chaiſe, drove * NR tp 
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H E amiable Meliſſa having performed the ' 
duties of a ſiſter in the manner above related, 
eagerly flew to enjoy the delights of a+, fiend, 


and upon her return, home immediately betook - 
herſclf to her beloved Partheniſſa. It to hiippened © 


that ſhe found that young lady tete à tete with = 


Count Ranceval; Meliſſa, upon diſcovering a 


ſtranger with her friend, ſtarted back, g 
and haſtily exclaimed. -..bleſs' me! Partheniſſa, 
thought you had been alone; 


- 


ing, when, Partheniſſa by gentle compulſion obliged...” 
her to return: The, converſation ſoon grew in- 
tereſting, in the, courſe of which many fine things 


were ſaid by the Count, of which nothing was 
original but the application, for they were moltly 
to. be found in the , prompter's library. Whilſt - 
Ma illa war n her friend with an account 
A of 


She was now retir- 


- — — ſO— 
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a hat had paſſed at her aum's the Count ſate 
$arrfone ν e ent with his eyes fixt upon hex. 
e drawing up a deep ſigh, that ſeen. ed to 
#hitow! a delicate frame ginto great conyullion, | ex, 
einer; my God: \---Up: en this explofion of the 
anl. Meiifſa, though in the midſt of a narrative, 
46! wcb ſhe had not negleRed doing juſtice 
to her on ſo eetneſe of temper and ſiſterly aſ- 
esto ſt ti ort, anch caſting a look of inſi- 
wie l nſihi hy on the ſighing Count, eagerly afked 
i6-he- was well. The Count, iuſtead of anſwering 
ther que tion; tuthed him ſelf to Partheniſſa, and 
lin ihe meſt ming lone uf vaice l Lou told 
ane {hen ir 4 
e True Ile is fair; Oh! how Aivihely ir! I 8 
e Rut Hal the lovely maid improves her charins! | i | 
vill, Wü itiwbrd greamneſs;! uneffcRed wiſdom, - | 
ee Aud ſanctity of manners» 25 | 


here cases ſoul ſtood in bis way, as ſtopt ths 
watch prugres of ig Peet. 
l 4 ge „ini. * 1488/7 
WHY this" was (paſſing bis e entered the 
rdbin and delivered a pacquet into his hands, bowe 
| Ing! Very devontly” and ſay ing, My Lord Count, 
A 'Coutivr'th arrived from Straſbourg, who brings 
your. letters from bis "Excellency your father 
The Count mateht them from his hand with en- 
tee and ordered a liberal reward to the Coutior 


on ine ſpot.” . robe dio her ſear and 
t g would 


: 


weul#hagecewinah but he implored her 4% fa 
if it were only*tq gratify ber benevolenge in am 


occhſian f felicitating him, ſhould be ſo happy 15 


es: 10 ſi ud his honouted parent in god healthy; 
He no opened the letter. throwing: thelenwlife.: 
caceleſoly on the table; Parthenifſa took it up, an g 
examining the ſeal, bade Meliſſa take notice of the 


DE 08 ER E gya wk 


to i of arms; vhich indeed was / moſt ſplendidly 


engraven with trophigs, manile” and every proper 
badge of. high nobility; hilt Count Ranceval was 
reaamg. * he threw: aſide ſome incloſed papers inge 1 


'of: which fell upon the flohr; Partheniſſa ſlope 


and cook it up the Count, whoſe: attention ha 
been drawn off by the leiter he was perufing. ug 


exceedingly ſhocked in point of politenels, When 
th t. young. . ly. preſented it to, him, and Wink 
many apoiug/es. fi-r his inattention begged ſne 
would aceept the paper ſhe! had had the trouble 5 


of taking! up, declaring in the; moſt. peremptory 
manner that; be could never forgive himſeif | upon... 
any other terms: Partheniſſa opened the paper, 


and lonking at it, exclaimæd, Heavens Count 


Runccval, what, do you mean ? It, is 3 bill tor a 
thouſand, pauyds: 1 am ſotry for, it, Madam, ſaid 


the g:neroris:Count, I yilh it had been one of ihe 


othels, to, have been, , more wolthy your, accep- 


tance: bug. hope you will make no difficulty of - 
receiving luch la rifle at my hands ; there, is but 
one S ns. ahound 


blubw / in, 


. 


6 mo UE. 


iz ahn that is the only one ybufhave notg there 
os, muſt inſiſt upon your accepting what I can 


ſo; /826ly ſpare. and can never more worthily em 


ploy/ T he Count now roſe from his ſcat, and / 
in ihe moſt graceful manner imaginable forced 
the paper into Parthenifſa's bands, holding them 
both faſt, cloſed within his own: A ſtruggle now? 
enſued between the generoſity of one party, and 
the modeſty of the other, which was ſo obſtinate- 
ly. maintained on each ſide, | that it was impoſſible | 
to. foreſee, which wou!d prevail; when the Coubt, 
dane himſelf an the ſudden; ſtruck upon 
expedient for; overcoming this annable 
. eee by delivering the paper to- 
Meliſſa, and be ſeeching her to ſind his advocate 


oh dhe occaſion. From you, divibe Meliſſa, ſays! 


the generous foreigner, ſhe; will not refuſe this 
trifle, in diſpute. between us: To whom ſhould « 
I ixefer my cauſe, but to that angelic being. io 
hom I haye ſurrendered my heart, and at whoſe 
feet | I; dedicate. my life, fortune, happineſe and 
all things valuable in this world with a-devotion/ 


that, no ſuppliant ever felt before? As be was2: 


uttering //theſe words, he threw | bimlelf on his 
knees, ſnaicht-the hand of >Mcliſa,, preſled it; ea 
gerly. to his lips, and ſmothered it with ardent// 
kiſles; theo applying bis handkerchief, io his eyes, 


drgpped his head upon Meliſſa s knee, and ina. 
tremplipg ae „ loyglickt ob thy 


it al ſex 


1 , 


Tae oss ERH "of 


"ſex; -progtjatce my! Cats," Geseke hd Web ef" 


death'; 'fory; by the power: that malle me I n 
not ſurviye the ſentence of deſpair generom Th 
pouch! oh noble Obunt ! replied the-amhiable Nil! 


a --Bleſs|.me- with hope::encburage 
me i Ru abi let mel fall ct enteral als 55 ; 
Fe youth. - Meliſſa pauſed; ihe tears. ſtaited” 
in her eyes; henbears was ſoftened, and her tongüut | 
_ refuſed 10 ater; the' fatal ſentence) of 'v6jealion';" 
ſhe was ſilent. aa In this awful moment of pale 


1ifa.//you>confaund me; pou difliet: de What _ 


ie lovely Partheniſſa, whoſe' gentle heart Gver2" 


flowed with, grattude to ber bene fadtor, drböpt 

on her knee alſo and, cleſping Meli round 
be vaiſt, wich teats beſeeched her fur the love'6t" 
Heaven to ſabe a noble!youth; who dated on Hex 
to diltraction. Think of his virtües, think f bid" 
affection, ſaid the deauteous pleader; can that” 

ſoft heart, ſo full of 'pity, ſuffer him to die ! 

does not ſuch generoſity deferye 0 lie? aft 
not bound 10 ſpeak in his behalf? Where can” 
Meliſſa find a man ſo worthy of her choice 7. 
Shall the inſipid Maria ſtart into nobility, and” 


move in a ſuperior ſphere, whilſt ber” acchin⸗ bn 2 


pliſhed fiſter lives in humble ſolitude beneath bet? 

No, no, the wofld demands Melia ſhall Mal = 
glitter in te circles of the gr eit, Man me blase 
with" diamonds, Whilſt my Tor keen. 5 Rü 
"- 40 1 talk this lungüatze to velta, wee 
V5) ſoul 


q - 
a 8 1 — — OI wy 
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| fout' looks down upon theſe; vanities- with juſt 
| contempt? There are nobler motives.” there: art 
worthier reaſons; that plead the caute of love on 
this occaſion: + Riſe,, Count Rauceval, this ma- 
ment riſe;;receive a bleſſing to your arms, embrace 
- your happineſs; ſhe yields! ſhe's: your's! 1 fee 
that ſhe conſents. - Obedient to the - word; the 
 enraptured/lover: roſe, and throw ing his arms u- 
mound the unreſiſting fair one, elaſped her to his 
heart, and whilſt he held her thus in cloſe embrace, 
exclaimed,” Oh paradiſe of ſweets! Oh out uf 
bliſs! Oh heavenly, charming maid ! ant art 
thou mine? Speak to me, lovely. crevtue! art 
thou mine . For ever] anſweied the biuihitig 


Meliſſa, and dropt her head upon his neck. - 


Hear it, earth, ſea. and Heaven! Hear it; fun, 
moon and ſtars, cried the enraptured lover, 


rk £65. 4 53 41 5 
* Hear i it ye days and nights, and all ye bours i 1 


vout wo That fly away with down upon your feet, 
1146 Ag if your buſineſs were to count my pollon ©" 4 
I iove thee all he day, and every day,. 1 
% And every day ſhall be but as n | 
Dum By Pons I fill to love thee, more.” 4 


* 


T5 347, 11 

© This, rhaplody, was ſeconded by another em- 
brace more ardent than the former: Partheiufla 
then took. ber turn, and ſaluling her, friend, cried 
, Joy. to you, my drarelt Count: a; all, 119% 


ball You, both, Nos bs Count. Ripe 


——— E R. 


wy beloved Meliffa has a right in every in 
1 poſſeſs, and ber friend will no toh 

pofe + the tender of that wriflng kum; it 16 
an earneſt;/:that ſeuls our engagement; the fortͤ, 
that is to follow, canfrot make us one more 
firmly, than bhondur now unites us; and conſn. 
of this noble father, I muſt beg leave to ſhew 
you what hisd letter further contains: he then 
produced bills of exchange, which the cid Count 
bad remitted ſor very eonſiderable ſums The 
purpoſe of this remittanee, ſays he; is to purchaſe 
ſet of jewels in addition to the family: wen 
of x newer faſliſvtr with a recommendation to t 
ow them upon ſome Engliſh vim) is 1 Wed 2 

| be bappy enough 10 engage the uffection of ſuck 
an one in this kingdom, and behold: how the de- 
dboripuon of my facher v wiſh tullies with the ado- | 
rable perſon, who has now honoured me with her 
hand! He then read the following paragraph from 
his father's letter, trauſlating it as he went on 
« If you ſhould chuſe a wife in England (Which 
* Þknow it is'your Wiſh io do) I charge you to be 
« og attentive” to the charms, of her mind, as to 
« thoſe of het perſon? Let her temper be ſweet, 
in her manners ede galt, her nature "modeſt ane 
* Her wit brilliant” but not fatyrical; above all | 
chuſe nd woman who has not a ſenſibifity 
= ul, in which'the "delicacy of the Tex con- 


” 


Bbb « fills, | 
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i fiſts; If you are fortiinate"enough/to match 
with" ſuch an one, bring your ſpouſe} to Strat. 
bourg, aft} 1 will  joiritire her in my rich 
e bürom of 'Lavaſyues; in the meat time I re- 
2 you tlie incloſed bills for five thouſand. 
pound ſterling, to lay out in ſuch jewels and 
. 'hijouretie, as beſits a perſon of you rank and 
% fortune to beſtow upon the lady of your heart 
in a country where thoſe things are in per- 
0 fection. As forthe lady s fortune, I make no 
% Aüpulations on that ſeore; but it is an indif- 


*' penſable condition, that the bea woman well- 


*% born, thoroughly accompliſhed, and above all 
things of the Proteſtant Communion, accord- 
ing to the religious principles of our Noble 


Houſe.“ When the Count had read this pa- 


'Fagtaph; turning 10 Meliſſa, he ſaid, Behold the 
| l eee of N 6 wenn * : 
15 nk, e iT 
190 2 20 5 01 
The 4 468 this kaphly 3 thus th- 
| ' cided upon, no time waz to be loſt in carrying 
jt into effect; for the Count was haſtening home- 
Wards; and Meliſſa had no objettion to be before- 
hand with her fiſter: Of her mother there vas no 
doubt to be had, or, if there vas, her fortune 
as in her on power, and ſhe of full age 10 
chuſe for berſelf- Seerecy however was reſolved 
| "ipods for vatious'reaſons;/and the joy of ſurprizing 
19097 2 id 41 Maria 


T Oö RNNV EN 3% 


Maria was nat amongſt the Jeaſt,., The ung]e of 


Fartheniſſa, who. was: an. attorney vas inſtruted | 


to; make 2 ſhort.deed,, referring it to the old 
Count at. Straſhourg to compleat Meliſſa s ſerler 


ment, when ſhe; arrived at that city; ibis Nh, 


gentleman wag, accordingly let into the ſecret, 


and to prepare the parſon of Melifla's, pariſh 


for, the ceremoney. The adjuſting ſo. many par- 
iculazs, drew the buſineſs. into ſuch lengtb, that 
the evening Was now, far ſpent, and as Meliſſa 


was in the habit of ſharing, occaſionally, the 


bed of her: beloved friend, ſhe, diſpatched a 


meſſenger to her, mqther, ſignifying ts ſhe 
mould ſleep at e dba FITTED 


67 21ltt ant bott Mt n ae, ie 


Mhen this. matter, was ages, Feet lf 


me room 10 give; her orders, for. ſupper, and 
the happy lovers were left to themſelyes for 
no inconſiderable time. The enamoured Count 
laſt not e moment Af this, precious, interval, 
and with the help of Se, Or AR Rowe, 
kept up his rhapſodies with great ſpirit; Now 


it Was that Love, , which, Meliſſa had ſo long 
kept at diſtance, tocdk full revenge; and, like a 8 


griping .creditor, exalted his artears wüh ample 
- intereſt}, from ais vanquiſhed, debtor; \,, When 
Partheniſſa returned, ſue ſtrove to make, ber 


. preſence* as, little interruption as poſſible to theſe | 


£116 1/7 B b b 2 tender 


at dhe ſame dime undertook to. get, the, licence | 
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prudery, and frequently reminding ber, that 
contradted lovers were in effect man and wife 
in ſhort, nothing could be (> TY SIEIS 
CIO aan amiable friend.” 18 
9 NB 10 Cas 0 ris 456 91 
An elegant, but fall repaſt was nb ſerved, 
to which” no domeſtic” was admitted; the Count 
was in the happieſt flow of ſpirits ; Meliffa's heart 


- could not reſiſt the feſtivity of the moment, and 
| al was love” and gilety, wilt” night» 47 far ſpeit 


N 4 ">, , 


rating. Par- 
Wenn again retired to prepare het chamber, and 
Meliffa was again left with 2 Hou it 
came to pafs that Partheniffa omitted ſo neceffary 
a point of ceremony, as that of informing Meliffa 
when her chamber was ready, cannot pretend to 
account, but ſo it was, and that young lady 
with a negligerce, which friendſhip” is ſometimes 


apt to contract, retired to ber repoſe, and ne- 
ver thought dre of poor Meliffa, who was left 
in a fitüation Very new to her, to ſay no worfe 


of it, but who had ſweetnefvof temper neverthe- 
Fes to let Rer friend off 'With a very gentle re- 
piööf, when iter à long Ume paſt in expecta- 
Len "of her coming, ſhe Was at length obliged to 


fubmit to the im propriety” of ſuffering Count 


\ Rineevit” t condutt her to her bed' chamber 
dock. TODD ae, 1-0 191 2% 113 


= 
181% | | = d * 2 The 


\ The next day-pradueed de licence and Motifla 


waz, or appoarod to be, as impatient to 
the ceremony as Count Ranceval himſelf, This 


is to be imputed to the timid. ſenſibility. of her 


nature, which rather wiſhed to precipitate an aw- 
ful act, than 
Awful as it was 10 Meliſſa, it was auſpicious to the 
happy Count, for it put him in poſſeſſion of his 
amiable bride. The mother was let into the fe, 
 eret and with joy conſented to give Meliſſn away, 
and receive Counteſs Ranceval in her ſtead. The 


matter paſſed in ſecret as to/ the neighbourhood, | 


and Partheniſſd's uncle, to accomodate the 


fate up all-night to compleat the deed, high ow. 
ibe Count poſſeſſion of the lady's fortune, and re- 
At ber for eee Re Anat 5 


. in the 1 of e 61.6 e 
Nb. 1085 
N an 1 2 vere now „ aſſemble 
i dinner, config ef the bride and bridegroom, 
Partheniſſa, her uncle and the ald lady, whep 
n coach and ſix drove ta the. doon, and, a8 if 
fortune had determined to compleat the domeſ- 


tic felicity of this family, in the ſame momeme 
; Maria, wha. Was. nh Lady I 4 accompa- : 


nied by her aunt! and his Lordmip, nan into 


the room, and falling an her knee, akked:blefling | 


al her mother, whilſt Lord Leere: — 


ſelf as her n ** driven ; 
of I chur 2 


to remain in terror and ſuſpenſe. 


— — ——_ — ———— — 
L 9 1 
4 
C4 
I 


and 10. preſent to her a very fine. bridal favour, 


8 Tux OB $/E/R/Y EB 


church oon to. her houſe. to pay, his duty on 
Ahis/ occaſion, meaning to return directly, for 
which purpoſe ihe aura ee to 


wal: 14 EE 42 on. es * wa +144 + 4243 3 4x4 6 rer „ 14 » 70 
9 | 1 
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4 Whit Maria approgched. to embgace Meliſla 


embroidered. with pearls, Count Ranceval whiſ- 
pered his lovely bride, that he muſt haſtily retire, 
being ſuddenly ſeiaed with a violent attack of che 
tooth - ach; being a perſect man of faſhion, he 
contrived to retire, without diſturbing the com, 


pany, and putting up bis handkerchief. to his 


face. io prevent the cold air affecting the part 
in pain, ran up to his lady 's bedchamber, vhilſt 
Portheniſſa and her uncle very conſiderately retired 


| BR OT Tj: which AG Tu | 


Alt Ralle , Wem a 0 0 te 1100 


Mlieliſſa ace the bridal favour from Maria 


with; a condeſcending inclination of her body, 
without riſing from her ſeat z- You: muſt permit 


the noble perſonage, who his juſt left the room; 
ſor having now the hbnour and · happineſs to 


mare the name and ſitle of Count Ranceval, 
1 have nd longer any ſeparate property; nei- 


ther gan I wich any becoming decorum as Countels 


* a bride myſelf, wear: the preity 
| bauble 


bauble you have given me, and which 1 kan 
aſſure you, 1 will return with intereſt, as ſoon 
as J go to London in my way to Straſbourg, where 


the g immenſe n ee lie. 


18804 Hüte 1 Eadmsd a Dow Pg 5 


lighted am I to hear you have iti a man 


of ſuch rank and fortune! What a bleſſing to 


my mother, io me, to my Lord! 80 ſaying,” ſhe 

threw her arts round her neck and etnbraced 
her , the next embraced” her- mother, and tirh 
ing to Lord 1, Faid; my Lord; you will congra- 


tulate the Coutiteſs. "I hope ſo, replied Lord 
I., every thing that contributes to the happineſs 


of this houſe will de matter of congratulstion 


to me; but let me aſk where Count Rinceval - 


ie; 1 ſhall be. proud to pay my compliments 
to him, and by the glimpſe I had of his per- 


ſon think I have had the honour of ſeeing him 


before. Very likely, anſueted Meliſa, the Count 


has been ſome time in London. J think ſo, faid 


Lord L., but I am impatient io make my bow to 
him. I hope he will ſoon come down, | replieg 


Meliſſa, but he is ſuddenly ſeized” with a\dreadful 
tooth- ach; and gone up ſtairs in great paint Alas, 


poor Count, ſaid Lord I tis a horrid agony, 


and what I am very ſubjett to myſelf, but I haute a 


| noſtrum in-my- pocket; which is very ſafe and nt. 
"WET ad dine permit 1 e 
9 Gas | 0 | „ to 
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meronck ſtream from Meliſſu who; turning ts Lord 


3 Th: OB SERUER 
w-walk/ up fairs ee eee 


E e e nher titw I 
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beg be- tulle wert wp I" 
was accompanied by the whole party. Upon 


heir entering the chamber, Count Ranceval made 


4 flight bow to the company, and again put ap 
is Randkerchief to hir füce: As bon as Lord 


—.— approched Him, he faid; 1 "believe T can 
foon cure this gentleman, whereupon, fnatchi 
the handkerchief” froth his cheek, with one kit 
"forcibly © bello weck upon the feat of . 
ohour, he laid the pufſny Count ſprawling on 


ile floor. The Ladies With one confent ſent 


up a mhriek, that brought” the whole family th 
the dor, Meliffa ran with agony to the fallen 


bero, who hid Bis fate between! his hands, whilt 


Lotd'L--- crie out, take-no-pity on him, Madatti, 
bt the raſtal was my footman, This preduced a 


pH, with a look of horror, exclaimed; What 
do 1 hear? Count? Runde val u footman'! What 
then am T?---By this" time” the Count had recol- 


 Ueied” Himfelf fufficietitly to make reply---My 


eff wife; and as ſuch 1 demand you: let me 
fee who will venture to oppoſe it.” This menace 
world have been followed with a ſecond chaftife. 
ment from my Lord; had not Maria interpoſed, 


and-aking her „ by the hand, with! a 
look 


Ke 8 3 8 K Ry xy 5 
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136k f pity alt” benbvdtercs) ater e Te 
Was actual märtjehl. (Irrecoverably; Leid Metis, 
and burſt into tear: Ves, yes, reſumed the 1 IMs 
poſtor, 1 believe All things are pretty kae in that 
quarter; IJ have not taken my meaſuires by halves. 
Raſcal! villait! eclaimed mu Lord, and das 
again with difficulty held back by d 15 dy from 
laying hands or him: Ain pallet conjurt 
you, ſaid Maria, if it be fo it is paſt redemption ; 
leave me with my ſiſter, take my poor mother out 
of the room, and if this gentleman will give me 

leave to converſe a few minutes with my der 


Gentleman! faid Lord L---, and immediately 
taking him by the collar, dragged him out of the - 


chamber, followed by the mother and the aunt. 
A ſcene now enſued between the fiſters, in which 
as I feel my pen unable to render juſtice to the 
divine benevolence of Maria, I will charitably 


drop the curtain over the fall of pride. There * 


was no need for any negotiation with the Count, 
for he and his accomplice Partheniſſa, with che 


lawyer her uncle, had ſet off for London with” 


their credentials to take poſſeſſion of Meliſſa's 


fortune in the funds, which the lawyer had” but⸗ 


- 


too effeAually ſecured, having in a pretended 


counterpart of the decd he read to Meliſſa and 
her mother, inſerted the real name of the impoſtor. 
Metifſa has as yet had no further trouble from 
her huſband, and lives 'i*retjrement in 4 fool? 


* 1 | houſe 


| 
l 
I 
| 
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Houle belonging to, Lord, L--4 under his protec: 
ton :, She experiences daily inſtances of the boun- 
ty, of Maria, and here, if enyy (which, yet, rankles 
at ber heart) would permit her, reflection might 
2 ber how ſuperior; virtue ſhines in its natu- 
ral limplicity, and how contemptibie pride ap- 
pears though diſguiſed under the maſk of ae 
ee and args. refine ement. nid 
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THINK it much to be lamented that our. 
Engliſh news- papers have :fuch an extenfive ; 


circulation through Europe, unleſs proper mears 


could be taken to reſtrain theit enceſſtee licentiquſ- 
neſs. As few foreigners will belieyd any governs 


ment fo void of relource in this particular, they 
can no otherwiſe account for our not correctung 


theſe abuſes of the preſa, but becauſe2we want thE 
will and not the power. Amongſt theicauſes that 


have lately operated to increaſe their circulation 
and ſuccels, I hope for the! honour of human 


nature, their licentiouſneſs is not one; and yet it 


appears as if their encouragement had kept pace 


with their malignance. If I had not experienced 


th | effeQs they have upon the minds of peo- 
1 C ec 2 | ple 


AA N u 88 
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ſolves, it were to be wiſhed Be prudent hand 
would do the office for them; though I ſee the 
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ple in other countries, I ſhould not have thought 


ſuch publications capable of ſuch miſchief. Ther 


the conductors of them ſeem careleſs about con- 
ſequences, 1 will not believe ii was in their minds 


to do a deliberate injury to their country; but 


as they are e not "diſpoſed to put a bridle on th 


difficulty of finding fuch a curb as ſhall not gall 
the mouth of rb. 0H 


I am not at at preſent diſpoſed to be any longer 


| ſerious on this ſubje ct, and therefore waving all 

mme weightier matters of my charge, I ſhall take 
notice orſly of dine? ridiculous eee 177 
which def bud uri ele Zeng. 


iin 3 FI „an 4 19. foto! 

I have been a over ſome 8 to find 
out the chief profeſſors of this art, which I be- 
lie ve is now carried to it's higheſt ſtate of improves 


ment: ILruth compels me to ſay, that with regret. 


have diſcovered ſeveral amongſt them, who 
ought to have underſtood themſelves, better, but 
whilſt there is hope they will amend, I am con- 
tented they ſhould eſcape; at leaſt I ſhall paſs 
them over in filence, regarding them for the pre- 


ſent as perſons ſurprized into bad company, and 


N Fo n rather than ne 
| e 
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. Our advertiſing Quacks on Empirics are ap, ale, 
tient and numerous claſs of Puffers. A colliſion 
of rival intereſts, oecaſions theſe gentlemen to run 


foul. of each other, in their general  undertakings,: 


and betrays, their}, natural modeſty, into a warmer 
ſlile of colouring their on merits, chan the liberal. 


ſtudy of phy ſic and the public ſpirited principle, 


on which they pretend to att, would otherwiſe; 


warrant : If the candid reader can find an excuſe, 


for them in their zeal and anxiety to recommend 
the bleſings which they offer to mankind, I will 


not impede the plea. A fooliſh /partiality ſome. 

people {till have for phyſicians regularly. bred, and 

| 2 ſqueamiſh unvllingneſs to repair 10 back-doors; - 
and blind alleys for relief, , oblige them to uſe 


ſtrong words 0 combat ſtrong prejudices. , But 
though they are at ſome pains tq convince; us, 


that our bills of natural deaths, might be all com- 


priſed under the lingle article of old age, and 


that no body could die of diſeaſe, there i is yet 


here and there an obſtinate man who will die ee 
de ſe before the age of three-ſcore years and ten. 


© Whilſt the Tages a are bine off our udenpe. 3 


in one page, the auQioneers are puffing off our 

roperty in another. If chis iſland of our s is to, 
85 credited for their deſcription of it, it mult paſs, 
fot a terreſtrial paradiſe; It makes an Engliſh, 
car üngle to | hear of the boundleſs variety of lawns, 


groves 
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53. Tis OBSERVER 
groves" and parks; lakes, rivers and rivulets ; 
decorated/farms and fruitful -gardens ; ſuperb and 
matchleſs colledtions of pictures, jewels, plate, fur- 
niture and equipages; town houſes and country- 
houſes ; hot-houſes and ice:houſes ; obſervatories 
and conſervatories; offices attached and detached ; 
with all the numerous 'etceteras that glitter dou! 
the columns of our public prints. Numerons' 
a theſe are, it is leſs a matter of ſurprize with 
me where - purchiſers are found, than why arly 
one; whoſe neceſſities are not his reaſon, will be 
4 vender of ſuch enchanting poſſeſſions. Though 
2 man's caprice may be tired of a beautiful object 

long enjoyed, yet when he ſees an old acquaintance 
dreſſed out in new colouts, and glowing in the 
flowery deſcription of theſe Juxuriant writers, I 
ſiould"expeft that his-affeAtion would revive, and 
that Re would recall the cruel ſentence of alien. 
ation,” Pliny never ſo deſcribed his villa, as theſe | 
Pitets will fer ſorth the caſt off manſion of a weary 
' Owner,” Put a vicious, lame and flumbling horſe 
into their hands, and he comes out ſafe and ſound 
the next morning, and i is fit to carry the firſt lady 
ih the land: Weed your collections of their copies 
aid counterfeits, by the help of a perſuaſive tongue, 
quick eye and energetic hammer they are knocked 
down for originals and antiques, and the happy. 
buyer bears them of delighted with bis . 55 
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Wbat is the harp, of an Seen to che 
wee en ieee 5 H 354) itte 5 
| : rt C7 ti? os: FD W. Kilt d e ; [40 447 81 | 
— i wen place requeſt the Reader's 
attention to the Poliſhing 'Puffers ;/ a tide by which 
I would be underſtood to ſpeak of 'thaſe venerable 
teachers and inſtructors, ho are enflowed; with 
the happy faculty of inſtilling Arts and Sciences 
into their diſciples, like fixed air into à vapid 
menſtruum: [Theſe:are the beatified ſpirits whom 
Virgil places in his poetical Ely ſium: Fooliſh:men 
amongſt the Greeks, ſuch as Socrates, Plato aud 
others, trained their pupils ſtep by ſtep in know-. 
lecdge and made a bug - bear of inſtruttion ; Pytha- 
goras in particular kept his ſcholars; ſive years in 
probationary ſilence, as if wiſdom was not to be 
earned without labour; our modern poliſhers pujf 
it ipto us in a morning; the poliſh is laid on at 
à ſtroke, juſt as boys turn a. braſs; buckle: into 
a ſilver one with: a little quick-filver-andibriek- 
duſt ; the poliſht . buckle indeed ſoon repents-of 
its tranſmutation, but it is to; be hoped the allu- 
ſion does not hold through, and that the poliſnt 
mind or body does not relapſe as ſoon to ita primĩ- 
tive ruſticity. Strange l that any body will hen 
clown, when the; Graces inyite,us-to their priv 
hops with hand-bills and advertiſements:t1. Why 
do not the whole court of Aldermen dance at 
my Lord Mayor's ball inſtead of landing with 
| their 


«6 Tus OB SERV EK, 
Uheir! bands, in their pockets, when grown'-gett- 
tlemen (let them grow to what ſie they may) are. 
taught to wall 4 minuet gracefully in three leQures? 
Amazing aft! only: to be; equaled) by the obfli. 
nach that reſiſts it. How ate the times degene- 
nated ! Orpheus fiddles and the brutes won't dance. 
Go to the Counts of Law, liſten to the beltowing of 
the Bar; mount the gallery of the ſenate, ob- 
iferve how Ibis here and that there orator breaks 
poor Priſcian's head for the good of his i: coun 
try enter our theatres does that gentleman ſpeak 
10 4 ghoſt, as a ghoſt to be ſpoken to? Walk 
into a church, if you have any feeling for the 
facred fublimity of our ſervice; you will never 
walk into another where it is ſo mangled: Every 
one of 'theſe parricides might be taught not to 
murder his mother tongue without inercy, if he 
would but believe an advertiſement and betaki 
(himſelf to the poliſher. Education at our pub 
I ſchools and univerfities is travelling in a wag 
gom for expedition, when there is a bridle roæ 
will take you by a ſhort cut to Parnaſſus, an 
mne poliſher bas got the key of it; he has ele 
cutiom for all cuſtomers, lawyers, players, par- 
on, or ſenators; ready- made talents for all 
Proſeſfions, the bar, the ſtage, the pulpit or the 
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jere "7 1 Uh of® Puffers, 3h 
ang "to the font! and uſe, ny curious. d 
| 809 the hs "fit many curious, dex. 
vices to aſſure the ſes ting g out theis otter 
was rg "217 i 8 


Offices,” like” Tolets "ho. catch bird $ OY V night 


Msi 
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their ſnare. Some of them hang out the goddels 

of Good Fortune in perſon with mone) -bags in 
her hatfids, a tempting einblem; others recommend 
themſelves under the auſpices of ſome lucky name, 5 
confounding our heads with cabaliſtical CORES 


with looking-glalfes and candles to efitice us 8 


unintelligible calculations and myſterid s predic. 


tions, whole” abſurdity! is their recommendation, 
auc whole. obſcurity makes * temptstiof irre- 
fiftable: * N whe. 
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Eſſencæs, ee, and: benin hd 


pretended Invention; for the-frivolous:: adloruing | 
of our perſons engroſs a codiderable: ſhare of ouft 
public papers the Huffofrom this quatter are 
replete with all the gums and odeurs of Ambia ; 


the chemiſts of Laputa were nat more ſubile ex- 
tractors of ſunbeams than theſe artiſts;- Who ran 


fetch powder of pearls ont of; rotten homes anꝗ 
mercury, odour of roſes from a turnip, and the 


breath of zephyrs out of a cabbage ſtalk ; they 
ean furniſh, your dreſſing- room with: the toilgite 
of dune, bring you bloom from the cheeks: of 
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Hebe, and a noſegay from the boſom of Flbra. 
Theſe Puffers never fail to tell yon aſter à Court 
birth - day that their waſhes, powders and odours 
were the fayourites-of the drawing-room, and that 
we reigning buauties of the aſſerabiy wee UN 
ne eee 22 Yui £ 3/136 913 
2 16 | by ni it; 1 03 
Aer de follow x rabiſe- of py een 
with" mermaids, man · tygero, ourong-outongs and 
every monſter and abortion in creation; columns 
of giants and light- infantry companies of dwarfs: 
tonjurers, rope · dancers and poſiure · maſters; tooth» 
drawers, oculiſts and ebiropodiſts; every one puſſa 


bimfell off to the public in u ſtile as proud as 


Antient Piſtoll's; every fellow, who can twirk upon 
bis toe, or tide a. gallop on bis head, paſtes himſelf 

up i in effigy on our public offices and churehes, 
und takes all the Court in Europe to witneſs. 
10 the fame of his performances If a vaſcal can 


ſew a louſe though a microſcope, he expeRts al 
he heath in England, to iteb tilb they bebold it: 
i fon of the gallows can ſlide -down 'a rope 


from the top of a ſteeple, he puffs off his flight 
in Pindarics, that would make a moderate man's 


bead giddy 10 read! nay," ve have ſeen a gamb- 
Uung· houſe and a brothel thrown open to the town, 
and public lectures in obſcenity audaciouſly adver- 


tiſed in a Chriſtiawy oity,. which would not have 
Ff 4olerated i in Wen en Comorrah. 


Db ( L can- 
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cannot difmift this ſübhegt without hinting 


toi the proptietors of our Royab Thrntresg that 


this expedient of Nun is pardonahle only in ia 
troop» of ſtrollers or the maſter af a -puppet» 


ſhew. Whilſt, the Muſes keep poſſeſſion f , 


theatre, and genius treads the ſage, every friend 


to the national drama will condemn the praQtile, . 


and hold them, inexcuſeable, who;are reſponſible 


for it, if they do not diſcontinue it. It is hardly 


poſſible that any cauſe can be profited þy  Puffing ; 

if auy can, it muſt be a contemptible one; the 
intereſts of literalure are. amongſt the. laſt that can 
pet advantage from it, or that ſhould conde- 
ſeend to ſo mean a reſource. Inſtead of attraQing 
curioſity, it creates diſguſt; inſtead; of anſwering 
the temporary ohjet of profit, it ſinks the permas 
nent ſund of reputation. As 10 the impolicy gf 


che meaſure mapy,,reaſons may be. given, but 
theſe I ſhall forbear to mention, ; leſt whilſt. I am 


Rating dangers I ſhould, appear, 10 ſuggeſt them, 
In 'concluſion; 1 have no doubt, but the. good 
ſenſe of the proprietors, have determined on a re- 


fonm; for I am perſuaded they cannot be pro- 


fited by houſes of their on filling, nor anꝝ au- 
thas Ae 1 re of {SPUR ee 
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QCIETY in delgotie governments eber. 
„ rowed according to the degree of rigour, 
Which the ruling ty rant exerciſes over his ſuhjeſis. 
In ſome countries it is in a manner annihilated, 
As, deſpotiſm. relaxes ; towards, limited monarchy, 
ſociety is dilated. in the ſame proportion. If we 
conſider freedom of condition in no other light 
than; as it affeQs ſociety, 'a,, monarchy. limited by 
lav, like ihis ol ours, is perhaps the freeſt conſt 
ution upon earth; becauſę was it to diverge from 
Ihe center on which 3 it. now, reſts, either towards 
doſpotiſm on; one hand, or democracy on the 
«other, dhe rellraiutg upon ſocial freedom would 
operate in the ſame degree, though not in the 
Game mode: for whether that reſtraint is produced 
aby the awe of a court, or the promiſcous licen- 
Wgulnels of able otbe barrier. is in eicher caſe 
Riot 1＋ e 5 b ( broken 
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F - When an, 3 is An e into what 
ark called the beſt circles ain Paris, he generülly 
Indi ſomething captivating in them on a firſt ac- 
quaintance, for without ſpeaking of their internal 
recommendations, it is apt to Hatter a man's wa- 
nity to find himſelf.; in an excluſive party, and to 
ſurmount thoſe difficulties, which -others cannot. 
As ſoon as he bas had time to examine the com- 
ponent parts of this circle, into which he lee 
0 bappily ſtept, he readily diſcovers that it is a 
2 circle, for. he goes round and' round vithout 
one excurſion; the whole party follows 4he lame 
| Rated revolution, their minds. and bodies keep the 
- fame orbit, theix, opinions, rife and ſet wich the 
\ regularity of planets, and for what is paſling with. 
out their ſphere they know nothing of it. In this 
junto it rarely happens but ſome predominant 
ſpirit takes the lead, and and if he is ambiti 
making a .malter-ftroke indeed. he may go the 
length to declare, that he ras the honour toyprojy/s 
| himſelf an Atheiſt, Thegcreed of this leading ſpirit 
is the creed of the junto; there is no fear of cpn-" 
| troverſy ; inveſtigation does not reach them, and 
that liberality of mind, which, à colliſion :of idias 
"guy 4 FAR BEDRHERs ane ene, =n 
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muſt fall in with their ſentiments, or keep om 
their ſociety, and hence ariſes that over ruling 
ſell. opinion ſo peculiar to the French, ihat aſſumed 
ſuperiority ſo conſpicuous ja iheir manners, which 
deſtroys the very eſſence of ee eg Which 
they boalt to n *. 90 IIR O94 ines 
V5 7 | | 1 9146 DAI. Dus be cd 
40 Politeneſs. is n more than an n 
and concealed ſpecies of flattery, tending to putithe 
perſon to whom it is addreſſed in good humour 
and reſpect with himſelf: But if there is a pa. 
rade and diſplay affected in the exertion of it; 
# a man ſeems to ſay- - Look ho condeſcending 
and gracious I am —-whilſt he bas only 46 
common offices of civility to perform, ſuch pos 
liteneſs ſeems founded in miſtake; and calculated 
to recommend the wrong perſon; and this miſtake 
1 have obſerved eee 10 er _ * 
mares | ty $34 Ot 
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The d enter rider is wrap 
different ſrom that of the French, and the habits 
of life in Madrid as oppoſite as may be from 
thoſe which we obtain at Paris, The Spaniards 
have been a great and free people, and though 
that grandeur and that freedom are no more, 
their traces are yet to be ſeen amongſt the Ca- 
flilians in particular. The common people have 


; Jer contrafted that obſequiouſneſs and ſub- 
miſſion, 


Tak 2 E U E * 997 
miſſion, vbieh the rigvur of their government, II 


n revolution occurs to redreſs it, muſt in time 


leduce them to. The condition; which this gals 
nt nation is ne found, in; between the deſpot- 
iim of the throne and the terrors of the hz 
quiſuion, cannot be., aggravated by, deſcription's 
body and mind are held in ſuch compleat ſlavery, 
by; theſe two gloomy powers, that men are not. 
villing to, expoſe thein -perlons for the fake of 
their opinions, and ſociety is of courſe exceed 
| ingly, circamſcribed;. to trifle. away time | ſeems | 
| all} they aſpire to; converſation turns upon few. 
topics,” andi they ate ſuch as will not carry a 
diſpute ; neither glowing with the zeal of party, 
nor the cordial interchange of mutual confidence: 
day after day rolls in the ſame languid round 

through life; their ſeminaries of education, eſpeci- 
ally ance the expulſion of the Jeſuits, are grievouſiy 
in decline; Learning is extin&; their faculties 
are whelmed in fuperſlition, and ignorance covers 
them with a dloud of darkneſs, through which 
the a parts cannot find ee aflißz 


r {ff £6 anne 51 1 Sl i 
I this e 242 own. vis; Au 
tine light, it -would/conciliate the affedtions og 
the Spaniſh nation}? ho. are naturally diſpoſed 
towards England; the hoſtile policy of maintain“ 
ing a haughty fortreſs om the entemity of their 
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co WIN B 0 longer Wäldable Hin hit 
ey! continde 'tb attack it, Has river them inte 
4 compabt with France, 6diods t all tus Spa! 
nme, anch meh chis cbünrty Ha, A- chsch 
Ws of Giftbleing. * 9 / zan aff tft 
Tugland that” Spein vill recover” Her prittitze 
groaindſe; Frances is plunging erin provincial 
depSendeney's there id Mx virtue in ine Swim 
nation homeſty, fnplidty=200 brit) ars Hun [ 
charudteritits of the Calin? be ft htdbe, 
tent, untepining; 16 foldieri hires endet, neß! 
de er warches longer; treat bim Ake à geftle- 
man; and ybu may work him Ne 4 mufs; Eis 
word ig a piſſport in affafts of Hoöndüär; And 4 
bond in matters of property. THA Gighy cf 
Nature, which in the bigbeſt orders oF th Nate 18 
rifſerably" debaft d, ill keeps ic Ligöur iu the 
bulk of the people, and will affaredly break 6ot 
into ſome ſudden end general convulſion for 
their delweränce. If there were virtue 2nd good 
fene in the adtminiftration of this 33 29 we , 
mould ſeize the 6pportunity” yet 3 us. * 
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n now ale that 1 hoid ipeak of ac 

and Mhen T turn my thoughts to my native ifland; 
ac colider it with the impaxtiality of à citizen 
of the world, F diſcern'in it all advantages in 
Perfection, which. man ip a ſocial ſtate can enjoy. 


ko of government fufficiently monareh- 
5 3 ical 
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0 to e Get Fe Auen Ja ſociety, - 
8 popũlar enough to ſerure freedom; 4 climiſts. 
Ty bappily* tempered, that the human genius is 
neither exhauſted by heat, nor cramped and made 
torpid by cold; a land abounding in all: manner 
of produslions, chat can encourage induſtry, in- 
vite exerciſe, and promote health; a lot of. earth f 
o fingularly located, as marks it out by Provi- 
fence to be the emporium of plenty and the ay 
+ hum/. of: peace; a religion, hoſe eſtabliſument 

leaves all men free, neither endangering their per- 

ſons, nor enflaving their minds; a ſyſtem of en · | 
lighten d education ſo general, and a vein of ge- N 
nis ſo characteriſtical, that under dhe banners f 
a free preſs muſt ſecure to the nation à ſtanding 
body of learned men, to ſpread it's language to 
the ends en ages: neee ee. 
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Wut is it. . which. inlerpupts the . 
„nn of ſocial liſe, and diſturbs the. harmony of 
irs inhabitants? Why do foreigners complain 
chat time hangs heavy on their hands in England, 
that private houſes are ſhut againſt them, and that, 
were it not for the reſource of public places, 
ftdey would find themſelves in a: ſulitude, ot (more 
properly ſpeaking) ſolitary in a crowd? Ho] 
comes it to paſs that country; gentlemen, vho 
coccaſionally vilit town, ſee themſelves neglefied 
ee and 
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and forgotten by thoſe very people, vbo haye 
been velcamed to, their houſes and regaled with 
their hoſpitality, and men of talents and character, 
emed. to grace and delight our gonvivial 1 hours, 
e leſt to pace the Park and ſtreets of London by 
. tþemlelyes; as if, they were the exiles from * 
Fiety. d. 301 1 (1330347 | SS IEEE R 
LOVES 1241 4036 #946 e nh Want. 
os eg aaa one ai of the 
un, and politics engroſs the other: As for 
i r of diſtinction, who ought in good policy 
to ben conſidered as the gueſts of the ſtate, after 
they have gone through the dull ceremonial of 


a draving-reom, the Court takes no further con- 


J cernhtabout them. Phe Crown. has no officer 
encharged with: their reception, provides no table 
within or without the palace: for their, entertain- 
ment; parliamentary or official avocations re 
a ſtanding plea for every ſtate miniſter in bis 
turn to neglect them. The winter climate and 
N of England is foi deterring to-. natives of 
more j temperate latitudes, / that they commonly 
— their viſits to the capital in the ſummer, 
Vvhen i is deſerted; ſo that after billeting them- 
ſelues in ſome empty Hotel amidſt the, fumes. 
of paint and noiſe, of. repaits, they, wear Out a 
fe tedious days, and then, take flight, as if they 
Leah FEY Hom! a BO AIR Tee 
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ie wat and ie don is full, a: win; "wh doe 
| not intereſt Bimſelf in he politics and party” of 
the day, w if” find the ah an unſocial place; 
that” 2 5 of freedom, which in other reſp#&s, 
is the ſife 6 of f Tociety," now becomes ils mortal» 
foe ; the zeal: and even n fury, with which people; | 
abett their party, and the latitude” they give” 
chemſelves in opinion and - diſcourſe, extinguiſh 
every voice, that would ſpeak peace and pleaſure 
to the board, and turn good fellowſhip into loud 
mrs anne 40 ſtrife of tongues. E OTA} 
1% ttt ei i en ei barbie +097 
85 % 1 0 ” "tic by our news papers” ür 
pu bug what they are plesſed to call Parha-, 
mentiry Debates 1 muſt regard us one of 'the 
greateſt "evils of the time, - replete with” foreign 
an eo domeſtic miſchief: Our orators ſpeak pamph- 
and the Senate is turned into à Theatre) 
the 01 honrs of parliament, which to à de- 
gree are become faſhionable, are in effect de- 
Rructive to Society. J cannot diſpenſe with 
obſerving collaterally on this occaſion "that 
Profeſſional Men in England conſort more e- 
clulively amongſt. themſelves, and communicte 
leis generally than in other countries, wich ges 
their converſation," however informing, an air of 
pedantry, contradled by long habits, great ardout 
for their profeffien and deep learning in it. Ad 
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Aj A for ſlander, which ben Ger end mes, 
amet of its propagation to the ſame vehicle of 
the daily preſs, it is the poiſon of Society; de- 
preſſes virtuous ambition, damps the early ſhoots. 
of genius, puts the innocent to pain, and drives the 
guilty to deſperation ; it infuſes (fuſpicion into the 
heſt natures, / and looſens the cement of the 
ſtrongeſt friendſhips; very many affect to deſpiſe it, 
few/are ſo high- minded as not to feel it; though 
common flanderers ſeldom have it in their power 
to hurt eſtabliſhed reputations, yet they can al. 
ways contrive to ſpoil company, and put honeſt 
/ met to the trouble of an them out of it. 
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22 is a common a len that things are more 

ſpiteful to each other, and more irritable under 

an attack, than other men; I do not believe the 
"obſervation is well founded; every ſenſible man 

knows, that his. fame, eſpecially of the literary 

: Kind, before it can paſs current in the world, 

- "pays à duty on entrance, like ſome fort of mer. 
ace, ad valorem ; he knows that there are 
ey ſome who live upon the plander of con- 
demned reputations, watching the tides of popu- 

"for. favour in hopes of making ſeizures to their 

n account..— Hubent venenum pro aid, immo 

pro delicus.---The little injury ſuch men do to 

2 „Icuers chiefly conſiſts in the ſlupidity of their own 


pro- 


7 
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mpduchong: They, way 40 4,cgrtain,degres, check 
a man's living, fame, but. if he writes, to, polle- 
rity, be is out of their reach, becauſe hq appeals 1 | 


a court, where od can, W r 283 in 
him. . 
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When we Live our . praiſe to any man's 
character or performances, let us give it .abſq- 
Jutely, and without compariſon, for it is , juſtly 
remarked by foreigners, that ve ſeldom com- 
mend poſitively : This remark bears both a- 
gainſt our good nature and our good ſenſe; but 
let no man by this or any other declamation 
againſt flander be awed into that timid pru- 
_ dence, which affecting the name of candour, 
dares not to condemn, and of courſe is not 
intitled to applaud. Truth and juſtice have 
their claims upon us, and our - teſtimony a- 
gainſt vice, folly and hypocriſy is due to So- 
ciety; manly reſentment againſt miſchievous cha. 
rafters, cleanly ridicule of vanity and imperti- 
nence, and fair criticiſm of what is under pub-. 
lic review are the prerogatives of a free ſpirit; 
they peculiarly belong, to Engliſhmen, and he 
betrays a right conſtuutionally apherept/1 in him, 
who from mean. and ea motives forbears 
to exerciſe. it, 


When 


* 
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add, that I cannot ſtate a caſe; in which a man 
can be- juſtified in treating another's name with 
freedom, and concealing his own. | 
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E. quando wherior vitiorum copia ? quando | 
1 avaritiq patuit Sinus ? ALE A quando 
Hos animos ? neque enim loculis comitantibus itur 
4d La tabule, 2 itg 4 luditur urcd. 


Juvex, AL. Sat. 1. 
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＋* H E . which 1 tial ett for the 
motto of this paper, vill ſhew that I intend 
to devote it to the conſideration of the vice of 
Gaming; and I forbore to ſtate it in my preceding 
'Effay amongſt the | caufes, that affect Society in 
this country, becauſe I regarded it as an evil too 
enormous to be brought within the brief enu- 
meration therein contained, reſolving. to treat it 
win that particular reſpe& and attention, which 
ns high ſtation and th in nen have a 
— n I 4 
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A Thdüghe have nor heſitation at-begirning tbe 
attack, I beg leave to premiſe that I am totally 
without hope of carrying it. I may ſay to my an- 
tagoniſt in the words, though not altogether in the 


| Þþfe, that the N doe 9 * 14 — G 
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« Satan, I know thy ſtrengih, and * knowl mine,” — 


What avails my hurling a feeble Eſſay at the 
heads of this hydra, When the immortal drama of 
The Ganger lies rodden under his feet ? 


e 


Conſcigus that [ do not voſſeſs the Anh I 
ſhall not aſſume the importance of a N 
and as I am not of dignity enough to be angry, 1 

mall keep my temper and my diſtance, too, ſkir- 
miſhing like thoſe inſignificant gentry, "who play 
the. part or Teazers in the Spaniſh bull-fights, 
licking arrows in his! creſt to provoke him to 
bellow, whilſt bolder combatanis engage bil at 
| ene bis horn. 6 
1 fr och lor Ste ha is are; to nu- 
merous as to make a ſoeiety of themſelves, for 
it would be a ſtrange abuſe of terms to rank them 
50 amonglt fociety at large, whoſe proſe ſſion it is to 
prey upon all who compoſe it. Striblly-ſpeaking 
it will beat a doubt, it à Gameſter has any other 
title to be called a man, except under the dif- 


inction of 2 and upon claim to the charter 
| of 


5 


| 


ſ 
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of Hom Homini Lnpus:-- As a Human Moi, 1 grant 
he has a right to his wolfi/h' prerogatives : He, 
who ſo far ſurprizes my reaſon or debauches my 
principle, as to make me a party in my own 
deſtruction, is a worle enemy than he who robs 

me of my property by force and violence, becauſe 
he finks me in my own opinion; and if there 
was virtue in mankind; ſufficient for their on 
defence, honeſt men would expel Gameſters as 
out- laws from Society, and good citizens drive 
them from the ſtate; as the deſtroyers of human 
happineſz, wretches, who make the OY childleſs 
and * vile a widow. 


But what avail a parcel of ſtatutes againſt gam- 
ing, when they, who make them, conſpire together 
for the infraction of them? Why declare gaming- 
debts void in law, When that filly principle, ſo 
- Falſely called Honour (at once the idol and the 1deot 
of the world) takes all thoſe debts upon itſelf and 
calls them debts of Honour? It is not amongſt 
things practicable to put gaming down by ſtatute. 
If the face of ſociety was ſet ſteadily againſt the 
vice; if parents were agreed to ſpurn at the alli- 
ance of a Gameſter, however ennobled ;/ if our 
ſeminaries of education would enforce their diſci- 
pline againſt early habits of play; if the Crown, 

as the fountain of bonour, and the virtuous part 
| on the fair ſex, as the diſpenſers of happinels, 
FFe would 
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would reprobate all men addicted to this deſperate: 
paſſion, . ſomething might perhaps be done; | IE 
tradeſmen would conſult their own intereſt, and; 
give no credit to Gameſters; if the infamous 
gang of money lenders could be abſolutely ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the people at large, inſlead of 
riſing: againſt a loyal fellow-fubje&, becauſe he: 
warſhips God according to, the religion of his- 
anceltors at a Catholic altar, would exerciſe their, 
reſentment - againſt thoſe illegal places of reſort, 
where deſperadoes meet for nightly pillage, . this 
contagious evil might poſſibly, be checked ; but 
when it is only to be hoped that a combination 
of remedies might ſtem the diſeaſe, how can we 
expect a recavery, when no one of them * is 
adminiſtered ?. 


_ Though domeſtic mifery muſt! follow an ali. 
ance: with. a Gameſter, matches of this ſort are 
made every. day; a parent, who conſents ſo to 
facrifice his child, muſt either place his hope in 
her reforming her huſband, or elſe he mult have 
made up his mind to ſet. conſequences, at defiance; 
a very fooliſh hope, or a very fatal principle. 
There can be no domeſtic comfort in. the arms 
of a Gameſter, no conjugal aſylum in his heart.: 
weak. and ignorant young women. may be dup'd 
into ſuch conneQtions; vain and ſelf. conceited 


nes may adventure with their eyes. open, and 
_ 


1 
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truſt to their attractions for ſecurity agaiiſt mil 
Fortune; but let them be aſſured there is not a 
page in the world's hiſtory that will furniſſi them 


with an example to palliate their preſumption; 


_ *eager to ſnatch the preſent pleaſures of a volup- 
tuous proſpe&, they care little for the ruin, * 
ee _— aut of VO. . 


* 


With the cleareſt conviftion in my mind of 


the general advantages of public education, I muſt 
acknowledge a ſuſpicion that due attention is not : 


paid in our great ſeminaries of education to re- 
train this fatal *paſſion in its firſt approaches, 1 
fear there are ſome evidences of a guilty neg- 
ligence now in operation, ſpreading poiſon as they 
flow, and carrying with them in their courſe all 


the charms of eloquenee, the flow of wit and 


Faſcinating ſpell of ſcience ; ſanRified by faſhion, 


Gaming-houſes, which out-peer the royal palace, 


riſe around it in defiance; trophies and monu- 
ments of the triumphs of diſſipation. © The wife, 
whoſe huſband enters thoſe doors, and the pa- 
rent, who owns. a ſon within them; muſt either 
eradicate affection and nature from their hearts, 


or take leave of happineſs for ever: Woe he 


to the nation, whoſe police cannot, or dare nat, 
correct ſuch an evil! Tis fooliſh to lament the 
' amputation of a limb, when he mortality is in our 
| 'vitals, OP 


F 


— — — — es 
— — — 
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1 ſhall not take upon my ſelf. to lay doun rules 
for kings, or affect to pronounce what a ſovereign 
can, or cannot, do to diſcountenance gaming in 

this kingdom; but I will venture to ſay that ſome- 
thing more is requiſite than mere example. It 
vas in the decline of Rome, when the provinces 
were falling off from her empire, whilſt a vir- 
tuous but unfortunate prince poſſeſſed the throne, 
that the greateſt part of Africa was in revolt ; 
The General, who commanded the Roman legions, 
was a ſoldier of approved courage in the field, 
but of mean talents and diſſolute manners. This 
man in the moſt imminent criſis for the intereſts 
of Rome, ſuffered and encouraged ſuch a ſpirit of 
gaming to obtain | amongſt his officers in their mi- 
litary quarters, that the fineſt army in the world 
entirely loſt their diſcipline, and remained inac- 
tive, whilſt a few levies of raw inſurgents wreſted 
from the Roman arms the richeſt provinces of 
the empire. Hiſtory records nothing further of 
this man's fate. or fortune, but leaves us to con- 
clude that the reproaches of his own conſcience 
and the execrations of poſterity were all the pu- 
niſhment he met with. The empire was rent by 
faction, and his party reſcued bim * the dif. 
e he merited.“ a 


Ine laſt reſource. in all deſperate caſes, which 
the Jay. cannot, or will not, reach, lies with the 
EI people 
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people at large : It is not without ob, 1 tate 
it as the laſt, becauſe their method of caring diſ- 


orders is like the violent medicines of Empirics, 
never to be applied to hut in abſolute extremity, 


If the people were, like Shakeſpear's Julius Cæſur, 


never to do wrong but with juſt» cauſe, I ſhould not 
ſo much dread the operation of their remedies; 


I ſhall therefore venture no further, than to ex- 


preſs an humble wiſh, that when it ſhall be their 


high and mighty pleaſure to proceed again 10 
the pulling down and burning of houſes, thoſe 


Houſes may not be the repoſitories of ſcience, 


but the receptacles of Gameſters. 


| W hen a man of 0 n Gamelter, the 


act is fo devoid of reaſon, that we are at a loſs | 
to find a motive for it, but when one of deſ- 


perate circumſtances takes to the trade, it only 
proves that he determines againſt an honeſt courſe 
of life for a maintenance, and having his choice 
to make between robbery and gaming, preſers 
that mode of depredation. which expoſes him to 
leaſt danger, and has a coward's | plea for his vo- 
cation. Such an one may ſay with Antient Piſtol--- 
I'll live by Nym, and Nym ſhall live by me, 


« And friendſhip ſhall combine and brotherhood; 
« Is not this juſt 7— 


a league I do not joig with . 
Amen Piſtol, but I am ready to allow there 


is 
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is ſome degree of common ſenſe in this claſs of 
the brotherhood, of which common ſenſe I cannot 
trace a ſhadow amongſt the others. A preference 
therefore in point of underſtanding is clearly due 
to the vagabonds and deſperadoes; as to the 
man, who, for the filly chance of winning what he 
does not want, riſques every thing he ought to 
value, his defence is in his folly, and if we rob him 
of that, we probably take from him the only harm- 
leſs quality he is poflefled of, If however ſuch an 
-inſtance ſhall occur, andithe dzmon of gaming ſhall 
enter the ſame breaſt, where honour, courage, wit, 
wiſdom reſide, ſuch a mind is like a motley ſuit of 
cards, where kings, queens and knaves are packed 
together, and make up the game with temporary 
good fellowſhip, but it is a hundred to one that Mo ; 
Lay at of des in the end. 


As there are nee gings of Gameſters fo 
there are different modes of gaming; ſome ſet 
their property upon games of ſimple chance, ſome 
ak, en; Kill, offers wks fraud. 
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The Gameſters of the firſt deſcription run FEW 
luck ; a filly crew of Fortune's fools; this kind 
ol play is only fit for them, whoſe circumſtances 
cannot be made worſe by loſing, otherwiſe there 
| no proportion between the good and the evil 
. of che chanee; ſor the good of doubling a man's 
* i property 
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property bears no compariſon wich the l of; Sh MM 
loſing the whole; in the one caſe he only. gains 

ſuperfluities, in the other be loſes neceſſarie 
and he, who ſtakes what life wapts againſt that which, 
life wants not, makes a fooliſh beit, to ſay no 
vorſe of it. Games of chance are traps to caten 


ſehool-boy novices. and . gaping country-quires, 
who begin with a guinea. and end with a mort- 


gage; whilſt the old ſtagers in the game, keeping g 


their paſſions in check, watch the ebb and flow. of 
fortune, ll che booby ay are W ſees his 
acres Bees at every. caſt, od, e e ee 


In games of kill, Aepending upon \ nes ; 
rule and calculation, the accompliſhed - profeſſor, 


bas advantages, which may bid defiance to for- 
tune; and the extreme of art approaches ſo. cloſe- 
ly to the beginning of fraud, that they are apt to 
run one into the other: in theſe engagements, 
felf-conceit in one party and difſimulation in the 
ether are ſure to produce ruin, and the ſufferer. 
has fomething more than chance to arraign, when 


he reveiws the wreck of his fortune and the e 


Yi 


n 10 aj to 


eee of. a . e hos fa, 
= for it's cataſtropbe, and; authors, who write 
to the paſſions, are apt to dwell: upon (this ſeene 
ONT A 28 the | 6: OOIY moral of tha 
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pbice'y Af nenflrit is af menip that deve; nog ee 
me; ſor as this action, whenever it happensg 48. 

volves to the ſhare of: the loſing, not of the win 
ning Gameſter, I cannot diſcover any particular 
edification; nor feel any extraordinary pathos, in 
a man's falling by his own hand, when he is no 
longer in a eapatity of doing or ſuffering further 
injury in ſooiety. I look upon every man as a 
ſuieide from the moment he takes the dice-box deſ- 
perately in hand, and all that fotlows in his cateer 
from that fatal time is only 3 the 1 9080 
before he ſtrikes it to * heart. rl 


ty proper concern in this ſhort eſſay is to ſhew, 
that gaming is the chief obſtrutting cauſe, chat af-· 
feQs the Rate of ſociety in this nation, and I am 
ſenſible I need not have employed ſo many words: 
to convince my Reader that Gameſters are very 
dull and very dangerous companions. ' When 
blockheads rattle' the dice-box,- when fellows of 
vulgar and bafe minds fit up whole nights con- 
templating the turn of a card, their ſtupid oecu« 
© pation is in character; but whenever a cultivated 
_ underſtanding ſtoops to the tyranny of ſo vile a 
paſſion, the friend of mankind fees the injury to 
fociety with that ſort of aggravation, as would at- 
tend the takirig of his purſe on the highway, if upon 
ſeizute of the felon, he was ES as A to diſcos 
yer the perſon of a — | 


